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Arr. L—1. The Best Methods of Counteracting Infidelity. 
By Theodor Christlieb, Ph. D., D. D. New York: 
Shosen & Brothers. 1874. Pp. 89. 


No one who has been at all attentive to the signs of the 
times, or to the phenomena of the moral world, has failed to 
observe the fact, that all the Churches born of the grand move- 
ment of the sixteenth century are in a strange state of disturb- 
ance, unrest, and fermentation. Their foundations appear to 
be more or less unsettled, while opposition from without, and 
conflicts from within, give signs of change, which are perplex- 
ing to the minds of men. It has, indeed, become a trite 
remark, that they are passing through a great crisis whose 
portentous issues no human eye can foresee. AJ] this is true, 
not only of the Churches in question, but also of the Church 
whose seat of empire has so long been on the seven hills of 
‘the eternal city.’ 

If we inquire into the causes of this ominous state of things, 
the most prominent, the most general, and the most funda- 
mental of all, appears to be—a revolt of human reason against 
the dogmatic teaching of the Churches. This revolt has re- 
sulted in the wide-spread skepticism of the present day. In- 
deed, so much has been written of late respecting this skepti- 
cism, both in Europe and America, that the subject has 
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become distasteful to fastidious persons. None the less, how- 
ever, does it command our attention, and excite our interest, 
by the stupendous magnitude of the evil. We cannot, in such 
a case, afford to be ‘ more nice than wise’; or consult our own 
ease and comfort by shutting our eyes to the fearful tenden- 
cies flowing on all sides around us. 

‘ The truth of the Gospel history,’ says Mr. Froude, ‘ is now 
more widely doubted in Europe than at any time since the 
conversion of Constantine.’ That the same ‘ evil heart of un- 
belief’ prevails in America, also, to a most alarming extent, 
no one needs to be informed who has paid the least attention 
to the signs of the times. Every form of unbelief, from the faint- 
est shade of doubt to the deepest dye of atheism, has overspread 
the public mind. The friends of infidelity are jubilant with the 
hope that the reign of reason has set in, and that the hoary 
dominion of superstition is doomed. On the other hand, the 
friends of religion (of those of them at least whose faith is 
none of the strongest) are anxious and trembling for the cause 
of Christ. In fact, the skepticism which agitates the great 
world without has invaded the Church of the living God, and 
is seriously undermining its ancient faiths, its creeds, and con- 
fessions. 

The whole religious world, as we have just said, is evidently 
passing through a fearful crisis, and tending to a new order of 
things, which the minds of men are anxiously, but vainly, 
striving to forecast. The particular causes are, no doubt, as 
numerous and diversified as the features or phases of the skep- 
ticism to which they have given rise. It is impossible to 
enumerate, much less to discuss, all these multifarious causes 
in asingle paper. We have, therefore, selected for discussion 
one of the causes — the causa causans — of the current doubt 
and disbelief, namely, the revolt of reason against the dog- 
matic teaching of the Churches. 

The present state of things imposes, it will be readily con- 
ceded, the gravest duties and responsibilities on every friend of 
the religion of Christ. This deep-seated and wide-spread de- 
fection from the cause of true religion, this open and avowed 
infidelity in all Christian lands, and this secret misgiving in 
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the heart of millions, calls upon us, as with the sound of a 
trumpet, in the words of the great Apostle, ‘ Be ye strong, 
and quit youlike men.’ But, in order to be strong, and quit 
ourselves like men, it is necessary, not only to know the cause 
of the evil we intend to combat, but also to possess the moral 
courage and wisdom to apply the remedy suggested by such 
knowledge. Knowledge, moral courage, and wisdom are, in 
times like these, indispensable to every soldier of the Cross. 

Dr. Christlieb, in his work, entitled The Best Method of 
Counteracting Modern Infidelity, says, ‘ the following treat- 
ment seems to me the wisest : 

‘First, we must endeavor to obtain for ourselves (and mostly 
for the individuals in question, too,) a clear idea of the special 
causes from which their unbelief has originated. These may 
be of varied character. They may consist in received tradi- 
tions, in discoveries of modern science, in political or social 
phenomena. Often unbelief results almost as a natural ne- 
cessity from the whole spiritual and moral atmosphere of a 
man’s surroundings. Let us put ourselves in the place of such 
individuals, and not forget (as is, alas! too often done) the 
share of blame which frequently attaches to the Church herself, 
by reason of her neglect to care for souls, her inward naked- 
ness, her fruttless bickerings about trifles, her narrow-minded 
party spirit, all of which constantly do an infinity of mischief 
by alienating from her the hearts of thousands. Such thoughts 
will produce in us true humility and hearty sympathy with 
the inward misery of those who are far from God — feelings 
without which we shall never be able to gain their confidence, 
nor to lead them to see the innermost causes of their unbelief 
in certain moral failings.’ 

Dr. Christlieb’s discourse is divided into three parts, namely, 
‘ How may we best counteract Infidelity—I. In individuals ? 
II. In scientific systems? III. As a social power, practically 
extending its influence throughout wide circles?’ The above 
extract from him relates to the first of these questions: 
‘How may we best counteract infidelity in individuals ?’ To 
impress on our minds, still more deeply, a lesson of ‘ true hu- 
mility,’ let us narrow the thread of our discourse to a single 
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phrase of the above extract; that is,‘¢o the share of blame 
which attaches to the Church herself’ for the prevalence of 
modern infidelity. Even this phrase (which is undiscovered 
by the author), or the humiliating subject suggested by it, 
affords room or scope for more than one discourse. How, 
then, or in what respects, is the Church to blame for the rise 
and prevalence of modern infidelity ? 


She is to blame, as it seems to us, for certain outrages per- 
petrated by her on the rights of reason. Reason is not the 
enemy of religion. Reason is, on the contrary, the fast friend 
and the firm ally of true religion. It is, if properly under- 
stood and kept in its proper place, the holy hand-maid of our 
holy religion. It is only the errors, prejudices, and aberrations 
of reason that are at war with the great facts and truths of 
revelation. Let these, by the proper use of reason, be cleared 
away; and then will reason itself, as in an even mirror, reflect 
the light of the glorious Gospel of the Son of God. But 
instead of dealing in vague generalities, we must, if we would 
render our meaning clear and satisfactory, descend to particu- 
lars for illustration and proof. In other words, we must show 
in what particulars reason has been outraged and offended by 
the representative teachers of the Church. 


The greatest preacher we have ever known once said in our 
hearing, ‘ After preaching a sermon on the Trinity, a gentle- 
man said to me, “ that doctrine has almost unsettled my mind 
and driven me to distraction. What must I do? How can I 
find relief?” ‘ Why,” replied the preacher, “ did 1 not prove 
from the Word of God that there is only one God?” “ Yes,” 
answered the hearer. “ And did I not also prove,” continued 
the preacher, “that the Father is God, that the Son is God, 
and that the Holy Spirit is God?” “ Truly,” replied the 
inquirer, “it seems to me that you proved all that.” ‘ What 
more, then, can I do?” demanded the great preacher. “ Does 
it not follow, as clearly as a sun-beam flows from the sun, that 
there are three Gods in one?” “It seems so,” said the per- 
plexed man. “ But right there is my difficulty; I cannot see 
how three Gods can be one God. Can you not help me?” 
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“ No,” said the preacher, “I did not make your difficulty, and 
I cannot remove it.” ’ 

Now, we ventured to say to the great preacher and repre- 
sentative man, ‘ We think you might have done more for the 
poor, perplexed inquirer.’ ‘No,’ he replied, rather perempt- 
orily,‘no man can remove the difficulties from the doctrine 
of the Trinity. As far as these difficulties are concerned, the 
philosopher and the peasant stand on precisely the same 
ground. Both are equally in the dark; and both must walk 
by faith.’ ‘ We beg your pardon,’ said we ; ‘ there is one great 
difference: the philosopher understands his ignorance, and the 
peasant does not. Or if the philosopher does not understand 
his ignorance, he ought to do so; and he ought, also, to make 
the peasant understand his ignorance. He ought to show 
him, in other words, that his difficulty attaches, not to the 
doctrine of the Trinity itself, but only to the ambiguities of 
the language in which it is expressed.’ The conversation 
then dropped. The great preacher, however, was evidently 
not as well pleased as he might have been with the apparent 
audacity of our words. 

Very well. Ten years rolled around. The preacher in 
question had forgotten all about our conversation. Hence, 
having written an essay on the doctrine of the Trinity, we 
gave it to him to read. The experiment proved a success, 
even beyond our most sanguine expectations. He not only 
read the essay, but also admitted that it removed every real 
or perplexing difficulty from the doctrine of the Trinity. Yet 
our views and illustrations were intended, not to throw light 
on the mystery of the Trinity itself—an attempt in which so 
many theologians have most signally failed—but only to clear 
away the darkness, confusion, and apparent self-contradictions 
arising from the ambiguities of the language in which the 
doctrine of the Trinity is usually expressed. This, and this 
only, is the darkness by which the minds of men are perplexed 
and confounded in regard to the doctrine of the Trinity ; and 
if the ambiguities of the language of this holy mystery be 
properly explained, it will then ‘commend itself to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God.’ All the perplexing 
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darkness, which has driven so many minds into doubt or 
denial, will roll away, and reason, by herself emancipated, 
will no longer raise even a suspicion against the reasonable- 
ness of our faith in a triune God. It will be faith still, in this, 
that it rests on the word of God; but yet a faith which is no 
longer in conflict with any dictate of reason whatever. We 
speak from experience, for we have tried the same experiment 
on many others beside the great preacher above mentioned. 
We have tried it on avowed Unitarians and on doubting Trini- 
tarians, on rationalists, both in and out of the Church, and 
nearly always with the same result. They have been made 
to see and to acknowledge that their difficulties and objections 
attached, not to the doctrine of the Trinity itself, but only to 
misapprehensions of the doctrine arising out of the ambigui- 
ties of language. 

The teachers of the Church should not quarrel with reason 
as such. They should only insist that her enemies should make 
a reasonable use of their reason. And if any man stumbles and 
falls in consequence of his opposition to reason, they should, if 
possible, kindly set him on his feet again, and enable him to walk 
more securely for the future. Indeed, if reason be denounced 
and trampled under foot, she will have her terrible revenges, as 
she had with the Church of Rome at the great Reformation, 
and as she is now having with her too lordly dictators of the 
Protestant world. God himself, the high and lofty One that 
inhabiteth eternity, says to his erring and rebellious creatures, 
‘Come, and let us reason together.’ Shall we, then, be guilty 
of the infinite arrogance and presumption of refusing to reason 
with our fellow-men? No; on the contrary, we gladly meet 
them all, as equals, at the bar of reason, and especially those 
who are burdened with ‘the sincere perplexities of honest 
minds.’ There is some ground, we think, for the complaint of 
a celebrated skeptic, that ‘ the learned prelates talk of the pre- 
sumptuousness of human reason,’ and tell us ‘ that doubts arise 
from the pride of the unregenerate heart.’ All this may be 
true—as true, indeed, of ‘the learned prelates’ as of the un- 
learned peasants, but it is not the true method of dealing with 
modern infidelity. We agree with the celebrated skeptic just 
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quoted, that ‘the time is past for repression,’ or for forcing 
our opinions down other people’s throats; and that ‘the only 
remedy is a fair and full investigation.’ We say to all men, 
then, ‘Come, and let us reason together.’ Especially to all 
Unitarians, who, like Dr. Channing, are always boasting of 
‘the rationality of their religion.’* we say, ‘Come, and let us 
reason together.’ Let us see, in one word, if we may not, by 
refuting their objections, convert their reason, and then bap- 
tize it ‘in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.’ This is the only design which, as it seems to 
us, the Church should have on the reason of mankind. 

The great maxim of the skeptic, ‘I cannot believe what I 
do not understand,’ or, ‘no man can believe what he does not 
understand,’ is the chief weapon of his warfare. It is with. 
this weapon, as with a scythe, that he just cuts down, at one 
fell swoop, all the great mysteries of religion. That of the 
Trinity is the first to fall. Yet, if any teacher of the Church 
has ever taken the pains to examine this maxim, and show it 
in its true light, we do not know who he is. Hence, to this 
day, this old maxim is wielded with just as great, with just as 
destructive effect, as if it had never been encountered by the 
champions of the Church. 

If any man, says Colton, ‘ will believe only what he can 
understand, he must needs have a very long head, or a very 
short creed.’ But this is wit, not wisdom; a wit that may 
dazzle and confound, but not a wisdom that enlightens, in- 
structs and convinces. In like manner, when a young man 
said in the hearing of Dr. Parr, ‘I cannot believe what I do not 
understand,’ the great Doctor replied, ‘Then, sir, you will 
have the shortest creed of any man of my acquaintance.’ The 
young man was silenced, of course, but he was not convinced. 
He was crushed, but not conquered. He was overwhelmed 
with the wit, ridicule, scorn, and contempt of the great Doc- 
tor, but not enlightened by the patient wisdom of his philos- 
ophy. He was only laughed out of countenance, not lifted - 
into a higher, clearer region of truth. Hence he remained 


1 This is a favorite theme with Dr. Channing [see his works] and other 
eminent Socinians. 
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just as much a skeptic as ever, if not stung into fiercer oppo- 
sition by the sarcasm of the great divine. What we need, 

p then, in all such conflicts, is less passion and more patience, 
less haughtiness and more humility. For, let it never be for- 
gotten, that we come in the name of God, not to wound the 
arrogance, but to win the reason, of our adversaries. But, if 
we would do this with success, we must come prepared to 
admit all that is true, and to expose, with candor, humility, 
and patience, only all that is false, in their positions. In other 
words, we must come prepared to attack the element of error 
and weakness, and not the element of truth and power, in 
their philosophy. 

All men have now-a-days got to be theologians. Even the 
Duke of Somerset, with little learning and insight, but with 
great pretensions to superior reason, assumes to deliver oracles 
on the subject of religion,’ and, with the easy, aristocratic air 
of a lofty genius, sets aside as absurd nearly all the great doc- 
trines of revelation. The very women and children, indeed, 
rival the ‘ Literature and Dogma’ of Matthew Arnold, and 
set up for teachers in theology. It was only the other day 
that we heard a lady assert, ‘I cannot believe the doctrine of 
the Trinity, because ‘* I cannot believe what I do not under- 
stand.” I was brought up a Trinitarian, but when I came to 
reflect for myself, I ceased to believe the doctrine, because I 
could not understand it.’ Alas! that she had no better guide 
to reflect for her. But we did not put her down with sarcasm, 
or ridicule, or scorn. On the contrary, we simply replied, 
‘You are right, madam; you cannot believe what you do not 
understand, nor can any man, or angel, believe what he does 
not understand.’ ‘Do you, then, sir, believe in the doctrine 
of the Trinity?’ ‘ Most assuredly, madam, as firmly as we be- 
lieve in the word of God itself.’ She expressed very great 
surprise; for, as she said, she ‘had never before heard any 
Trinitarian concede the maxim oa which her new faith was 
founded.’ ‘ We have, madam, frequently made the same con- 
cessior, or admission ; for, after patient reflection on the sub- 
ject, we became profoundly convinced it is true. Wo man can 


1 Christian Theology and Modern Skepticism. By the Duke of Somerset. 
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believe what he does not understand.’ At her request, we 
then proceeded to explain our views, or grounds of belief, just 
as we had so many others. She only replied, ‘ Of course, I 
cannot reason with you,’ and remained silent, because, of 
course, she had nothing more to say. 

What! not reason with us! with poor atoms of the dust! 
Why, it was only just now that she seemed prepared to reason 
with the universe, and to put down the faith of a Newton, and 
a Bacon, and a Pascal, as a poor, transparent, superficial ab- 
surdity, which no rational being can possibly believe! Yet, 
after all, it only comes to this: she cannot reason with us. She 
could upset, with the fillip of her finger, the faith of the uni- 
versal Church in all ages, from the Council of Nice down to 
the present day; and yet, at the first touch of reason, she 
found she could not reason with a poor, erring mortal like her- 
self. The truth is, that no Unitarian, however great his in- 
telligence, can argue with any one who is prepared to defend 
the doctrine of the Trinity without having his sides pierced 
with the arrows of the very reason which he is accustomed to 
claim as his exclusive ally. 

He always begins, with great confidence, ‘ Three cannot be 
one, nor one three,’ says the greatest of American Unitarians. 
True, three cannot be one, nor one three, if each one is a unit 
of the same kind, or has exactly the same meaning. Three 
feet cannot be one foot, nor one foot three feet. But tell me, 
O master of reason! cannot three feet be one yard, and one 
yard three feet? In like manner, the language of the Trini- 
tarian becomes ineffably absurd, if we suppose him to teach 
that there are three Gods, and yet only one God, in the same 
sense of the word God. But no Trinitarian, in his right mind 
or senses, has ever held any such absurd notion. It is just as 
abhorrent to his reason as it is to the reason of his opponent. 
And if anything like this can be shown to be involved in the 
doctrine of the Trinity, then, in the name of reason, let that 
doctrine be given to the winds. But then this must be shown, 
and not merely taken for granted, according to the custom of 
Unitarians. We have, indeed, far too much respect for the 
reason of mankind to believe that so many of its very brightest 
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ornaments have, in all ages and nations, embraced so gross 
and so glaring an absurdity as that imputed to Trinitarians by 
their opponents. Could Sir Isaac Newton, for example, be made 
to believe that three feet can be one foot, or one foot three feet ? 
Could he be caught, like a poor, silly mouse, in the trap of 
such a proposition? But he would no doubt admit, with the 
weakest of his followers, that three feet can be one yard, and 
one yard three feet. So, in like manner, all rational beings 
may see, if they will, that there may be ¢Aree in one sense, and 
yet only one in another sense, in relation to the doctrine of 
God. 

‘ How,’ exclaims the same celebrated Unitarian, ‘can three 
men be one man, or one man three men?’ In no way, we 
answer. But this, again, is a gross caricature of the doctrine 
of the Trinity. Trinitarians say, it is true, that there are 
three persons in one God, but yet, at the same time, they are 
always careful to explain, that by the term person they do not 
mean a separate and distinct being, like a man, having a con- 
sciousness of his own personal identity as a separate and dis- 
tinct being. They hold, on the contrary, that in the one 
divine essence, or God, there isa threefold distinction, recog- 
nized as three distinct, but not separate, hypostases. These 
hypostases are called persons, not in the sense that three men 
are persons, but in a very different sense. They are called 
persons, because, in Scripture, they are distinguished and 
designated by personal pronouns, and because personal attri- 
butes are ascribed to them, to each, and to all. Not ascribed 
to each as to a separate and distinct being, but only by way of 
eminence, when each is spoken of as distinct from the other 
- hypostases or persons of the Trinity. Now, whatever else 
may be said of such language, it is not absurd, inconceivable, 
or self-contradictory. It is,on the contrary, forced upon us 
by the very imperfections of human speech itself. It occurs, 
not only in speaking of the mysteries of religion, but also in 
speaking of the known facts of the world around us. 

It may be said, for example, that two cannot be one, nor 
can one betwo. Yet this language, if properly understood, 
is true in regard to every man and woman in the world. 
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There is our body, or materia] nature, and also our souls, or 
spiritual nature; and these two natures are united in one, 
which we call human nature. Now, if in both branches of 
this proposition, we attach the same sense to the term nature, 
we fall into a flat self-contradiction, which no man is, or can 
be, required to believe. But if, on the other hand, we attach, 
as all men do, different senses to the term natwre in the differ- 
ent branches of the proposition, then there is not the least 
shadow or appearance of self-contradiction or absurdity. It 
is then, on the contrary, only the simple statement of a well- 
known fact, which most men believe, without the least sus- 
picion of difficulty or self-contradiction. In like manner, if, 
in speaking of the Trinity, we say there are ¢hrez in one sense, 
and one in another sense, there is not the least appearance of 
absurdity or self-contradiction. Whether the doctrine thus 
understood be true or false, it is not self-contradictory or ab- 
surd. On the contrary, it may be true, and if it may be true, 
then it may, and should, be believed, if it is found in the word 
of God. This, and this alone, is the only demand which the 
doctrine of the Trinity makes on the reason of mankind. 
Nothing is more easy, as experience shows, than to miscon- 
ceive and misrepresent this doctrine. Nothing is more easy 
than to assert that ‘three cannot be one, nor one three’; but 
this is to misrepresent most grossly, to caricature most glar- 
ingly, the doctrine of the Trinity. This doctrine, we say, is 
not a question of arithmetic, and arithmetic can throw no 
light upon it. Daniel Webster, hearing this objection to the 
Trinity from a Boston Unitarian, replied: ‘ Perhaps, sir, they 
do not go by your arithmetic in heaven.’ It is certain that, 
if we would understand the doctrine in question fairly, 
and not misrepresent it, we must lay aside our arithmetic 
and attend to the meaning of the language in which it is 
expressed, as that language is explained by the advocates of 
the doctrine, and not as it is misunderstood by the skeptic or 
the Unitarian. If men are pleased to invent misconceptions, 
absurdities, or self-contradictions, they may reject them as fast 
as they please ; but this does not touch the adorable mystery of 
the Tririty, as it is understood and held by Trinitarians them- 
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selves. A man may say, if he pleases, that ‘two cannot be 
one, nor can one be two,’ and then reject such a mathematical 
absurdity as utterly unworthy of the credence of a rational 
being. But this does refute the fact, or the belief, that, in 
human nature, there are two natures in one, or one nature 
embracing two natures. Figares, it is said, cannot lie; but 
yet, in the hands of fallible men, they may be made to deceive 
more effectually than a lie itself. 

‘ Mathematicians teach us,’ a pupil once said to his teacher, 
‘that two lines may continue to approach each other indefi- 
nitely and yet never meet.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied the teacher. There- 
upon the young man, with an air of great confidence, marched 
up to the black-board, and, drawing two right lines at an 
angle with each other, said, ‘Do you say that those lines will 
never meet, however far they may be produced.’ ‘By no 
means,’ replied the professor, ‘I did not say two right lines. 
No mathematician ever dreamed of such an absurdity.’ ‘ Oh,’ 
replied the youth, ‘I thought you meant two right lines.’ 
‘You thought,’ said the professor, ‘ but the mathematical world 
is not responsible for your thought.’ ‘It is demonstrable,’ he 
continued, ‘that the curve line called the hyperbole may 
continue to approach its assymtole indefinitely, without ever 
meeting it.’ The young man wilted, and quietly took his 
seat. In like manner, we have seen more than one person 
assail, with equal confidence, the doctrine of the Trinity ; and 
yet, no sooner was the language of that doctrine, or proposi- 
tion, explained to him, than he wilted, and his adamantine 
confidence became as weak as water. For, like the young 
man, they were made to see that, instead of refuting the doc- 
trine of the ‘Trinity, they were fighting a figment of their own 
brain. If they had not been too much like the young man 
referred to, or had only possessed a little more real respect for 
the reason of mankind, they would not have made such haste 
to impute to so many of its very brightest ornaments so gross 
and so glaring an absurdity. On the contrary, they would, it 
seems to us, have suspected their own reason a little, and, © 
consequently, examined the meaning of the proposition offered 
by them, before they proceeded to treat the reason of the 
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whole Christian world with such precipitate and measureless 
contempt. The truth is, that the men who boast most of the 
glory of human reason, and are loudest in the assertion of its 
claims, often display a respect for their own reason only, and 
only a contempt for the reason of other men. 

‘J cannot believe,’ they say, ‘what Z do not understand.’ 
Very well; who can? or who does? For our part, we can 
no more believe what we do not understand than can Dr. 
Channing himself, or Prof. Huxley, or any other Unitarian or 
skeptic. On the contrary, we believe on/y what we do under- 
stand, in case we find sufficient evidence or authority for our 
belief. But then, if we are not very greatly mistaken, we do 
understand one thing, which seems never to have entered into 
the imagination of the skeptic. We understand that, although 
his maxim is true, he applies it falsely. 

We understand the fact, or the proposition stating the fact, 
that grass grows, and we believe the proposition. But if we 
are asked, How the grass grows? we can only reply, that we 
know nothing as to the how, or the modus, of the fact, and, 
consequently, believe nothing. Again, we understand the 
proposition that, in the complex nature of man, two natures 
are united in one, and we believe the proposition, or fact. But 
as to the modus of the fact, or as to how these two natures are 
united in one, we are again compelled to answer, we know 
nothing, and, therefore, believe nothing. Once more, we 
understand the proposition setting forth the fact of gravity, 
and we believe that the sun acts upon the earth, and the earth 
upon the sun, and so on. But as to the how, or the modus, 
of this fact, we know just exactly nothing at all, and, conse- 
quently, we believe just exactly nothing at all. In like man- 
ner, we understand the proposition that, in the one divine 
essence there are three distinct hypostases, and we believe the 
proposition. But as to how the ¢Aree are united in the one, we 
know as little, and believe as little, as any skeptic in the 
world. Hence, we repudiate and reject all the attempts of in- 
genious men to explain, or illustrate, the mystery of the Trinity. 
They may amuse the imagination; they do not enlighten the 
understanding. They only darken counsel by words without 
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knowledge. But if, instead of trying to explain, or illustrate, 
the mystery of the Trinity itself, we explain the language in 
which it is expressed, we may show that it is free from all 
appearance of absurdity or self-contradiction. In other words, 
we can show that it may be, some Aow or other, though we 
cannot see exactly how. However, since it may be some how 
or other, then it may be true; and we believe it is true, be- 
cause it is set forth in the word of God. Such precisely are 
the grounds of our belief in the doctrine of the Trinity. 

The skeptic, on the contrary, refuses to believe, because he 
cannot understand this doctrine. But this does not express 
the exact process of his mind. If he would express this truly, 
he would say, ‘I cannot understand the how, or the modus 
existendi, of the Trinity ; and, therefore, I will not believe the 
fact of the Trinity itself.’ But, as we have seen, the fact is 
one thing, or object of belief, and the modus of the fact is 
quite another. Hence, in refusing to believe the fact, because 
he does not understand its modus, he really refuses to believe 
one thing, because he cannot understand another. Could any 
thing be more irrational or absurd? What would be thought 
of him if he should refuse to believe in the growth of grass, 
because he could not understand Aow it grows? Or in the 
fact of gravitation, because he could not understand how, or 
by what means, one world acts upon another? Or in the fact 
of human nature, because he could not understand how the 
soul and the body are united inone man? Would he not be 
deemed deranged, or out of his senses? The truth is, that 
if he should apply his grand maxim to the ordinary mysteries 
of nature, as he applies it to the mysteries of religion, he would 
cut them all up by the roots, and scatter them in the bottom- 
less abyss of skepticism. [But, by an act of gross inconsistency, 
he spares the mysteries of nature, while he wages war against 
those of religion, and thus preserves, in his own estimation at 
least, the pride and the glory of his superior rationality! It 
is his boast, that ‘I will not believe what I cannot under. 
stand ’; but his practice, that ‘I will not believe one thing, or 
object of thought, because I cannot understand another’! 
Thus, while his maxim is true, its application is false. He 
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will not believe what he can understand; because he cannot 
understand what no man believes! His great maxim, or law 
of belief, is true, but it is most falsely applied by him. His 
maxim, though true, is indeed so imperfectly understood by 
him, and so blindly applied, that, in his hand, it works greater 
mischief than do the greatest errors of other men. 

The great cause of all this is not so much in the natural 
weakness of human reason as in the natural blindness of 
human pride. It is, in other words, the titanic audacity of 
the human intellect as manifested in the skeptic, which con- 
demns, with imperial scorn and precipitate contempt, the 
dogmas of the Church, which it has never taken the pains to 
understand. The infidel will not believe those dogmas, be- 
cause he cannot understand them; and he cannot understand 
them, because he will not study them. 

But here the question is, is not the Church herself partly to 
blame for this state of things? Is she not, in other words, 
partly responsible for the anti-dogma mania of the present 
day, which seems determined to sweep all the great and glori- 
ous doctrines of the Christian religion from the face of the 
earth? We fear she is. We have no doubt she is. Her 
teaching, with respect to the doctrine of the Trinity, has been 
deficient both in quality and quantity. She has urged this 
doctrine on the false ground, that men should believe what 
they cannot understand, and, finding themselves unable to do 
this, they have, in many cases, rejected the doctrine itself as un- 
reasonable. In other words, she has caused the truth to be re- 
jected by binding it up with error. Again, attempting to 
explain the mystery of the Trinity itself, she has only ‘ dark- 
ened counsel by words without knowledge,’ and, by her signal 
failures, added new perplexities and difficulties to those already 
existing. In short, her own reason has not been sufficiently 
raised and enlightened in order to discharge properly her 
solemn duties in regard to the reason of mankind. 

One or two illustrations will, perhaps, set our meaning in a 
clearer light. The great representative preacher, to whom we 
have already referred, was, in his day and generation, a re- 
nowned champion of ‘the faith once delivered to the saints.» 
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Hi: praise was in all the Churches. In him the religious im- 
pulse was tremendous; and his faith, seizing upon the things 
of God, took no account of the difficulties by which they are 
attended. Nay, in the power of his faith, he simply triumphed 
over such difficulties for himself, and despised or neglected 
them in others. A wise course for himself personally, no 
doubt, in whom the scientific impulse was as weak as the 
religious impulse was strong: But who can tread in his foot- 
steps? Nay, who can be satisfied with his instructions? Not 
those, certainly, in whom the scientific impulse is strong, and 
the religious is weak. Not those, in other words, whose 
minds imperatively demand a unity and harmony in their con- 
victions of truth, and cannot believe what they do not under- 
stand, much less apparent contradictions. Hence his teaching, 
however eloquent, was not adapted to the great majority of 
men in the present era of the world. Hence the poor man, 
the honest inquirer after truth, who came to him with his 
‘sincere perplexities’ on the subject of the Trinity, was per- 
emptorily turned off without a solution of his difficulties. 
Alas! how many inquiring minds, how many anxious and 
troubled spirits, have received the same dangerous treatment at 
the hands of the great doctors of the Church. 

In very many cases, indeed, the consequences of such treat- 
ment have proved fatal. The difficulties have triumphed, and 
faith has perished. If any one will institute the search, he 
will find in the bosom of all the Orthodox Churches (we speak 
from our own personal observation and experience) an amaz- 
ing number of Trinitarians in name only, without any idea of 
the reality. They are, in fact, tri-Theists, or Arians, or Sabel- 
lians, without knowing that they are unsound in the faith, or 
that the Church has branded their belief as a heresy. But 
then they are, nevertheless, sleeping in the very bosom of 
orthodoxy, under the fata] spell of heresies that once shook 
the Church to its foundations. Who cares? It is certain 
that no one rouses them; no one instructs them; no one 
shows them the light of God’s truth. And so they sleep on, 
dreaming that they are Trinitarians, till this little life is 
rounded off in the grave. 
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Sabellianism, or the belief that Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit are only names for the different attributes, or manifes- 
tations, of the one God, is the form usually assumed by these 
anti-Trinitarian heresies. This observation which, after in- 
quiry, was long ago made by us, is confirmed by the late 
Frederick W. Robertson, in his sermon on the Trinity. But 
yet, strange to say, when he comes to explain his own views, 
it appears that he is himself deeply implicated in Sabellianism. 
For in explaining, as he does, his own idea of the Trinity, he 
illustrates it by means of the threefold distinction of the facul- 
ties of the human mind, which, as every student of ecclesias- 
tical history is aware, is the very formula of Sabellianism 
itself. We saw in a Baptist paper, just before the late war, 
the appalling statement that, in all New England, there were 
not ten Baptist clergymen who were Trinitarians in reality as 
well asin name. The same heresy does, to a greater or less 
extent, surreptitiously prevail in all the orthodox Churches, 
not excepting, as we know, our own Methodism. But yet, in 
the midst of all this, the Presbyterian Church alone has given 
evidence of her vitality, or living zeal, for ‘ the faith,’ by the 
arraignment and trial of Professor Ewing. Is it not right, we 
ask, that preachers of the Gospel should be required ¢o profess 
only what they believe, and to believe what they profess ? 

But if such is the state of things in the Church, and with 
its teachers, what are we to expect of the world, or of laymen 
merely? Whet are we to expect of those, especially in whom 
the scientific impulse is strong, and the religious impulse is all 
but extinct? Of course, if the Church does not furnish them 
with dogmas, free from apparent contradictions, we cannot 
expect of them the devout study, the patient meditation, and 
the calm, cautious inquiry after truth, which are necessary to 
provide themselves with such dogmas. On the contrary, we 
can only expect them to reject, in the name of reason, both 
difficulties and dogmas; just as in many cases they have 
actually done. All reformations, if real, must begin at home; 
and hence the Church must first raise, and enlighten, and for- 
tify her own reason, if she would subdue and transform the 
reason of mankind. 
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All this is true in regard to the other great doctrines of the 
Christian religion, as well as in regard to that of the Trinity. 
The Church has at last, after many doubts, misgivings, and 
oppositions from within, waked up to the great duty of re- 
vising the common version of the Bible. The work is pro- 
gressing, and much good is expected to result from the new 

revision. But how long, O Lord! shall thy call be heard in 

vain for a revision of the creeds and confessions of thy Church ? 

How long shall her articles of religion, and confessions of 

faith, remain as they are, with the hoary iucrustations of the 

past, and the disfiguring additions of human error still upon 

them? How long, O Lord of Might! ere these shall be re- 

moved, and thy Church go forth, clad in the bright panoply of 
eternal truth, conquering and to conquer, scattering far and 

wide the darkening mists of error, till the reason of mankind 

shall be subued by a reason higher, and purer, and brighter 

than their own? How long—O, how long!—shall her 
mighty energies be exerted in ‘fruitless bickerings about 

trifles,’ and in narrow-minded party strifes,’ thus doing an 

‘infinity of mischief by alienating from her the heart’ of mil- 
lions? How long shall her zeal be kindled, and her powers 

exerted, in defending, above all, the most vulnerable, the 
most irrational, and the most deformed article of her several 
creeds; thus exposing her reason to the sneers and taunts, the 
derision and scorn, of those whose reason she is accustomed to 
despise and denounce ? 

May we not hope, nay, do we not behold, even amid the 
darkness of the awful crisis which is now upon us, the dawn 
of a new era in the polemics of the Church militant? If we 
mistake not, we do, indeed, behold such a new era in the dis- 
tance with its new order of champions — champions whose 
faith, sustained by the word of God, rises above the narrow, 
limited domain of natural reason, but yet without trampling 
any of its dictates under foot; whose emancipated, enlarged, 
enlightened, and sanctified reason grapples with the reason of 
the skeptic, and conquers his opposition, not by denunciations 
and anathemas, but by a ‘ manifestation of the truth to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God ;’ whose polemic, in one 
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word, does not cut down the word of God, and all its glorious 
revelations, to make them fit into the narrow horizon of 
natural reason, but lifts that reason itself into a higher sphere 
of thought, so as to give it, far above the boundaries of time 
and sense, a glad outlook into the eternal realities of an in- 
finitely broader, and brighter, and better world than this. The 
present times, dark as they are, appear to us to reflect the 
glorious light of such a dawn. But, as we have already said, 
the man who would not only hail the dawn of such an era, 
but also help at its birth, must possess both wisdom and cour- 
age — the wisdom to know what to speak, and the courage to 
speak tt. 

We have seen that there is nothing in the doctrine of the 
Trinity which is at all contrary to reason. Coleridge has as- 
serted, indeed, that this doctrine may be proved by reason 
without the aid of revelation; but he has not been so good as 
to produce his arguments from reason to prove it. We have 
no faith in the existence of any such arguments or proofs. 
The attempts of Kidd and others to establish the doctrine ef 
the Trinity on a basis of pure reason have never carried the 
least light or conviction to our minds. We have, indeed, 
very little patience with such arguments. Our patience con- 
sists, for the most part, in the act of following the dawnings of 
light; and when this appears, there is no end to the patient 
waiting and watching we bestow on its fuller and clearer 
manifestations. But where there is no light, and no prospect 
of any, we despise the metaphysical jargon, which, for our 
minds at least, promises only darkness and confusion. It is 
for this reason that we have turned, with a feeling of despair, 
not to say disgust, from all the attempts to demonstrate, by 
the use of our rational faculties alone, the doctrine of the 
Trinity. We believe this doctrine, this adorable mystery, 
solely and exclusively on the ground that it is taught in the 
word of God. 

The only reason why professing Christians fail to find this 
doctrine in revelation is, that their minds are preoccupied 
with the conviction that it is in itself irrational or absurd. 
They profess too great a respect for the word of God to find 
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such a doctrine there, because they practice, in the first place, 
too great a respect for their own opinions to subject them toa 
candid re-examination. Though Dr. Bushnell denies the 
doctrine in question, he makes the following admission: ‘Jf 
anything is clear, it is that the Three of Scripture do appear 
under the grammatic forms which are appropriate to a per- 
son—I, Thou, He, They; and if it be sc, J really do not per. 
cewe the very great license taken by our theology, when they 
are called three persons. Besides, we practically need, for our 
own sakes, to set them out as three persons before us, acting 
relatively toward each other, in order to ascend into the live- 
liest, fullest realization of God.’ What more could be asked 
than this: First, the doctrine is taught by the explicit language 
of Scripture; and secondly, in spite of the speculative diffi- 
culties by which it is attended in the minds of some, it is the 
ground of the greatest conceivable practical necessity or help 
to all? But yet, he no sooner reaches this high ground than 
his speculative reason comes in to blot or blur the explicit 
language of Scripture, and to tear away the supports which it 
gives to our spiritual necessities and wants. We shall have 
occasion, presently, to return to the consideration of this last 
grand view of the Trinity, or its indispensable necessity to 
keep alive, on the altar of the human heart, a full realizing 
sense of God, as well as of his claims to our eternal gratitude, 
love, and worship. 

‘But the grand objection to the doctrine of the Holy and 
Undivided Trinity is,’ says Simpson, ‘the seeming absurdity 
and contradiction of the thing—that three shall be one, and 
one three. Now, this may be either true or false, abeurd or 
otherwise, according as it is explained and understood. If we 
said that three are one, and one three, exactly in the same 
sense, the thing is not only absurd, but impossible; 7 is @ 
contradiction. But to say the Divine Being is only one in 
essence and three in person—that he is three in one respect, 
and only one in another respect—is no absurdity, no contra- 
diction, but may be an eternal truth, founded on the nature 
of things. And if this be well considered, there will be an 


1 God in Christ, p. 174. 
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end to all opposition to the doctrine of the Trinity, from the 
seeming absurdity of the thing.’? 

But by whom, we ask, will this be well considered? Nay, 
by whom will it be considered at all? Not by your redoubt- 
able Socinian, most assuredly, who seems determined to un- 
derstand the doctrine of the Trinity, not in the sense in which 
it is explained by its advocates, but in that in which it is 
taken by its enemies; that is to say, not in the sense 
in which it is consistent with reason and possible, but in 
that in which it is absurd and impossible. It has, from the 
time of Augustine down to that of Simpson, been explained, 
as above, by an infinity of Trinitarians; and yet, in spite of 
all this, it will be understood and taken in the absurd and 
impossible sense ascribed to it by its enemies. Is this fair? 
Is this honest? Is this consistent with the claim of such 
adversaries to be guided by reason alone, and not by preju- 
dice? If they will attack the doctrine of the Trinity, should 
they not do so as t¢ 7s held and explained by its advocates, 
and not as it is misrepresented by its enemies ? 

‘This objection,’ says Simpson, ‘hath been answered upon 
many occasions by men every way qualified, and yet it con- 
tinues to be urged by the enemies of the Trinity, as though 
no notice had been taken of it. This is disingenuous. Men 
that pretend to be lovers of truth should despise such arts. If 
an objection is really valid, let it be urged with all the force 
of which it is capable. But if it is answerable, and has been 
answered very frequently, we should be ashamed to bring it 
into the field again. Dr. Priestley is one of the first who 
would despise a man for being guilty of such conduct in his 
own case; and yet I am sorry to see that he continues to 
repeat, in several of his publications, the objection before us, 
when he must know, in his own conscience, if he thinks 
seriously upon it, that it is of no force in this agument.’ Yes, 
truly, if, in spite of all the explanations of Trinitarians, he 
will take their doctrine, not as understood and set forth by 
themselves, but’only as he is pleased to misconceive it, and 
hold it up as absurd and impossible, then with whom has he 

1 Simpson’s Plea. Part i, Sect. 2, pp. 23-9. 
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any controversy? Is it not evident that he merely makes a 
man of straw, and then dashes it to pieces, to the great grati- 
fication of his rational powers? We admire his valor and his 
dialectical skill, and we accord him the victory over his man 
of straw, but we have no’further concern in the business. He 
may crow as much as he pleases, and crown himself with the 
bundle of straw he has torn to pieces, but he should not 
imagine that he has touched any position of ours, or of any 
other Trinitarian. 

We do not ask him to believe anything he cannot under- 
stand, much less any absurdity or impossibility. But then 
we do expect him to understand that there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamed of in his philosophy, and 
even a few things, perhaps, which are above his reason. If 
he cannot understand this, then how, in the name of common 
sense, can we avoid the conclusion that, in such high matters, 
he appears to little better advantage than a conceited simple- 
ton, or helpless idiot? And we also expect him to understand, 
that if he would touch the doctrine of the Trinity with the 
point of his logic instead of thrusting it around him in blank 
air, he must apply it to that doctrine as it stands in the expla- 
nations of its advocates, and not as it is distorted in his own 
over-heated, over-confident, and over-hasty brain. If he can- 
not understand. this, however, then we cannot help ourselves ;. 
we must needs let him go on, to his heart’s content, in his 
grand fight with the phantasmagoria of his own fancy, and 
gain victories, till he reaches the highest pinnacle of the 
rational universe. We can only look on, and admire, and 
wonder. Quick work, no doubt, will he have with his vic- 
tories, for, since his imaginary adversaries are such absurd 
creatures, a flourish of trumpets is all that is necessary to put 
them to flight. 

‘The doctrine of the Trinity,’ says Simpson, ‘ will not ap- 
pear so strange, perhaps, if we consider that there are several 
objects in nature, besides the Divine Being, which are three 
and one; not three and one in the same respect, but three in 
one respect, and only one in another. This may render the 
doctrine of the Trinity more easy of comprehension ; at least 
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make it appear not so absurd as sometimes it is represented 
by rash and inconsiderate mortals. Illustrations, indeed, do 
not prove the truth of any doctrine, they only render it more 
easy of admittance into our minds and belief when we see 
other objects, with which we are weH acquainted, under simi- 
lar circumstances. 

Let us, then, look round us and examine if there be any 
objects in matter which are strictly one in essence, and yet 
three in properties. What think we of the sun? It is cer- 
tainly one of the most lively images in nature of the Holy and 
Undivided Trinity. The excellent Grotius has given us the 
same illustration of the doctrine of the Trinity in his Jnstitu- 
tio Baptizatorum Puerorum. The translation runs thus: 

‘ Why is one God set forth in persons three ? 
In holy writ thus known is he. 
That three.are one, what reason can us teach ? 
God is above all human reach. 


Can it by no similitude be shown ? 
The sun, light, heat are three, yet one.’ 


It is one in essence, and is the great fountain and source of both 
light and heat to the world. Asit is the fountain and source of 
all its properties, it may be considered as representing the eter- 
nal Father, who is the fountain of the Deity, and the great origi- 
nal of all Being. The light which issues from the sun may be 
considered as representing the second person in the Divine Na- 
ture, for our Savior is called the sun of righteousness and the 
light of the world; and the heat proceeding from the sun, and 
which accompanies the light, may be considered as represent- 
ing the Holy Spirit, the third person in the Divine Nature, 
who proceeds both from the Father and the Son, and gives 
hght to the world. The light and heat both proceed from the 
sun. Unless the sun existed there could not be either one or the 
other. And, on the other hand, if there is a sun in the firma- 
ment, there must be both light and heat; for it is of the very 
nature of that vast body to produce these two properties. So 
that the sun, light, and heat, are co-existent; they cannot be 
divided. As long as there is a sun there must be its essential 
properties. The sun, indeed, is not the light, neither the heat, 
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but it is the cause and source of both. They are all distinct, 
yet undivided. The sun depends not upon the light, or heat, 
or both, for its existence, but yet it cannot be without them; 
they are, as we said before, its essential properties, and if it 
could be supposed to lose those properties, it would cease to 
be a sun. 

The several similitudes which the ancients used to illustrate 
this matter manifestly show that they never dreamed of the 
Son’s being created. These similitudes are all of them low, 
and infinitely short of what they are intended to represent. 
Some of them are, perhaps, too coarse, and such as might 
have been better spared. But writers are not always upon 
their guard. They had a pious design in adapting their com- 
parisons to the very meanest capacities. The comparisons of 
fountain and stream, root and branch, light and heat, fire and 
flame, etc., served more particularly to signify the consub- 
stantiality. Those of mind and thought, light and splendor, 
were more particularly calculated to denote co-eternity, ab 
stracted from the consideration of consubstantiality. 

Now, these illustrations, like so many others which have 
been given for the same purposes, seem much better to repre- 
sent the Sabellian than the Trinitarian notion of God. Hence, 
perhaps, they had better not be used at all, except as an illus- 
tration of the language in which the doctrine of the Trinity 
is expressed. Otherwise they put the mind of those who re- 
ceive them on the inclined plane of heresy, inasmuch as they 
give only false ideas or images of the triune God. If, on the 
contrary, it be distinctly borne in mind that they are em- 
ployed only to explain the use of language, they cannot 
thus mislead. For they will then show how, in the legitimate 
use of language, three may be said to be one, and one three, 
without the least appearance of contradiction ; and that, too, 
whether the distinction be more or less deeply conceived, asin 
the case of the three faculties or departments of the human mind, 
which give the very image of Sabellianism, or in that of the 
three Subsistences, Persons, or Hypostases, in the Divine Es- 
sence. In other words, if such illustrations are not employed 

to represent the Trinity, they cannot misrepresent it, or lead 
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to a misconception of its real idea or image. On the other 
hand, if they are employed to illustrate the language used in 
setting forth the doctrine of the Trinity, they will not only 
render that doctrine ‘ more comprehensible,’ as Mr. Simpson 
says, but they will make it ‘ perfectly comprehensible ;’ at 
least, as far as we are required to believe it, or can believe it. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is not, as some seem to suppose, 
& speculative doctrine, which has little or no connection with 
the practical life of Christian men. It is, on the contrary, in 
many ways essential to the life, the power and the efficacy of 
the Christian religion. If, as Socinians teach, Christ is merely 
a man, then, to this very hour, the whole Christian world are 
sunk in the grossness of idolatry, for they worship a man in 
the place of God. But if, on the other hand, he is in truth 
and in deed the incarnate Son of God, of one substance, 
majesty, power, dominion, and glory with the Father, then are 
they not idolators, but worshippers of the true and living 
God. 

Now, this doctrine of the incarnation of the Son, which 
forms an essential part of Trinitarianism, meets one of the 
most profound wants of the human heart. This craves a visi- 
ble object of worship, which it finds only in the incarnate Son 
of God. Hence, before he came, who has been so beautifully 
called ‘ the desire of all nations,’ men invented those incarna- 
tions for themselves, which are spread over the history of 
nearly all heathen religions. But he, the incarnate Son, re- 
sponded to the ‘ desire of all nations,’ in giving them a visible, 
and yet a divine, object of worship. Will it be said that the 
Christian religion has, in this respect, only copied or imitated 
the corrupt religions of the heathen world? This has been re- 
peatedly said by infidels and skeptics; but is it a just accusa- 
tion # 

In his great work, History of the Develooment of the 
Doctrine of the Person of Christ, Dr. Dorner thus replies to 
the above question: ‘In Jesus of Nazareth, according to the 
universal and perpetual belief of the Christian Church, the 
unity of the Divine and the human has appeared in a personal 
and unique mode. Some decenniums ago it formed part of 
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the tactics of the opponents of Christianity to depreciate the 
originality and peculiarity of her system, by adducing par- 
allels, especially from earlier times, and it would seem as if, 
of late, something of the same kind is again to be attempted. 
So far, indeed, as this is designed to serve as an objection to 
Christianity, its time is past, and its force is materially reduced, 
since men have ceased to treat Christianity one-sidedly as doc- 
trine, rather than as Divine fact; and, on the other hand, 
have begun to find its peculiarity, in a theoretical respect, in 
this, that in it, as the organism of the truth, the elements of 
truth, elsewhere here and there to be met with in a scattered 
form or disfigured guise, come together in unity—a unity 
which, as it personally appeared in the God-man, so, in the 
course of history, ever more and more rises upon the con- 
sciousness of mankind. But only the more decidedly does the 
problem present itself, viz.: to determine the relation of the 
Christian religion to what is beyond the pale of Christianity, 
both as respects their unity and their essential diversity. 
Under such circumstances, all contributions must be welcome 
which serve to throw light on the province of religion anterior 
to Christianity. Whether they are advanced in a spirit 
friendly, or in a spirit hostile to the Christian theology, is a 
matter of indifference to it, provided only they set forth what 
is true. For the more thoroughly we understand, in its entire’ 
compass, the religious domain previous to Christianity, so 
much the more clearly, on the one hand, will the preparation 
for the latter by all religions, and its historical necessity, be 
made apparent; and, on the other, on a retrospective view, a8 
set over against all phenomena in this department, will that 
same newness and originality become apparent, which, look- 
ing forward, a sound historical sense has long ago assigned to 
it—such a sense as takes into view its world-pervading, inex- 
haustible force. Nay, we must say that for proof of the truth 
of Christianity, and especially of its all-sustaining, fundamental 
idea, the absolute man-becoming of God in Christ, the more 
1 See Gfrérer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils, Stuttgart, 1838, Ist and 2d 
Parts. He observes, ii, 431, ‘that to every doctrine, almost to every propo- 


sition of the New Testament, a parallel may be adduced from the Talmud, 
the Sohar, the Midrashim,’ etc. 
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restricted position—that which sets out from details, inspira- 
tion, prophecy, and so forth—may be abandoned only for the 
sake of recognizing, from the more comprehensive position of 
the entire historical process of religious belief before Christ, 
how the whole pre-Christian world aspired after Christianity ; 
how in this the common enigma of all pre-Christian religions 
is solved ; and how in it, especially in its ground-idea, lies the 
key by which all these religions may be better understood 
than they could understand themselves. Though speculative 
divinity may always exempt itself from the proof of the inner 
truth of the idea of the God-manhood so long as philosophy 
and history refuse to coalesce; on its historical side, Chris- 
tianity wil] hover in the air so long as all religions are not 
recognized in their essential relation to it, as negative or posi- 
tive preparations for it.’ ' 


‘The object of all revelation,’ says Row, and he might have 
said the object of all religion, ‘is to find out a point of union 
between God and man.’ This point of union—nay, this union 
itself—is formed in the incarnation of the Son, than which no 
want was more deeply or universally felt by the religious con- 


sciousness of mankind. It is a most remarkable fact that the 
great problem at which all ages and nations had labored with 
so little success, namely, ‘ the creation of the conception of the 
union of the divine and human in a single person,’ was so 
perfectly and so wonderfully solved by the illiterate fisherman 
of Galilee. We have, indeed, been so long accustomed to this 
divine solution of the divine problem of the incarnation, that 
its difficulties, now that they have been overcome, have ceased 

to attract our attention. A little reflection, however, will 
_ suffice to convince us that these difficulties were too much for 
the unassisted powers of the human mind. The second chap- 
ter of Zhe Jesus of the Evangelists, by Mr. Row, is devoted 
to a consideration of the stupendous difficulties of this prob- 
lem. After considering ‘the metaphysical difficulties’ of the 
problem, and the ‘imperfection of the solution of these diffi- 
culties in the Old Testament,’ as well as in all heathen relig- 


1 Doctrine of Person of Christ. Division 1, vol. i. 
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ions, Mr. Row discusses, and sets in a striking light, ‘The 
perfection of the delineation of the human and divine in our 
Lord’s person.’ In this respect, as in all others, the religion 
of Jesus rises above all others, as well as above the purest and 
loftiest conceptions of all the great thinkers and philosophers 
of the heathen world. All the stars of any magnitude go ont 
in presence of the ‘Sun of Righteousness.’ 

We should be glad, if possible, to lay the whole of this 
admirable chapter of Mr. Row’s book before our readers. A 
single page, however, is all that we can here give them. ‘In 
the book of Enoch,’ says Mr. Row, ‘ the Messiah is set forth as 
one who was to unite the divine and human in his person, 
He was to be both the Son of God and the Son of Man. The 
form in which this idea appears is unquestionably an advance 
beyond any contained in the Old Testament.’ 

If the originators of the conception of the Christ of the 
Gospels had had to elaborate their conception of the Messiah 
in this twofold aspect, and had not found it ready to their 
hands, it would have increased the difficulties of the problem 
which they were required to solve. A number of metaphys- 
ical difficulties respecting the possibility of the union of the 
divine and human must at once have presented themselves to 
their minds, and must have been settled some way before they 
could have proceeded a single step in the direction of develop- 
ing the Christ of the Gospels. We will suppose, however, 
that the elaborators of the myths which compose the Gospels 
had all the advantages which they could have derived from 
the perusal of the book of Enoch, and that they started with 
the unconscious purpose of metamorphosing the human Jesus 
into the Messiah of this book, still they would have had to 
invent the whole complicated portraiture of the Christ of the 
Evangelists. Between it and the Messiah of the book of 
Enoch lies an interval so vast that it is. not easy to estimate 
its extent. 

‘We concede that the authors of the Gospel myths started 
with the assumption of the possibility of the union of the 
divine and human in a single person. The task which lay 
before them was to dramatize this conception in a succession 
of mythical creations. 
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‘As the very groundwork of their conception of the Christ, 
it was necessary that they should solve the following prob- 
lems, all unsolved before, and for the solution of which the 
Book of Enoch does not afford them the smallest assistance. 
They had to determine the mode in which the two distinct 
factors of the divine and the human should be united in a 
single personality, the degree of prominence which should be 
assigned to each, and how they should be blended in an har- 
monious unity. When they had agreed upon this point, it 
was further necessary that they should dramatize it over an 
extensive sphere of action.’ 

Having stated in these words, and in those which follow, 
the stupendous difficulties of the problem of the Incarnation, 
the author devotes the remainder of the chapter to the perfec- 
tion and beauty of its solution, as given in the Evangelists, 
not only without apparent effort, but also without apparent 
consciousness. The work proceeds so naturally, so easily, and 
is so perfectly accomplished, that the pen of the Evangelists 
appears to be evidently moved by a divine hand. We cannot 
doubt for a moment that it is the pen of the Holy Ghost which 
has thus set before us, in the union of the human and the 
divine so wonderfully adjusted, a visible object of worship. 
The human mind, which, in its search after such an object, 
has fallen into all sorts of polytheism, reaches its final resting- 
place in the Jesus of the Evangelists, in the God-man of the 
New Testament. 

In like manner, the doctrine of the atonement, and the doc- 
trine of justification by faith in Christ, meets and answers the 
deepest and most inextinguishable needs of a world lying in 
wickedness, and groaning to be delivered from ‘the bondage 
of corruption into the glorious liberty of the sons of God.’ 
But these doctrines, so full of deliverance, and light, and joy, 
and freedom, are inseparably connected with the great root- 
doctrine of the Trinity. These doctrines may not be needed 
by ‘the righteous,’ by those whom Christ came not to call; 
but how can a world of fallen men, of miserable sinners, do 
without them? Are they not our life, our light, our hope, our 
joy—in one word, are they not our salvation ? 
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It seems very wonderful to our minds, that notions of a 
triune God, more or less perfectly developed, should have 
obtained in all the great nations of antiquity. For, as learned 
authors have skown, this doctrine prevailed in Hindostan, 
Chaldea, Persia, Thibet, Tartary, Siberia, China, Egypt, 
among the Greeks, the Romans, the ancient Germans, and the 
ancient Americans. Were these notions of the Trinity derived 
from tradition? If so, then there must have been a revelation, 
of which they are the reflections. And if not, then they must 
have been efforts of reason, from below, to reach the idea of a 
Trinity, which could only be fully and perfectly revealed from 
above. Or, in other words, they were but so many imperfect 
adumbrations, or foreshadows, of the great doctrine revealed 
by Him ‘that cometh from above,’ and ‘ is above all.’ 

So far, then, if we may judge from experience, is the doc- 
trine of the Trinity from being inconsistent with human rea- 
son, that human reason itself demanded its existence and sup- 
port, crying aloud for a Father, a Redeemer, and a Sanctifier. 
Accordingly, such is the character of the Trinity of Hindostan 
and other ancient nations. Thus, to refer to only one instance: 
‘A period of four thousand years presents itself to our medita- 
tion, since the famous statues of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva 
represented the doctrine of the Trinity in the kingdoms of 
Hindostan ; and the statue of this Indian triad, cut as nearly 
as the imagination and skill of man could, to represent that 
great God who is not made with hands; and to this triune 
statue different characters are ascribed. That part represent- 
ing Brahma is considered as the Creator; that representing 
Vishnu, as the Preserver; and that representing Siva is con- 
sidered as the Regenerator of mankind. And these are ex- 
hibited in perfect union —a triplicate image, directing the 
devotion of the worshippers to the sublime doctrine of the 
real Trinity, though sadly mistaken and debased by material 
representation ; yet the triune image, engraven on stone by 


the device of man, surprises and astonishes those acquainted 
with the true doctrine.’ * 


1 A View of the Doctrine of the Trinity founded upon Tradition. By 
Rev. James Kidd, A. D. 
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The truth is, that the reason of mankind found no difficulty 
in the doctrine of a Trinity, just as long as it allowed them to 
frame their own worship and moral code. It was only when, 
by Him who spake as never man spake, it was brought right 
home to the hearts and consciences of men, and humbled all 
their pride in the dust of self-abasement, that the doctrine of 
the Trinity was seen to be irrelevant, absurd, impossible. Dr. 
Priestley, in his treatment of the doctrine of the Trinity, is most 
emphatically a representative man. ‘ Dr. Priestley,’ says Simp- 
son, ‘in his controversy on the Trinity, takes for granted, and 
days it down as a first principle, that the doctrines of the 
Trinity and Atonement are impossible, and such as no mira- 
cles can prove; and then he proceeds to mangle and distort 
the holy Scriptures, to make them speak a language agreeable 
to the notions he has formed, to the subversion of common 
sense.’* §o, precisely, is it with the whole tribe of Socinian 
writers, as Mr. Simpson has most abundantly shown; their 
jadgment and their logic are the abject slaves of their prede- 
termined notions. Plato found no difficulty in the belief of a 
Trinity; Priestley finds it impossible to embrace so great an 
absurdity. Christ ‘came not to call the righteous but sinners 
to repentance.’ Hence these sinners, who, feeling their ruined 
and lost condition, cry unto God out of the depths, must have 
both a Saviour and a Sanctifier, as well as a Creator. It is 
the imperative demand of every broken and contrite spirit. 
Food is not more necessary to the hangry, nor drink to the 
thirsty, than are the support and comfort of the holy Trinity, 
in all His several offices, to the self-condemned sinner. He is 
the life, the light, and the joy of his soul. This practical, felt 
necessity of the doctrine of the Trinity is, after all, the great 
argument which carries it over all opposition into the hearts 
of men. Puzzle not thy brain, then, O Christian! with the 
difficulties of this doctrine; simply believe, and live. This is 
thy wisdom.’ 


2 Simpson’s Plea, p. 19. 


8 In the preceding paper there are some repetitions, which are purposely 
jntroduced, with certain variations by which they are justified. For instance 
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Art. IT.—1. The Capital of the Tycoon. By Sir Rutherford 
Alcock. London: Longman, Green & Longman. 1863, 


2. Le Ja Lilustré. Par Aimé Humbert. Paris: Libraire 
de L. Hachette et Cie. 1870. 


3. Tales of Old Japan. By A. B. Mitford. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1871. 


Although descriptions, books, and pictures fail to give us a 
satisfactory idea of a country or people, they serve, at least, 
to color our thoughts, so that, through them, our impressions 
assume a definite shape or form. Until within the last twenty 
years men were deprived of these sources of information con- 
cerning Japan. For two centuries the country was enveloped 
in mystery, a terra incognita to the rest of the world. Separ- 
ated by a narrow sea from China, she remained apart, with 
her gates hermetically sealed against her near neighbors, as 
well as the rest of mankind. Early English navigators gave 
quaint and marvellous accounts of this unknown land; and 
the Italian, Marco Paulo, told wondrous stories of these ‘ Isles. 
washed by stormy seas, and abounding in gold and pearls.’ 


after the language, ‘three in one, and one in three,’ has been fully explained’ 
by us, we return to it again, not to repeat the explanation, but to show that 
it has been given by others as well as by ourselves. To show, in other 
words, that it has been given by ‘an infinity of Trinitarians, from Augustine: 
to Simpson,’ so that those Unitarians who have ignored this explanation 
are left without excuse. If they would seriously attend to this explanation, 
they could not pretend that the doctrine of the Trinity is absurd, or even 
involved in the shadow of a contradiction. Hence, instead of attending to 
this explanation, they invariably shun it, and proceed in their attacks on the 
doctrine in question, just as if no such explanation had ever been given. It 
suits their purpose much better to set forth the doctrine of the Trinity in 
their own way, in which it is really absurd, self-contradictory, and impos- 
sible, and then let fly the thunders of their artillery at their own poor man 
of straw. We repeat, they are without excuse. How much more, then, are 
those ministers of orthodox Churches without excuse who permit them- 


selves to be caught and carried away by the miserable sophistry of avowed 
Socinians ! 
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But he only told what he heard from the Chinese, and the 
narration, which was taken down by his friends from his dicta- 
tion, was not published for nearly two centuries after his 
death. Mendez Pinto, who was by turns merchant and pirate, 
was cast on the shores of Japan by stormy weather, and, on 
his return to Portugal, told such marvellous stories of the 
country that Congreve calls him ‘ The Prince of Liars ;’ yet 
some of his materials were evidently picked up on the Chinese 
or Japanese coast, albeit they were embellished by his invent- 
ive genius. 

The beginning of any intercourse and trade with Japan may 
be traced back to the year 1542, when three Portuguese adven- 
turers were driven, by stress of weather, to this unknown 
coast. The inhabitants received them civilly, and we find that 
they were so pleased with one another that arrangements for 
trade were effected. The strangers agreed to send annually 
a ship ‘laden with woollen cloths, furs, silks, taffetas, and 
other commodities needed by the Japanese.’ A few years 
later Hansiro, a Japanese noble, committed an act of homi- 
cide, and fled his country, taking refuge in Goa. He soon 
became a convert to the Romish faith, and was baptized. He 
was a shrewd and enterprising man, and at once resolved 
to do what he could for the spiritual and temporal welfare of 
his people. He succeeded in persuading the merchants that a 
lucrative trade might be established between the two coun- 
tries; and at the same time he represented to the Jesuit priests 
the large field which was awaiting Gospel work. There was 
one priest who eagerly listened to his account. Francis 
Xavier, the Jesuit Apostle of the East, was one of those souls 
which are moulded to do great actions and effect great 
changes. In a short time he embarked with the Japanese 
refugee and a number of his own Order as missionaries; mer- 
chants with their wares formed also a part of the ship’s com- 
pany. They were all received very kindly, and allowed every 
facility of intercourse with the people. We are told that ‘ the 
people freely bought the goods of the traders, and listened to 
the teachings of the missionaries.’ 

No opposition was encountered except from the Bonzes, or 

3 
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native priesthood ; and when they appealed to the Emperor 
‘to banish the Jesuit and Romish monks,’ it is related ‘ that, 
annoyed by their importunities, he asked them “how many 
different religions there were in Japan?” They answered, 
“ Thirty-five.” ‘ Well,” said the Emperor, “ when thirty-five 
religions can be tolerated, we can easily bear with thirty-six; 
leave the strangers in peace. ”’ 

Forty years passed away, and the Roman Catholic faith was 
held with increasing esteem—no Protestant element had been 
introduced—and so great was the power of the Church that a 
Japanese embassy was sent to Rome, to Pope Gregory XIII, 
with letters and presents. It is said ‘ that their reception at 
Rome was not only magnificent, but their whole progress 
through Spain and Italy was one continued ovation. A nation 
of thirty millions of intelligent people had been won to the 
Romish faith, and was not this cause for rejoicing? But, so 
great are the vicissitudes of life, such the mutations of even 
spiritual success upon earth, that, at the very time when the 
greatest honors were bestowed by the Pope on the Japanese 
embassy, an edict had gone forth in Japan from the Kubo- 
sama, or sovereign lord of Japan, banishing every Catholic 
missionary, within six months, on pain of death; all crosses 
were to be destroyed, and every Church levelled to the 
ground. 

So long did it take in those days to exchange civilities be- 
tween nations, that eight years passed before the embassy, 
under the Jesuit Superior, Peré Valignani, returned to Japan, 
where they found the old king, who had befriended them, 
dead, his successor ill-disposed, and all their communities sup- 
pressed. 

Although this change in the Japanese policy seemed sud- 
den, it was, doubtless, founded upon a fear of spiritual 
supremacy and Papal infallibility. The priests had become 
arrogant and overbearing; every convert at once swore fealty 
and implicit obedience to the Church’s command, which 
might at any time be brought to bear against the Sovereign of 
Japan. No wonder that Taiko-Saima felt his power and his 
crown to be insecure when he read the following letters ad- 
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dressed to the Pope by three feudal Princes. The Prince of 
Bungo wrote: ‘ To him who ought to be adored, and who 
holds the place of the King of Heaven, the great and very 
holy Pope.’ The King of Arima wrote: ‘To the very great 
and holy lord, whom I adore, because he holds on earth the 
place of God Himeelf.’ The Prince of Omasa wrote: ‘ With 
hands raised to heaven, and with sentiments of profound ad- 
miration, I adore the most holy Pope, who holds the place of 
God on earth.’ Taiko-Saima felt that this assumption of 

wer was inimical to his own authority, and when, through 
the death of Nobunaga, the government fell into his hands, 
he determined to undermine the Church in order to secure 
the throne. 


The Jesuits, under Xavier, enjoyed unaccountable tolerae 
tion when we think that the sovereign, the Mikado (literally, 
‘the Son of Heaven’), reigned over the Japanese as the 
acknowledged descendant of the gods. When the persecution 
began the penalty of death was denounced against all who 
refused to trample under foot the effigy of the Virgin and 
the infant Jesus. According to Doeff, only twenty years ago 
every native of Nagasaki was required thus to prove his abhor- 
rence of Christianity. The trampling ceremony was performed 
annually upon a festival day, and so universal was it that bed- 
ridden invalids and infants in arms were made to touch it’ with 
their feet. 


The persecution of the Church was followed by prostration 
of trade; heavy restrictions were placed upon it, and, about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, all relations with other 
nations were closed. No foreigners were allowed to land, and 
no Japanese was permitted to leave his home. All strangers 


- who were cast on shore, or any natives who were caught in 


the attempt to leave it, were killed or imprisoned. Until the 
recent treaties, these laws were strictly enforced, and for two 
centuries no Japanese left his island home. 


The name Japan is a corruption of Ji-pun-guo—Ji, sun ; 


pun, root or origin ; guo, land or country—and here we find 
the origin of Marco Paulo’s Zipanga. It is commonly trans- 
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lated ‘ The Land of the Rising Sun.’ The imperial banner ig 
« red sun on a white ground. 

The approach to the coast of Japan is said to remind the 
traveller of the ‘ picturesque fiords’ of Norway. Hills rise 
from the water’s edge, and pines are plentiful, but, upon land- 
ing, the flora assumes a more tropical character. The cypress, 
the bamboo, and the palm give variety to the scenery. There 
is a lavish display of flowers and blossoms in spring; the 
hedges are adorned with many which are unknown in Europe, 
and the humblest dwelling is decorated with flowering vines, 
The camelia is found here in great profusion, and the sti-. 
phelia, so much prized by botanists, grows in luxuriance as a 
creeper. The bay is very beautifu!, resembling a placid lake, 
in its freedom from all turmoil; it seems as it were hushed to 
sleep in the embraces of the land which encircles it, for 
although the wind may be blowing a gale outside, there is 
always perfect repose here. 

But, with the external appearance of the country ceases 
every resemblance to any other land under the sun. When 
you meet the people, you discover immediately that you not 
only have never seen their like in any other quarter of the 
globe, but that your ideal is far from reaching, the living em- 
bodiment. We are told that even a long sojourn in other 
eastern lands has failed to prepare the traveller for certain 
specialties in the Japanese figure, costume, and physiognomy. 

The costume of the lower classes is very limited, and the 
women impress the traveller, at first, as being hideous, with 
their large mouths full of black teeth, and their lips daubed 
with red. Love of dress, being an entirely undeveloped taste 
among this order of Japanese, they choose to adorn their 
bodies with elaborate specimens of tattooing. Bright blue 
dragons, lions, tigers, figures of men and women, are all por- 
trayed with artistic skill. Julius Caesar would have described 
them as ‘scantily dressed, but decently painted.’ 

The head-dress forms the principal distinction in the cos- 
tume of the men and women throughout Japan. The men 
shave the front and crown of the head; the rest of the hair, 
growing from the temples and back of the head, is care- 
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fully gathered together and drawn upward, and 0 tied as to 
form a tuft on the skull. Certain professors form exceptions 
to this rule. Buddhist ,priests and physicians shave off all 
their hair, ‘while. surgeons allow all of theirs to grow, and 
gather it in a knot on the top of the head. The women have 
very large suits of hair which they arrange like a turban, and 
fill with pieces of tortoise-sheli, about fifteen inches long. The 
face is painted red and white, the lips purple, with a golden 
tinge, and, if married, the teeth are blackened and the eye- 
brows carefully extirpated. The fan is seen in the hands of 
every Japanese man or woman. They are made subservient 
to every variety of purpose. Von Siebold says: ‘ They are 
deemed sufficient guard from the sun ; visitors receive dainties 
offered them upon their fans; the beggar, imploring charity, 
holds oat his fan for the alms his prayers may have obtained. 
The fan serves the dandy in lieu of a whalebone switch; the 
pedagogue, instead of a ferule for the offending school-boy’s 
knuckles; and, not to dwell too long upon the subject, a fan, 
presented to the high-born criminal upon a peculiar kind of 
salver, is said to be the form of announcing his death doom: 
his head is struck off at the same moment as he stretches his 
hand toward the fan.’ 

Buckle asserts that the character of a people’s civilization is 
actually determined by the climate. In northern countries 
the people are compelled to live within doors, and find most 
of their pleasure at home; hence they are more domestic in 
their tastes, while in sunny lands they rejoice in the freedom 
of an out-of.door existence. The houses in Japan are open, 
and afford the passer-by a full view, from the front to the 
back-garden. ‘he inmates of a house work, eat, sleep, or 
perform their ablutions, without restraint, utterly regardless 
of any curious or impertinent eyes which may be gazing upon 
them from without. The houses are usually built of wood 
and lath; and, as there is a scarcity of water, nothing is more 
common than that whole streets should be burned down in a 
night, and the Japanese regard the catastrophe with the same 
equanimity and resignation with which a Christian would 
receive a dispensation of Providence. Fires are inevitable, 
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they seem to think; they are evils which are beyond the 
power of man to avert. It is doubtless on account of this 
insecure/tenure that their houses are built so simply, and with 
such a small outlay. A calculation'has been made that the 
large city of Yeddo is consumed, in successive portions, every 
seven years. 

The northern islands of the group often suffer from severe 
winters, but at Yeddo the climate is delightful; the surround- 
ing country rarely assumes a winter garb, although the weather 
becomes much colder. The greatest change is now perceived 
in the appearance of the people, who gradually, with the 
increasing cold, assume more robust proportions. The only 
fire which cheers their dwellings is a handful of coals in a 
chafing-dish, so that the required warmth is obtained by heap- 
ing on clothes, which, when summer appears, they as indus- 
triously doff. In the streets the men take especial care of 
their noses, bundling them up so carefully, with the mufflers 
tied first around the head, and knotted on the nose, that only 
a small part of the forehead and eyes are visible. The men-of 
the better classes are neat in their appearance ; the woinen 
keep themselves within doors, rarely venturing out. They 
are a very courteous race, and their tongue is said to be softer 
than any save the Italian. 

‘The Japanese are the only nation,’ says Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, ‘ who, so far as is known, ever frankly adopted as 
their own, and at one effort, a language and a literature, 
together with a whole system of morals and ethics, from a 
neighboring people (in many respects essentially different), 
without any pressure from conquest, and while in possession 
of a civilization of rival pretensions, a marked nationality, and 
a strongly developed spirit of independence. Yet such seems 
to have been the fact without a doubt. Although the rela- 
tions of China with Japan have often been hostile, and no 
approach to fusion has ever taken place between the two 
nations, the Japanese did adopt, at some distant period, now 
unknown, the system of writing of the Chinese. And although 
the Japanese invented for themselves, long subsequently, a 
systein of phonetic symbols, consisting of a syllabary, or alpha- 
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bet of forty-seven letters, which, with the addition of certain 
accents, suffices to convey all the sounds of the language; and 
notwithstanding it has been in general use now some eight 
centuries, they have not relinquished the hieroglyphic written 
language adopted from the Chinese. So the two languages 
and systems of writing exist, side by side, to this day.’ 

A singular fact in the Japanese language is that the nouns 
have no genders, and that the personal pronouns are rarely, 
if ever, used; the nouns, almost invariably, supplying their 
places. 

‘The spoken language,’ Alcock goes on to say, ‘except in 
these particulars, and in the complicated construction of their 
verbs, presents no serious difficulties to the learner. In pro- 
nunciation, none in comparison with the Chinese; for the sya- 
tem of intonation, in eight modulations, any one of which 
may entirely alter the sense, is unknown to Japan. Nor are 
there any guttural or difficult sounds, if we except the semi- 
liquid sound given to the 7; neither 7 nor #, but something 
between both. The Malay has sometimes been described as 
the Italian of the East; but the Japanese, with all its soft 
and liquid sounds, has still better pretensions to be so consid- 
ered. But once we come to the written language the difficul- 
ties accumulate. They have three modes or systems of writ- 
ing. The first consists in the use of the Chinese characters, 
the second and third in the two alphabets known as the Kata- 
gana and the Hiragana. But this goes a very little way 
toward exhausting the subject. The Japanese have, unfortu- 
nately for the European students, many different methods of 
writing Chinese characters, and, worse still, a habit of mingling 
all the different modes on the same page. .... . But, as if 
to accumulate perplexities and baffle beginners, a further 
habit prevails of using the ideographic characters in a sen- 
tence, sometimes according to the meaning or idea to be con- 
veyed, and at others merely as phonetic signs. Lastly, although 
they have adopted the whole Chinese collection of characters, 
and learned to attach to each the ideas belonging to them in 
China, the construction of sentences is often so completely dif- 
ferent, according to the genius of the Japanese language, that 
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it is difficult for a Chinese to read a book written by a Japan- 
ese in the Chinese character so as fully to understand every 
sentence ; nor can the Japanese read Chinese books, although 
the contrary has been very confidently asserted. With these 
observations it will be clear that only those who have ample 
leisure, with years before them, can hope to attain any mastery 
of the written language of the Japanese in the Chinese form. 

The Sovereign of Japan reigns by divine right; not only as 
being directly descended from the gods, but as being still inti- 
mately identified with them. The spirit of the sun goddess 
is believed to be embodied in each reigning Mikado. His 
august person is too sacred to be exposed to the gaze of his 
subjects ; he leads a solitary life, apart from his fellow beings, 
enjoying the poor triumph of ‘ wielding a barren sceptre,’ and 
breathing out a lonely, useless existence in a gi:ded cage. He 
never discourses with the external world, excepting through 
the women who take care of him; they provide his food, and 
see that he is freshly attired every day; his sacred feet never 
touch the earth; his head is never exposed to sun or air; his 
countenance is never seen by profane eyes. To him the 
elements and mankind are sealed books. On one occasion, 
some years ago, during one of those terrific fires for which the 
great cities of Japan are celebrated, the flames at length 
reached the sacred precincts where the Mikado lived, and the 
only choice left was to take to flight or be burned alive. His 
Majesty was compelled to flee, not only to one temple, bat 
again to a second; and on his way to the last place of refuge 
the flames became so furious that he was forced to escape 
from his car and betake himself ignominiously to his feet as 
the more expeditious way of moving. This little episode was, 
doubtless, the most exciting in his life. 

The claim of the Mikado to despotic power remains undis- 
puted, but some centuries ago a military chief possessed him- 
self of the actual authority, under the title of Zéogoon; he be- 
came the vicegerent or deputy of the Mikado, who still 
retained his pomp and state with the nominal sovereignty. 
Worldly affairs were made to appear unworthy the thought of 
a child of the sun, and with this sage plea he was deprived of 
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his power. No business affairs are allowed to disturb his 
celestial serenity, and no act of sovereignty which has not a 
religions character. He canonizes great men after death, the 
Ziogoon intimating to him those whom he may think worthy 
of that distinction. He also determines the days on which 
festivals are to be celebrated, and the colors appropriate to 
evil spirits. One other passive act—if an act may be called 
passive—he performs: in order to preserve the stability and 
tranquility of his realm, he passes a certain number cf hours 
every day in sitting immovable on his throne. Should his 
head turn to the right or left, destruction might befall that 
part of his empire which receives or is deprived of his look. 
After remaining thus for the requisite number of hours, he 
abdicates in favor of his crown, which is formally placed upon 
the throne in his stead, and there remains, as his substitute, 
for the rest of the day. 

Everything about the Mikado must be constantly new; no 
article of dress is worn a second time; plates and dishes are 
new at every meal, and none are allowed to use aught which 
has been rendered sacred by his touch. ‘ Whatever article of 
any kind,’ says Von Siebold, ‘has been hallowed by the 
Mikado’s use, even such remote use as cooking what he is to 
eat, is thereby so sanctified that no human touch must be 
afterward suffered to profane them. To wear his cast clothes, 
to eat off his plates, cook in his sancepan, etc., or even to feed 
upon the broken victuals from his table, would call down the 
vengeance of heaven upon the sacrilegious offender. To pre- 
vent all risk of the kind, everything that has once been, in 
any way, employed in the service of the Mikako is immedi- 
ately torn, broken, or otherwise destroyed ; his clothes, which 
are of a color that no other person may wear, are burnt; and 
hence arises the only drawback upon all this state. The 
Mikado is supported by the Ziogoon, and the allowances from 
Yeddo, not being as ample as might be wished, the heavy 
expense of renewing daily, almost hourly, whatever pertains 
to the son of heaven, is alleviated by supplying his wardrobe, 
table, kitchen, etc., with articles of the very cheapest, and, 
therefore, coarsest description.” 
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There is a system of duality in Japan which is unknown to 
other nations; you can never deal with a single agent. ‘ From 
the sovereign on his throne to the postman, they all run in 
couples. You ask for your interpreter, and finding him long 
in coming, you demand the reason, and you receive for con- 
clusive answer, that “ He could not come without his shadow!” 
If the objection strikes you as singular or novel, it is explained 
that his shadow is an “ ometsky,” literally, “ the eye that sees 
through”— in plain English, a spy, without whom it is not 
safe for him to enter on the performance of his functions; for 
the “ometsky ” is supposed to be a witness to the loyalty of 
his action. This double machinery of a titular sovereign who 
only reigns, and a lieutenant of the empire who only governs 
and does not reign, from generation to generation, is certainly 
something very curious; and, by long continuance, it seems 
to have led to » duplicate system such as never existed in any 
other part of the world, carried out to almost every detail of 
existence. Every office is doubled ; every man is alternately 
watcher and watched. Not only the whole administrative 
machinery is in duplicate, but the most elaborate system of 
check and counter-check, on the most approved Machiavellian 
principle, is here developed with a minuteness and perfection 
as regards details difficult at first to realize. As upon all 
this is grafied a system of more than Oriental mendacity, one 
feels launched into a world of shadows and make-believes hard 
to grapple with in the great business of life.’ 

Of the mendacity of the people, and their cynical views 
respecting it, Sir Rutherford Alcock gives the following illus- 
tration: ‘ One of these official gentry, upon a particular occa- 
sion, having been found in deliberate contradiction with him- 
self, wa. asked, somewhat abruptly, perhaps, how he could 
reconcile it to his conscience to utter such untruths? With 
perfect calmness and self-possession, he replied, “I told you 
last month that such and such a thing had been done, and 
now I tell you the thing has not been done at all. 1 am an 
officer, whose business it is to carry out the instructions I 
receive, and to say what I am told to say. What have I to 
do with its truth or falsehood ?”’ 
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The original religion, or the Sinto of the Japanese, which 
d the virtue of not being idolatrous, is now joined 
with the two derived from China—Confucianism and Buddh- 
ism. Their creed teaches them to believe in a futurity for 
both men and animals—in a place of happiness for the good, 
and punishment for the bad. Amida is the name of the god 
who reigns and rules over these heavenly regions, and it is 
through his mediation alone that men may attain and enjoy 
them. Buddhism took deeper root in Japan than Confucian- 
ism. Among the doctrines of Buddha are, ‘an omnipotent 
Creator, a Divine Incarnation, a Man-God, who came into the 
world to enlighten and show the way of salvation.’ The 
votaries to this faith, over the East, are counted by hun- 
dreds of millions, The late Abbé Huc says, that ‘it con- 
tains a number of moral truths and dogmas which form the 
basis of Christianity.’ That these truths should be blended 
with idolatry, and that the religious services should be so re- 
volting, are sad enough ; but they sure'y have a foundation of 
truth, on which may, at some day, be reared ‘that goodly 
building fitly framed together whose finisher is Christ.’ 

The image of Buddha at Kamakura is one of the wonders 
of the East. It is of bronze, and represents the god sitting, in 
the Oriental manner, on a lotus. It is fifty feet high, and 
ninety-six feet in circumference at the base, and is raised on 
a pedestal five or six feet from the ground. ‘ The image was 
made about six hundred years ago, and was cast in sections of 
a few square feet of surface each, and an inch or more thick ; 
and when put together the joints were fitted so closely that 
now, after the lapse of centuries, they can be detected only 
where the weather has made them visible in the discolora- 
tion.” The statue is hollow, the interior forming a temple. 
It is a work of high art, and Pumpelly says: ‘The sculptor 
has succeeded in impressing upon the cold metal the essence 
of the promise given by Sakyamuni to his followers, a promise 
which has been, during more than twenty centuries, the 
guiding hope of countless millions of souls. This is the doc- 
trine of the final attainment of Nirvana—the state of utter 
annihilation of {external consciousness after ages of purifica- 
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tion by transmigration. Both the face, which is of the Hindoo 
type, and the attitude are in perfect harmony with the idea 
intended to be expressed, I felt that I saw, for the first time, 
and where I least expected it, a realization, in art, of a reli- 
gious idea. No Madonna on canvas, or Christ in marble, had 
ever been other to me than suggestive, through the aid of an 
acquaintance with the subjects treated. The Buddha of 
Kamakura is a successful rendering of a profound religious 
abstraction.’ 

One of the largest and most celebrated temples of Japan is 
in Yeddo, called the Temple of Quanonas, dedicated to the god 
Quanwon, of thirty-six arms and one hundred hands. On 
entering this temple you find the altar, flowers, chandeliers, 
priests in robes, burning of incense, choristers, mumbling of 
prayers in an unknown torgue, and a constant reiteration, for 
an hour, without a moment’s cessation, ‘Amida! Amida! 
Amida!’ the name of the god of heaven. The services are 
strikingly similar to the Romish ritual. The first mission- 
aries who accompanied Francis Xavier were impressed by 
the coincidence. The Abbé Huc boldly asserts that it is ‘ the 
devil’s counterfeit.’ 

Some of their religious ceremonies are very remarkable. 
One of them requires the penitent to pray under a waterfall, 
that his soul may be purified through his body. This is called 
Suigiy6. The Buddhist gods are inexorable in their require- 
ments of true believers. Prayer and fasting, severe penances, 
mortification of the flesh, beside a goodly proportion of worldly 
effects, are offerings which are necessary to propitiate them. 
When a favor is prayed for, the prayer must be accompanied 
by a votive tablet of equal value to the favor desired. Poorer 
persons offer up the queue of their hair; and Mitford tells of 
‘a temple in great renown at Horinouchi, some eight or nine 
miles from Yeddo, where is a rope about two inches and a 
half in diameter, and about six fathoms long, entirely made 
of human hair so given to the gods; it lies coiled up, dirty, 
moth-eaten, and uncared-for, at one end of a long shed full 
of tablets and pictures, by the side of a rude native fire- 
engine.’ 
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‘But,’ says Mitford, ‘ of all the marvellous customs that I 
wot of, in convection with Japanese religious exercises, none 
appears to me so strange as that of spitting at the images of 
the gods, more especially at the statues of the Vi-6, the two 
huge red, or red and green statues which, like Gog and Ma- 
gog, emblems of strength, stand as guardians of the chief 
Buddhist temples. The figures are protected by a network of 
iron wire, through which the votaries, praying the while, spit 
pieces of paper, which they have chewed into a pulp. If the 
pellet sticks to the statue, the omen is favorable ; if it talls, 
the prayer is not accepted. The inside of the great bell at 
the Tycoon’s burial ground, and almost every holy statue 
throughout the country, are all covered with these out-spittings 
from their pious mouths.’ ' 

By far the most beautiful part of the Japanese religion, and 
that which best accords with our feelings, is the honor and 
reverence which they give their dead. In all that relates to 
their departed friends, they exhibit a refinement of feeling 
which one rarely hopes to see out of Christian lands. Their 
cemeteries are generally beautifully planted with fine trees 
and shrubbery, the avenues are neatly kept, and great care is 
bestowed on the tombs, on which much taste and art are dis- 
played. Paved terraces, surrounded by stone balustrades, 
form family lots. The graves are marked mostly with simple 
tablets, sometimes recording the name and date, often a simple 
name, as ‘ True Heart,’ ‘ Dear Flower.’ In front of the grave 
is a vase for flowers, and another for water, and these are con- 
stantly renewed. 

One of the most gorgeous shrines was built in memory of 
Prince Iyéyasu. It is eighty miles northward of Yeddo, at 
Nikké, a place so beautiful that the Japanese have a rhyming 
proverb which says, that ‘ he who has not seen Nikké should 
never pronounce the word Kekké,’ (charming, delicious, beau- 
tiful). There are three shrines attached to the temple dedi- 
cated to the memory of seven princes who are buried there. 

‘The shrines,’ says Mitford, ‘are of exceeding beauty, 
lying on one side of a splendid avenue of Scotch firs, which 
border a broad, well-kept gravel walk. Passing through a 
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small gateway of rare design, we come into a large stone 
courtyard, lined with a long array of collossal stone lanterns, 
the gift of the vassals of the departed Prince. A second gate. 
way, supported by gilt pillars carved all round with figures of 
dragons, leads into another court, in which are a bell-tower, 
@ great cistern cut out of a single block of stone, like a 
sarcophagus, and a smaller number of lanterns in bronze; 
these are given by the Go San Ké, the three princely families 
in which the succession to the office of Shogun was vested. 
Inside this is a third court, partly covered like a cloister, the 
approach to which is a doorway of even greater beauty and 
richness than the last; the ceiling is gilt, and painted with 
arabesques, and with heavenly angels playing on musical in- 
struments, and the panels of the wails are sculptured in high 
relief with admirable representations of birds and flowers, life- 


size, life-like, all being colored to imitate nature. 


Inside this 


enclosure stands a shrine, before the closed door of which a 
priest on one side, and a retainer of the house of Tokugawa 
on the other, sit mounting guard, mute and immovable as 
though they themselves were a part of the carved ornaments. 
Passing on one side of the shrine, we come to another court, 
plainer than the last, and at the back of the little temple in- 
side of it is a flight of stone steps, at the top of which, pro- 
tected by a bronze door, stands a simple monumental urn of 
bronze on a stone pedestal. Under this is the grave itself; and 
it has always struck me that there is no small amount of poet- 
ical feeling in this simple ending to so much magnificence. 
The sermon may have been preached by design, or it may 
have been by accident, but the lesson is there. There is little 
difference between the three shrines, all of which are decor- 
ated in the same manner. It is very difficult to do justice to 
their bearty in words. Writing many thousand miles away 
from them, I have before me the memory of a place green in 
winter, pleasant and cool in the hottest summer; of peaceful 
cloisters, of the fragrance of incense, of the subdued chant of 
richly robed priests, and the music of bells; of exquisite de- 
signs, harmonious coloring, rich gilding. The hum of the vast 


city outsde is unheard here: Iyéyasu himself, in the moun- 
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tains of Nikké, has no quieter resting-place than his descend- 
ants in the heart of the city over which they ruled.’ 

The reverence which the Japanese show for the dead does 
not prevent their facilitating the enjoyments of the living. 
Festivals are very numerous. There is one religious festival 
which is very uncommon, as it is held in honor of the Devil. 
In the eighth month there is a dance of demons which is per- 
formed in the street. They are horned in the most approved 
style, armed with a stick, and beat a drum, which marks the 
measure for their dance. The dress is a combination of the 
colors— black, white, red, and green. The explanation of the 
choice of such bright hues for the Prince of Darkness appears 
to be that a theological dispute arose as to the most appropri- 
ate and becoming tint. Some divines said black, others white, 
a third affirmed that red was the color, and a fourth green. 
The debate grew so fierce and violent that, at length, it was 
determined to submit the case to the Mikado, who declared 
all parties to be right; and since then, the Japanese devils 
wear the four colors, and dance merrily, up and down the 
streets, once a year. This custom reminds us of that quaint 
saying of Charles Lamb: ‘ Behave civilly to the Devil himself, 
for no man knows where he may one day want a friend.’ 

The Japanese are very social, and often assemble together 
in parties, amusing themselves with music and dancing. They 
are very fond of music, and ascribe to it a divine origin. 
According to their ideas, the sun goddess, in anger at the ill- 
treatment of a brother, retired into a cave, leaving the earth 
in darkness, and music was invented by the gods to lure her 
forth. In summer picnics and water parties are in great favor. 
Large companies spend the afternoon and part of the night on 
their boats, with music and dancing. In the heat of the day 
they lie moored in some shady nook, where they can enjoy the 
view. At night the boats are illuminated with colored paper 
lanterns. In order to entertain the company, should conversa- 
tion flag, professional musicians, jugglers, and posture-makers 
are hired for the day. To these are added a variety of story- 
tellers, who make it their business to learn all the gossip of the 
neighborhood, and retail it for the delectation of their employ- 
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ers. Often they are hired to relieve the monotony of a sick 
room. 

The game of foot-ball is held in high favor at the Japanese 
Court. The first emperor who engaged in the sport was the 
Emperor Mommu, who reigned during the latter part of the 
seventh century. During the days when the Mikado and his 
Court were reduced to poverty, we are told that ‘ the Asukai 
family, notwithstanding their high rank, were wont to eke out 
their scanty income by giving lessons in the art of playing foot- 
ball.’ 

The wrestlers of Japan present an appearance which is 
entirely at variance with our ideas of physical strength and 
activity. The picture of a Japanese champion wrestler repre- 
sents a heavy, huge, unshapely mass of flesh. They are usually 
low vulgar fellows, who are attached to the persons of the great 
Daimios, occupying to them the same position which jockeys 
hold to their patrons in our country. They harden their 
limbs by beating them and butting them against wooden 
posts. 

The following graphic description of a wrestling-match is 
translated from the Yedo Hanjéki: ‘ From daybreak till eight 
in the morning a drum is beaten to announce that there will 
be wrestling. The spectators rise early for the sight. The 
adversaries, having been settled, the wrestlers enter the ring 
from the east and from the west. Tall, stalwart men are they, 
with sinews and bonesof iron. Like the gods Nid,‘ they stand 
with their arms akimbo, and, facing one another, they crouch 
in their strength. The umpire watches until the two men 
draw their breath at the same time, and with his fan gives the 
signal. They jump up and close with one another, like tigers 
springing on their prey, or dragons playing with a ball. Each 
is bent on throwing the other by twisting or by lifting him. 
It is no mere trial of brute strength; it is a tussle of skill 
against skill. Each of the forty-eight throws is tried in turn. 
From left to right, and from right to left, the umpire hovers. 
about, watching for the victory to declare itself. Some of the 
spectators back the east, others back the west. The patrons 
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of the ring are so excited that they feel the strength tingling 
within them; they clench their fists, and watch their men, 
without so much as blinking their eyes. At last one man, 
east or west, gains the advantage, and the umpire lifts his fan 
in token of victory. The plaudits of the bystanders shake the 
neighborhood, and they throw their clothes or valuables into 
the ring, to be redeemed afterward in money; nay, in his ex- 
citement, a man will even tear off his neighbor’s jacket and 
throw it in.’ 

The Japanese are fond of amusement, and disposed to be 
social in their intercourse with one another, but they are very 
punctilious in observing the minutest forms of etiquette. Two 
gentlemen meet in the street, and bow low, remaining some 
minutes in this attitude; indeed, they never straighten them- 
selves entirely so long as, by looking back, they can see each 
other. In the beginning of a morning visit, the guest and 
host sit down on their heels, facing each other; then, at the 
same moment, they place their hands on the ground, gaze 
_ steadily into one another’s eyes, and simultaneously bow their 
heads as close as possible to their knees. Next eome the com- 
pliments of the day, answered on either side by a muttered 
‘he, he, he!’ Then pipes and tea are duly served ; and it is 
not before all these ceremonies are exactly performed that 
anything like conversation is begun. In their intercourse 
with one another, the Japanese are careful never to allude to 
their troubles or vexations of any kind; even when in deep 
distress they assume a cheerful countenance in company. A 
morning call ends by serving on a sheet of white paper con- 
fectionery and other dainties, which are eaten with chop-sticks ; 
and whatever the visitor cannot eat he is expected to take 
away with him ; and, to this end, he carefully folds it in paper, 
and deposits it in his pocket-sleeve. At grand dinners it is 
expected that a guest shall be accompanied by his servant with 
a basket, in order that he may gather up the fragments which 
remain. 

The furniture of a well-furnished house, from that of the 
Daimio, whose revenue is estimated at a million measures of 
rice, to the little shop-keeper or peasant, who lives from hand 
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to mouth, is never more than a bare, matted room, small but 
clean ; a few shelves of lacquer let into a recess ; a few lacquer 
cups and saucers, or porcelain cups on as many trays or stands, 
This is all that the richest have. The kitchen furniture con- 
sists of a few buckets, two or three pans, and a movable stove, 
with a pan for cooking the daily rice. A number of feather 
and bamboo brooms, plenty of air and water, and you have 
before you the home-comforts of the Japanese. ‘ Have you 
not been long enough in Japan,’ said one of them to an Eng. 
lish official, ‘to know our habits are too simple for such useless 
and cumbrous appliances as your English comforts? Tables 
and chairs, which you Europeans, we are told, cannot manage 
to live without, are to us superfluities ; our matting and quilts 
suffice for beds, bamboo or lacquer make our pillows; what 
else does man want? You build houses ten times as large as 
is necessary for your accommodation, and more than your 
income can keep up—so I heard from a Dutch friend at Naga- 
saki—merely that you may have room to stow away an end- 
less succession of ugly and oblong pieces of timber, tortured 


into various uses and shapes. We build houses to live in, not 


for ostentation, and still less as store-rooms for useless things ; 
and we think ourselves not behind you in wisdom.’ Evidences 
of a sufficiency are everywhere seen throughout Japan, and 
although there is no display or luxury, there is, at the same 
time, no want. 

The chief articles of food are fish and rice, and the beverages 
are tea and saki. With the Japanese, rice takes the place of 
bread, which they never use. A high Japanese official, on 
being told that the English did not grew rice, but ate bread 
instead, turned to his brother officer and said: ‘Alas, wretched 
people, they have no rice!’ The only fermented liquor used 
in Japan is the saki, distilled from rice, and differing from the 
Chinese samshu in that it is weaker, and contains often some 
of the poisonous oil of distillation. It is taken warm, and the 
better kind is said not to be unpleasant to the taste. The 
ruling vice in Japan is drunkenness, and although this is 
usually confined to the male portion of the community, there 
is one festival which occurs on the third day of the third 
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month, when the women are allowed to indulge freely in their 
libations ; but should a woman of the lower classes be found 
drunk on any other day of the year, she would incur the 
penalty of a severe beating from her husband ; while, if she 
belonged to the higher class, the sword of her spouse could 
alone wipe out the dishonor. 

The koku of rice varies in value; it is by this measure that 
all the revenues of the country are calculated. The lowest 
value is rather more than a pound sterling, and sometimes it 
is worth three times that much. The salaries are all paid in 
rice, so that this grain becomes in Japan food, and drink, and 
gold; it is money and money’s worth at the same time; thus, 
it is not difficult to see the importance with which this staple 
article is invested. ‘ Hence,’ says Mitford, ‘ the opposition 
which a free trade in rice has met, even in famine times. 
Hence, also, the frequent so-called “ Rice Riots.”’’ 

Men, who have been compelled to live in Japan for years, 
have borne bravely isolation from society, separation from 
friends, the foreign language, and the manners of the people, 
but their spirits quail when they are compelled to forego beef 
and mutton. Tough fowls, rice, and eggs, served by Japanese 
cooks, are too much for man’s nature to endure with com- 
plaisauce. 

There is a certain traditional personage called Uga, who is 
supposed to have been the first to discover and cultivate the 
rice-plant. He is represented as carrying a few ears of rice, 
and is accompanied by aserpent who guards the bales of grain. 
He is attended also by foxes, who do his bidding. The honors 
which this mythical being receives are very extraordinary. 
‘Almost every house in the country contains, somewhere 
about the grounds, a pretty little shrine in his honor; and 
on a certain day of the second month of the year his feast is 
celebrated with much beating of drums and other noises, in 
which the children take a special delight.’ ‘ On this day,’ 
says the O-Satsuyo, a Japanese encyclopedia, ‘at Yeddo, 
where there are myriads upon myriads of shrines to [uari 
Sama, or Uga, there are all sorts of ceremonies. Long ban- 
ners ‘with inscriptions are erected, lamps and lanterns are 
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hung up, and the houses are decked with various dolls and 
figures; the sound of flutes and drums is heard, and people 
dance and make holiday according to their fancy. In short, 
it is the most bustling festival of the Yeddo year.’ 

Few sights in Japan strike the stranger as being more novel 
than a class of disgraced officers or penitents, who move about 
with inverted baskets on their heads so that their faces are 
entirely concealed from view. Outlaws and criminals are 
said to adopt this mode of travelling incognito. Officers on 
horseback are always preceded by one or more footmen, who 
keep pace with the horse, however rapid that may be. Some 
of them have marvellous powers of endurance, and often run 
three or four leagues at a stretch without becoming weary. 

The Japanese palanquin, or norimon, is a low box, swung 
on a long pole, which is carried on the shoulders of four men. 
- From descriptions given by travellers of this box, it must be a 
machine for torturing the uninitiated. The enterprising man 
who prefers this mode of locomotion must submit his body to 
be doubled up in some intricate way to suit the dimensions of 
the cage. But the equipage in which the lower classes take 
their airing is still more remarkable. ‘It is made of light 
wicker-work, and consists of a bottom, back and front, in the 
shape of a truncated V, or a U, with the sides pulled out. 
Into the bottom the Japanese place a cotton quilt. Here, 
doubled up, with their legs beneath them, looking as if they 
had been amputated at the knees, hundreds of men and women 
may be seen in the streets, or on the highway, travelling for 
hours, and on a whole day’s journey, apparently without 
serious fatigue or discomfort. Nothing, indeed, has ever 
seemed to me more wonderful than the way in which the 
Japanece men, women, and children take their ease and re- 
pose, asleep or awake. A Japanese, quite at his ease, and 
sans géne, as naturally drops on his heels and squats, with no 
more solid support to his person than his legs or heels can afford, 
as an Englishman drops into his chair when he is tired.’ 

Let us listen now to the account of another traveller, who 
thus describes the luxury of a Japanese bed. ‘The most re- 
markable feature about the Japanese bed,’ says Pumpelly, ‘ is 
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the pillow. This is a wooden box about four inches high, 
eight inches long, and two inches wide at the top. It has a 
cushion of folded papers on the upper side to rest the neck on, 
for the elaborate way of dressing the hair does not permit the 
Japanese, especially the women, to press the head on a pillow. 
Every morning the uppermost paper is taken off from the 
cushion, exposing a clean surface, without the expense of 
washing a pillow-case, I passed the greater part of the night 
in learning how to poise my head in this novel manner; and 
when | finally closed my eyes it was to dream that I was 
being slowly beheaded, and to awake at the crisis to find the 
pillow bottom side up, and my neck resting on the sharp 
lower edge of the box. During my stay in the country I 
learned many customs—mastering the use of chop-sticks, and 
accustoming my palate to, raw flesh fish, but the attempt to 
balance my hedd on a two-inch pillow, I gave up in despair, 
after vainly trying to secure the box by tying it to my neck 
and head.’ 

Every house in Japan, however humble, has its bath-tub, 
which is filled with warm water every evening, and serves for 
the ablutions of each member of the family, beginning with 
the master and ending with the servants. Beside these pri- 
vate baths there are also public baths in every town for the 
accommodation of any who desire them. 

There exists in Japan a large, armed class, over whom there 
is no control, and, in consequence, bloodshed and murder are 
of frequent occurrence. The possession of all others which 
the Japanese prizes the most is his sword. The price of one, 
made by a skillful workman, is very expensive; the blade 
alone of the sword of a Japanese noble is often worth from 
six hundred to a thousand rigos, from £200 to £300, and the 
mounting will be equally valuable. These swords are handed 
down as heirlooms from one generation to another. Iyéyasu 
wrote in his Legacy,’ a code of rules for his successors and 
their advisers in the government: ‘The girded sword is the 
living soul of the Samurai. In the case of a Samurai forget- 
ting his sword, act as is appointed: it may not be overlooked.’ 

1 The Legacy of Iyéyasu. Translated by F. Lowder. 
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Although trade is looked down upon in Japan as being 
very degrading, there is a single exception to the rule in favor 
of the swordsmith’s craft. This is regarded as an honorable 
profession, the members of which are men of gentle blood. 
We are told that, ‘during the most critical moment of the 
forging of the sword, when the steel edge is being welded into 
the body of the iron blade, it is a custom, which still obtaing 
among old-fashioned armorers, to put on the cap and robes 
worn by the Kugé, or nobles of the Mikado’s court, and, closing 
the doors of the workshop, to labor in secresy and freedom 
from interruption, the half gloom adding to the mystery of the 
operation. Sometimes the occasion is even invested with a 
certain sanctity ; a tasselled cord of straw, such as is hung be- 
fore the shrines of the Kanir, or native gods of Japan, being 
suspended between two bamboo poles in the forge, which, for 
the nonce, is converted into a holy altar.’ 

The trenchant edge of a Japanese sword-blade is far-famed. 
It is said that the best blades, wielded by an expert swords- 
man, will eut through the dead bodies of three men laid one 
upon the other at one blow. The swords of the Shogun were 
tested upon the corpses of executed criminals, and the execu- 
tioner often earned large fees by substituting the weapon ofa 
private individual for that of his lord. 

The Muramasi blades are said to be so finely tempered that 
they cut hard iron as though it were a melon, but they have 
the reputation of being very unlucky. After once taking a 
man’s life, they are supposed to have such a thirst for blood 
that they cannot remain at ease in the scabbard. These ill- 
omened blades are said to infuse their spirit into the bosoms of 
their masters, so that they are maddened either to kill others 
or to commit suicide. These swords are thought specially un- 
lucky to the Tokugawa family. At the end of the sixteenth 
century Prince Tokugawa Iyéyasu was in the habit of wear- 
ing a spear made by Muramasa, with which he repeatedly 
scratched or cut himself by mistake, and since that time the 
family religiously avoid girding them on, believing that they 
bring ill luck to their race. 

But, on the other hand, by a law of compensation, the 
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swords of Yoshimitsu are specially auspicious to the Toku- 
gawa family. One of the princes, being defeated in battle, 
took refuge in the house of a village doctor, intending to put 
an end to his life by hara-kari, when, to his amazement, the 
blade turned and refused to perform the office. Thinking 
that the sword must be an indifferent one, he tried it upon an 
iron mortar, when the point entered and transfixed the mor- 
tar. Again he attempted to stab himeelf, when his followers, 
who had been in search of him, rushed in, stayed his hand, 
and wrested the dirk from his grasp. After this miraculous 
interference of heaven, the blade was thought to have been in- 
spired by a good spirit propitious to the house, and so it came 
to pass that the blades of Yoshimitsu are considered lucky in 
the family. 

The Japanese are very superstitious. They regard certain 
animals with so much awe that nothing could induce them to 
injure or molest them in any way. Cats, foxes, and badgers 
are thought to have the power of assuming the human shape 
at their will, and, in this form, they deceive and torture man- 
kind. Hence, in order to propitiate them, the Japanese accord 
them the greatest veneration. Story-books in Japan abound 
with tales of the mischievous pranks of these animals. In 
Japan, as in the Isle of Man, cats are found with stumps where 
the tail should be. 

There is an old Shint6' shrine in Japan, surrounded by trees, 
which are specially protected by the god to whom the altar is 
dedicated. A certain superstition is still attached to them. 
It is called ‘ Ushi no toki mari, or going to worship at the 
hour of the ox.’ It is practiced by jealous women, who have 
been deserted by their lovers, and wish to be revenged upon 
them. 

The ceremony is in this wise. At two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the hour of which the ox is the symbol, the woman rises, 
arrays herself in white robes, and puts clogs on her feet. Her 
hair is adorned with a metal tripod, in which are three lighted 
candles; around her neck is hung a mirror; in her left hand 


1 The form of worship which existed in Japan before Confucianism or 
Buddhism had been introduced. 
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is a small figure made of straw, which is supposed to repre. 
sent the faithless swain who has forsaken her; in her right is a 
hammer and nails. Arrived at the mystic spot, she fastens 
the effigy to one of the sacred trees, and prays for the death of 
her lover, making, at the same time, a vow that, if her prayer 
is heard, she will pull out the nails which now so cruelly 
wound the sacred tree. Night after night the scene is re- 
peated, the girl believipg that every nail whichshe drives in 
will shorten the traitor’s life. 

Marriage is contracted early in Japan, and a mésalliance is 
considered very disgraceful. When a youth wishes to obtain 
the favor of a maiden, he declares his love by affixing a branch 
of a certain shrub’ to the house of the damsel’s parents. 
Should the branch be unnoticed and allowed to wither, the 
suit is rejected ; if it be accepted, so is the lover; and if the 
maiden returns his love, and wishes to express her emotions, 
she blackens her teeth, but she must not pluck out her eye- 
brows until the wedding shall have been celebrated. Two 
auspicious days are then seleeted, one for the interview be- 
tween the parties, the other for the wedding. The groom 
then sends presents to the bride, which she immediately gives 
to her parents. The solemnity of the marriage ceremony 
consists in prayers, benedictions of priests, and a kindling of 
bridal torches; the bride’s torch is lighted from the altar, and 
the groom’s from hers, after which they are man and wife. 
The bride is dressed in white, and covered with a long white 
veil, which is destined to be her shroud. The wedding feast 
consists of very simple viands. Three days after the ceremony 
the bride and groom pay their respects to the lady’s family,. 
and then the wedding forms are over. 

Many years ago the bride and bridegroom, if of ordinary 
rank, used to change their dress three or five times during the 
ceremony; but at the present day the change of dress takes 
place only once, after nine cups of wine have been drunk. The 
bride then puts on the silk robe which was presented by the 
bridegroom, while he arrays himself in the dress which he 
has received from the bride. ; 


1 The Celastrus alatus. 
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The bride drinks wine with her parents-in-law three or five 
times; if they are dead, the groom leads her to the tablets 
on which their names are inscribed, and she makes her obeis- 
ances before them. 

The origin of the fashion of blackening the teeth and pluck- 
ing out the eyebrows is lost in antiquity. That it existed 
before the eleventh century A. D. is proven from a very curious 
Japanese book, in which are extracts from the diary of a lady 
of the Court, who was a famous poetess beside. ‘It is written 
that on the last night of the fifth year of the period Kankd 
(A. D. 1008), in order that she might appear to advantage on 
New Year’s Day, she retired to the privacy of her own apart- 
ment, and repaired the deficiencies of her personal appearance 
by re-blackening her teeth and otherwise adorning herself.’ 
This fashion entails much trouble, as the color must be renewed 
every other day. The process is said to preserve the teeth 
from decay, and men who were martyrs to toothache, have 
experienced instant relief upon applying the black coloring 
used by the Japanese. Although the black teeth are shocking 
at first to travellers in Japan, the residents there soon become 
accustomed to the sight, and not only cease to regard them 
with aversion, but often describe the women, whose mouths 
are so embellished, as being exquisitely lovely and charming. 

Mr. Hodgson, the English Consul at Japan in 1860, gives a 
very interesting account of his wife’s visit to the wife of the 
Governor of Japan, with a glowing description of her beuuty. 
He says: ‘At one o’clock on the day appointed an interpreter 
came to say that the Governor had approved of our visit, and 
that Mrs. Kowatchi was ready to receive us. Of course, we 
went in all state, my wife in one norimen, the little girl in a 
second, with her maid, and all our party of Chinese and Jap- 
anese in their gayest dresses. The great gates were open, as 
on an Official visit, all the minor servants at the vestibule were 
on their knees, and numerous officers, with two swords, in a 
second room. There were several children of the Governor 
waiting about, neatly dressed in crape, and evidently in their 
costumes of ceremony. As it is not the custom for high ladies 
to move out of their own rooms to receive visitors, although 
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they accompany them on going away to the outer door, we 
were ushered in silence and pomp to their presence. The 
Arisan, or mistress of the house, with her mother and children, 
came to the door and shook hands with us, saying, “ Ohi,” 
“ How do you do?” making at the same time their lowest 
and very gracious bows. We were all struck with the manner, 
elegance, and beauty of the Lieutenant-Governor’s wife, who, 
very kindly, and with evident delight and pride, took Mrs. 
Hodgson by the hand and placed her in a state chair, brought 
for the occasion, between her mother and herself. Her 
mother was a charming old lady of upward of seventy, and 
seemed delighted with the visit. The wife, we afterward 
discovered, had been long at Court, attached to the Empress. 
Her hair was beautifully black, full of tortoise-shell and 
amber combs, with a large bow of hair on the top “ entre- 
mélé” of flowers and ribbons, rather like the Marie Stuart. 
Her dress was magnificent ; sky-blue crape, embroidered with 
gold and silver, and a profusion of red flowers. It was lined 
with a bright scarlet silk wadding, which trained on the 
ground several inches, and was only very slightly visible, as 
the silken belt round the waist would barely allow but the 
very hem of it to open. The sash or belt was also of red 
silk, very broad, tied behind in an immense knot; and, to 
give some idea of the size and weight of it, she admired 
very much a rather handsome Cachmere shawl which Mrs. 
Hodgson wore, and which, she said, would make a very fine 
“ ceinture” for her. The sleeves of her dress came only to 
her elbow. She had no ornaments, bracelets, or jewelry of 
any kind, and on her feet only white cotton socks. Her com- 
plexion was almost invisible, being covered with poudre de riz, 
which is dampened, so that it may stick longer on the face. Her 
eyebrows were shaven, as those of all married ladies are; her 
lips dyed bright red ; her teeth were black as jet, and polished 
as ebony; her nose exquisitely chiselled; her eyes black and 
expressive, and her face illumined with a peculiarly charming 
smile. . . . The mother was apparelled much the same, 
only her dress was of dark grey silk, and her hair é la Chi- 
notse, without any ornaments. The children were dressed very 
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much like the mother, only their teeth were beautifully white, 
and their eyebrows untouched.’ 

In Japan children are trained to be implicitly obedient ; 
they are sent to school, where both sexes are taught to read 
and write, and learn the history of their own country. A 
knowledge of the almanac is also considered indispensable, as 
it would be thought disgraceful and vulgar to begin a journey 
or a piece of work on an unlucky day. Girls are taught to 
sew, to manufacture all kinds of ornamental work, to manage 
a household, and to become expert in all things which may 
make them useful mistresses of families. Education is com- 
plete at fifteen. The boy then has his head shaven and re- 
ceives a new name, but even this name is not permanent, for 
he takes another at every advance in rank throughout his life. 
In their early years boys are initiated into the mysteries of 
the fearful ‘ Hara kari, literally meaning ‘ The happy dis- 
patch,’ by which a well-born man is often compelled to end his 
existence. Boys are not only carefully taught to discern the 
situations which render this mode of suicide imperative to a 
gentleman, but they are also instructed how to perform the 
act artistically. From their earliest years they are familiar- 
ized with the idea as the only honorable mode of expiating 
crime, or blotting out disgrace. 

Mitford, a member of the British Legation to Japan, gives 
avery graphic account of such an execution, which he was 
sent to witness officially. Taki Zenzaburé, an officer of the 
Prince of Bizen, was the condemned man. He gave the order 
to fire upon the foreign settlement at Hiogo, in February, 
1868, and was thus obliged to expiate his offence. No for- 
eigner had ever witnessed such an execution before, and it 
was rather looked upon as a traveler’s fable. 

‘The ceremony,’ says Mitford, ‘ which was ordered by the 
Mikado himself, took place at 10:30 at night, in the temple of 
Seinfukuji, the head-quarters of the Satsuma troops at Hiogo. 
A witness was sent from each of the foreign legations. We 
were seven foreigners in all. 

‘We were conducted to the temple by officers of the Princes 
of Satsuma and Choshin. Although the ceremony was to 
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be conducted in the most private manner, the casual remarks 
which we overheard in the streets, and a crowd lining the 
principal entrance to the temple, showed that it was a matter 
of no little interest to the public. The court-yard of the 
temple presented a most picturesque sight; it was crowded 
with soldiers standing about in knots around large fires, which 
threw a dim, flickering light over the heavy eaves and quaint 
gable-ends of the sacred buildings. We were shown into an 
inner room, where we were to wait until the preparation for 
the ceremony was completed; in the next room to us were the 
high Japanese officers. After a long interval, which seemed 
doubly long from the silence which prevailed, Ité Shunské, 
the provisional Governor of Hiogo, came and took down our 
names, and informed us that seven kenshi, sheriffs or wit- 
nesses, would attend on the part of the Japanese. He and 
another officer represented the Mikado; two captains of Sat- 
suma’s infantry, and two of the Choshin’s, with a representative 
of the Prince of Bizen, the clan of the condemned man, com- 
pleted the number, which was probably arranged in order to 
tally with that of the foreigners. Ité Shunké further inquired 
if we wished to put any questions to the prisoner. We re- 
plied in the negative. 

‘ A further delay then ensued, after which we were invited 
to follow the Japanese witnesses into the hondo or main hall 
of the temple, where the ceremony was to be performed. It 
was an imposing scene. A large hall, with a high roof sup- 
ported by dark pillars of wood. From the ceiling hung a 
profusion of those huge gilt lamps and ornaments peculiar to 
Buddhist temples. In front of the high altar, where the floor, 
covered with beautiful white mats, is raised some three or four 
inches from the ground, was laid a rug of scarlet felt. Tall 
candles, placed at regular intervals, gave out a dim, mysterious 
light, just sufficient to let all the proceedings beseen. The 
seven Japanese took their places on the left of the raised floor, 
the seven foreigners on the right. No other person was present. 

‘After an interval of a few minutes of anxious suspense, 
Taki Zenzaburé, a stalwart man, thirty-two years of age, with 
a noble air, walked into the hall attired in his dress of cere- 
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mony, with the peculiar hempen cloth wings which are worn 
on great occasions. He was accompanied by a kaishaku and 
three officers, who wore the jimbaori or war surcoat with gold 
facings. The word kaishaku, it should be observed, is one to 
which our word executioner is no equivalent term. The office 
is that of a gentleman; in many cases it is performed by a 
kinsman or friend of the condemned, and the relation between 
them is rather that of principal and second, than that of vic- 
tim and executioner. In this instance the haishaku was a 
pupil of Taki Zenzaburé, and was selected by the friends of 
the latter fot his skill in swordsmanship. 

‘With the katshaku on his left hand, Taki Zenzaburé ad- 
vanced slowly toward the Japanese witnesses, and the two 
bowed before them, then drawing near to the foreigners they 
saluted usin the same way, perhaps with even more defer- 
ence; in each case the salutation was ceremoniously returned. 
Slowly, and with great dignity, the condemned man mounted 
on to the raised floor, prostrated himself before the high altar 
twice, and seated’ himself on the felt carpet with his back to 
the high altar, the kaishaku crouching on his left side. One 
of the three attendant officers then came forward, bearing a 
stand of the kind used in temples for offerings, on which, 
wrapped in paper, lay the wakizashi, the short sword or dirk 
of the Japanese, nine inches and a half in length, with a point 
and an edge as sharp asarazor’s. This he handed, prostrating 
himself, to the condemned man who received it reverently, 
raising it to his head with both hands, and placed it in front 
of himself. 

‘After another profound obeisance, Taki Zenzabur6, in a 
voice which betrayed just so much emotion and hesitation as 
might be expected from a man who is making a painful con- 
fession, but with no sign of either face or manner, spoke as 
follows: 

‘“T, and I alone, unwarrantably gave the order to fire on 
the foreigners at K6bé, and again as they tried to escape. 

1 Seated himself —that is, in the Japanese fashion, his knees and toes 


touching the ground, and his body resting on his heels. In this position, 
which is one of respect, he remained until his death, 
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For this crime I disembowel myself, and I beg you who are 
present to do me the honor of witnessing the act.” 

‘ Bowing once more, the speaker allowed his upper gar. 
ments to slip down to his girdle, and remained naked to the 
waist. Carefully, according to custom, he tucked his sleeves 
under his knees to prevent himself from falling backward; 
for a noble Japanese gentleman should die falling forward. 
Deliberately, with a steady hand, he took the dirk that lay 
before him; he looked at it wistfully, almost affectionately ; 
for a moment he seemed to collect his thoughts for the last 
time, and then stabbing himself deeply below the waist on 
the left hand side, he drew the dirk slowly across the right 
side, and, turning it in the wound, gave a slight cut upward. 
During this sickeningly painful operation, he never moved a 
muscle of his face. When he drew out the dirk, he leaned 
forward and stretched out his neck; an expression of pain for 
the first time crossed his face, but he uttered no sound. At 
that moment the kaishaku, who, still crouching by his side, 
had been keenly watching his every movement, sprang to his 
feet, poised his sword for a second in the air; there was a 
flash, a heavy, ugly thud, a crashing fall; with one blow the 
head had been severed from the body. 

‘ A dead silence followed, broken only by the hideous noise 
of the,blood throbbing out of the inert heap before us, which 
but a moment before had been a brave and chivalrous man. 

‘The kaishaku made a low bow, wiped his sword with a 
piece of paper which he had ready for the purpose, and re- 
tired from the raised floor; and the stained dirk was solemnly 
borne away, a bloody proof of the execution. 

‘The two representatives of the Mikado then left their 
places, and, crossing over to where the foreign witnesses sat, 
called usjto witness that the sentence of death upon Taki 
Zenzabur6é ,had’ been faithfully carried out. The ceremony 
being at an end, we left the temple.’ 

In 1869 a motion was made in the Japanese Parliament to 
abolish the havi-kari, but out of two hundred and nine votes 
two hundred were given against the abolition of the practice. 
The Japanese clingStenaciously to the traditions of a chival- 
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rous past; and however strange and horrible some of their 
practices may appear, we cannot withhold our admiration from 
a people who prefer death to dishonor; and who, after an in- 
sult received, or a crime .committed, proudly augment their 
death agonies, as if to show that no torture can be great 
enough to wipe out the disgrace or atone for the wrong. 

But the feature of Japan, especially the religious feature, is 
the question which, of all others, is most profoundly interest- 
ing to the Christian philanthropist. Hence, in conclusion, we 
shall add a few words on this subject. 

It appears, from the manner in which the Jesuit missiona- 
ries were received by the Japanese, that these were remarkably 
free from religious prejudice and bigotry. Indeed, the reply 
of the Emperor, that as thirty-five religions were tolerated in 
the empire, he would not consent to persecute the thirty-sixth, 
shows either the indifference of the skeptic or the magnanimity 
of a sage. At all events, the missionaries were freely admitted 
into Japan, and permitted to spread their religion among the 
people. 

This, we think, is something very wonderful, and speaks 
well for Japan as a field for missionary labor. The ease, too, 
with which they were, in so many instances, converted to the 
new faith, was a most propitious sign. But, unfortunately, 
the conduct of the Jesuits showed that they were political 
emissaries, no less than religious missionaries. True to the 
instincts of their order, they could not rest without turning the 
allegiance of the people and grandees of Japan from their 
Emperor to the Pope; and it was this nefarious outrage.which, 
as we have seen, led to their expulsion from Japan. They 
deserved no better fate. But sad, indeed, were the conse- 
quences of their attempt to grasp temporal power in Japan 
under the professed design to win souls to Christ. The gov- 
ernment of Japan shut down the gates of the empire, and, for 
two long centuries, refused further intercourse with the 
Christian world, by some of whose missionaries it had been so 
abominably treated. The Christian work, if Christian work 
it may be called, was crushed oat, and Japan was closed 
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against any further attempts to convert the Japanese to the 
Christian religion. 

A great deal had been said about the wisdom of the policy 
of Rome. But cunning is not wisdom, and corruption is never 
sound policy. No poweron earth has ever committed greater 
blunders than has the Court of Rome. As we have shown, 
in the article on The Survey of the Churches, the Pope sacri- 
ficed his spiritual dominion over England by his insane at- 
tempt to seize the reins of temporal power. The national 
spirit of England was aroused, and expelled the Pope from his 


supremacy over the Church, just as he was expelled from 
Japan. 7 


We have there shown that ‘his jealousy and hatred of the 
Emperor of Germany, and his equally maniacal animosity to 
Spain, involved the Catholic powers of Europe in a war which 
undermined their domination, and made room for Protestant- 
ism to establish itself in the face of all opposition. He did not, 
says Ranke, “have to acquire the allegiance of England, he had 
merely to retain it.” But, incapable of moderation, he re- 
turned a repulsive and contemptuous reply to the ambassador 
of Elizabeth, and, by acts equally arbitrary and impolitic, 
compelled that proud monarch to adopt the cause of Protes- 
tantism. Thus, by the blind policy of Caraffa, was “ the 
triumph gained for Protestantism in Great Britian, and its 
ascendancy there secured forever,” as well as in Germany. 
Indeed, after reviewing the progress of Protestantism under 
Caraffa, as Paul IV., the historian of the Popes concludes in 
these words: “ And now, if we survey the world from the 
heights of Rome, how enormous were the losses sustained by 
the Catholic faith! Scandinavia and Great Britian had wholly 
departed; Germany was almost entirely Protestant; Poland 
and Hungary were in a fierce tumult of opinion; in Geneva 
was to be found as important a centre for the schismatics of 
the Latin nations of the West as was Wittenberg for those of 
the Germanic race and the East, while numbers are already 
gathering to the banners of Protestantism in France and the 


1 Ranke, Vol. 1, p. 240. 
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Netherlands.” Surely the Almighty “causes the wrath of 
man to praise Him.” Caraffa intended, by all the vast re- 
sources and power at his command, to uproot Protestantism 
utterly, not leaving a root, branch, or a vestige of it upon the 
face of the earth ; and yet, in the hands of the Almighty, he was 
the chief instrument for the establishment of Protestantism.” 

In like manner, by the unwise attempt of the Pope to se- 
duce the people of Japan from their allegiance to their Em- 
peror, he lost the footing he had gained in that vast empire, 
which is now, after two centuries, open to the missionary 
labors of the Protestant powers of Europe and America. 

It is very remarkable that one of the prophetesses of Rome 
not only foretold this decline of the Papal power, but also the 
very means by which it would be effected, namely, by the ris- 
ing of the nations. ‘St. Hildegard, that famous prophetess on 
the Rhine, highly honored by Popes and Emperors, predicted 
of the Popes, as early as 1170—They seize upon us like raven- 
ing beasts, with their power of binding and loosing, and 
through them the whole Church is withered. They desvre to 
subjugate the kingdoms of the world, but the nations will rise 
against them and the too rich and haughty clergy, whose prop- 
erty they will reduce to its right limits. The pride of the 
Popes, who no longer observe any religion, will be brought 
low; Rome and its immediate nevghborhood will alone be left 
to them, partly in consequence of wars, partly by the common 
agreement of the States.” ’* 

This prophecy is, as yet, only partially fulfilled. But no 
one, who has studied the history of the Roman Church, and 
looked into the great causes which are now at work in the 
world, can doubt of its ultimate and complete fulfilment. 
‘Rome and its immediate neighborhood,’ is all that will be 
left to the Popes, ‘ partly in consequence of wars, partly by the 
common agreement of the States.’ ® 


1 Southern Review, for July, 1872. 


2 This remarkable prophecy, with many more of St. Hildegard, is in the 
collections of Baluze & Munsi. Miscel. 11. 444-447. 

8 If Macauly had not been incorrigibly superficial, he would not have got 
off the brilliant fire-works—the splendid corruscations — of his review of 
Ranke’s History of the Popes. He did not look beneath the surface, or see, 
even dimly, the deep and permanent causes which are slowly but surely un- 
dermining the once gigantic power of Rome. 
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Among the handred and one articles which we usually carry 
in our minds, and which, by reading and reflecting, we there 
keep in a state of gestation, there is one which we now pro- 
pose to lay before our readers. It was promised in the Janu- 
ary number of this Heview, for 1871, and relates to ‘ the doe- 
trine of the damnation of infants.’ We there say, ‘ we shall, 
in the first place, endeavor to show how “ the doctrine of the 
damnation of infants” took its rise in the Christian world, 
and how it found its way into the symbolical books and writ- 
ings of nearly all the orthodox Protestant denominations.’ 
This promise has been redeemed.’ ‘ We shall, in the second 
place, consider the various hypotheses which have been in- 
vented by learned theologians and ingenious men to reconcile 
this disgraceful dogma with the dictates of reason and con- 
science.’ This promise has also been redeemed by us, in the 
April number of this Meview, for 1871, by the discussion of 
no less than seven of the most noted of such hypotheses. 

But our third promise, or intention, in relation to that 
dogma in question, has not, as yet, been fulfilled. It was 
made known in the following words: ‘ We shall, in the third 
and last place, consider the duty of all Christian men, and 
especially of all Christian ministers, in relation to the dogma 
of the damnation of infanis.’ It is to this branch of the sub- 
ject, perhaps the most important of all, that we now invite 
the attention of our readers. 

It will be readily conceded by all, that, in the formation of 
our religious opinions, it is our first great duty to be guided by 
truth alone. But while this duty is acknowledged by all, by 
how few is it really practiced. Profession, without practice, 
is always idle and hollow, if not hypocritical, and never 
more so than in the case of professions, so universally 
and so lavishly made, of a supreme love of truth. How often, 
indeed, do we hear such professions from men who are the 

1 See Southern Review, for January, 1871. 
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veriest slaves of passion, or prejudice, or party, or sect! No 
man, then, deserves the least credit for such a profession, 
unless, in the pursuit of truth, he fulfils the conditions neces. 
sary to its attainment. These conditions are, in many cases, 
exceedingly severe and trying; but. yet it is only in so far as 
they are unflinchingly observed that we can hope to rise 
above the low atmosphere of error and delusion into the bright 
and shining light of eternal truth. 

Men willingly admit the transcendent claims of truth in the 
abstract. But if ‘the Truth’ meet them face to face, as he 
did Pontius Pilate, he finds them so absorbed in schemes of 
worldly pleasure, or power, or gain, or glory, that he seldom 
gets a serious hearing, much less a permanent hold on their 
affections. Some betray him with a kiss; some crucify him 
with malice; but the great majority, like Pontius Pilate, 
become parties to the diabodical tragedy from a sheer want of 
moral courage. They do not hear the voice of Truth and fol- 
low him, simply because they are not of the truth, that is, 
because they are not governed by the Spirit of ‘truth in the 
inward parts.’ Otherwise they would forsake all, and follow 
him, through evil report as well through good report. Other- 
wise they would hear his voice. If ye love father or mother 
more than me, if ye love church or country more than me, 
nay, if ye love happiness or heaven more than me, ye are not 
worthy of me. If ye would be my disciples, ye must take up 
your cross and follow me. Ye must despise obloquy and 
scorn, persecution and death, and wear a crown of thorns, if 
ye would reign with me, as kings, in the kingdom of God. 
Ye must ask the question of Pilate, ‘ what is truth?’ not in 
the spirit of Pilate, but in the spirit of heroes and martyrs, if 
ye would be ‘ delivered from the bondage of corruption to the 
glorious liberty of the children of God.’ ‘If any man have 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.’ O Christ, thou 
Son of David! help our manifold infirmities, and enable us to 
examine the great question of duty before us in thy Spirit! 
Enable us, we beseech thee, to speak the truth without fear, 
and, at the same time, in a spirit of meekness, humility, 
patience, and love. 
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In our first paper on The Suffering and Salvation of In- 
fants, we endeavored ‘to show how the doctrine of the dam- 
pation of infants took its rise in the Christian world, and how 
it found its way into the symbolical books and writings of 
nearly all the orthodox Protestant denominations.’ That 
article gave great satisfaction in certain quarters, and pro- 
duced no little heat in others. As it related to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of England and America, and to the 
Lutheran Church of Germany, it is easy to see in what quar- 
ters it produced heat, and in what quarters it gave satisfaction. 
A celebrated Presbyterian doctor of divinity assured us, by 
letter, that he had read the article with pleasure; but he 
hoped we would not extend the same view, or criticism, to his 
own church, inasmuch as it was highly desirable that friendly 
relations should be preserved between the Presbyterians and 
Methodists of this country. His words had very great weight 
with us. Indeed, we have always been solicitous, by all fair 
and honorable means, to preserve friendly relations between 
the Methodists and all other denominations of religion, and 
with none more than with our Presbyterian brethren. Ac- 
cordingly, we assured our correspondent, that if he would con- 
vince us that his churck did not teach ‘ the doctrine of the 
damnation of infants,’ we should be delighted, and should, 
with pleasure, publish his information or proof in the Southern 
Review. His paper failed to convince us; and hence, with- 
out giving the least offense to him, we declined the publica- 
tion of it in our pages. We were a little surprised at his 
opinion, for we had long labored under the impression, that 
the divines of the Westminister Assembly were as deeply im- 
plicated in the doctrine of infant damnation as were the 
founders of the Church of England themselves. But we sup- 
posed he knew better than ourselves; and although we should 
have rejoiced to learn that our impression was false, yet we 
could not commit our Review to his opinion until it was 
shown to be well founded. Wedid not pursue the ungracious 
subject ; and so the matter has rested from that day to this. 

Our Episcopal friends have, however, in more instances 
than one, taken us to task for the obnoxious article. One 
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Episcopal clergyman, for example, who called himself ‘a high 
and dry churchman,’ and who was certainly a perfect gentle. 
man, introduced the subject of that article, and discussed 
its propriety with us. After paying us a very high com. 
pliment (which it is not necessary to repeat), he asked ug 
‘if we would, without offence, listen to some advice from 
him?’ We instantly replied, ‘most gladly.’ Indeed, we 
are always glad to listen to advice from any one, whether 
old or young, rich or poor, learned or ignorant, for, as experi- 
ence has taught us, if we do not learn the thing they wish us 
to learn from them, we may learn something equally, if not 
still more, valuable. ‘I would advise you, then,’ said he, ‘ to 
let all such controverted questions alone—they only engender 
strife—and go for the union and the unity of all the churches. 
Devote your pen to this great object, to this grand consum- 
mation so devoutly to be wished, and to which the whole 
Christian world is now so evidently tending.’ 

‘No one,’ we replied, ‘more earnestly desires the union 
and the unity of which you speak than we do. But the great 
practical question is, how is such a union of all the Churches 
to be effected? Will you convince us that we are in error, 
and that you have the truth? Ifso, we will gladly lay down 
our pen, and join your ranks. Or will you, though “a high 
and dry churchman,” lay aside all those parts of your syntag- 
ma which appear to us inconsistent with the everlasting truths 
of the glorious Gospel, and join us? If so, we will gladly 
receive you into our ranks, or meet you on common ground, 
and be there united, for better or for worse, till death us do 
part, and make common cause in the service of “ the Truth.” 
But if you contend, as every “high and dry churchman” 
does, that your Church, and your Church alone, is the bond of 
union for all Churches, then must we decline the soft im- 
peachment, the fond invitation, till your high and dry claims 
are made good by an appeal to Scripture. For, however 
great is our desire for union, we value truth still more; we 
covet peace, but not above all things. We prefer, on the 
contrary, “the wisdom that is from above,” which “is first 
pure, then peaceable.” Hence, not even for the sake of union, 
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can we compromise principle, or sacrifice truth. Such a 
patched up union were, indeed, but a hollow truce, but the 
cold and lifeless union of outward forms with inwardly 
divided minds and hearts. So far, indeed, is your Church a 
sufficient bond of unity and peace for the whole Christian 
world, that it is not such a bond for her own members. 
Would to God it were such a bond for all Christian men! 
How gladly, then, wonld we come under the shadow of her 
wing! But as it is, we beg to be excused.’ 

‘But why discuss such a question?’ said he; ‘you muat 
know that no question under the sun is better calculated to 
stir up the angry passions of Christian men, and promote un- 
holy strife, than “ the doctrine of the damnation of infants.”’ 
‘This is most unfortunately true,’ said we, ‘but there is no 
reason why it should be so. It is not what is Christian in 
them, but only what is carnal, that takes fire, and bursts into 
angry flames, in the discussion of this most exciting question. 
Hence it is that those who are in the wrong are the first to 
get angry, just as if what they lack in reason they would 
make up in rage. Now, come, cannot we discuss this ques- 
tion—even this--without one angry word or impatient ges- 
ture ?” 

‘There is no use in the discussion,’ said he; ‘you admit 
that no one, or at least a very few, at the present day, either 
believes or teaches “ the doctrine of the damnation of infants.” 
Then why discuss it? Why not let it alone? I have been a 
minister of the Protestant Episcopal. Church for thirteen 
years, and yet never, until I saw the statement in your 
Review, did I ever hear, or dream, that any one suspected the 
existence of such a monstrous dogma in her venerable con- 
fession of faith. HenceI think you must be mistaken. But 
even if it is there, then why not let it sleep ?’ 

‘ There is in your inquiry,’ we replied, ‘ very great apparent 
reason, which entitles it to a serious and respectful answer. 
We have discussed the subject of infant damnation because 
we deemed it our duty todoso. This question of duty was 
maturely considered by us before we put pen to paper, and it 
appears, from your objections and inquiries, that you have not 
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considered the grounds which determined us to re-open the 
controversy. If we have committed an error, we have done go 
deliberately ; and, consequently, need correction, as well ag 
advice, both of which we are willing to receive at your hands, 

‘ But you must hear the grounds, of course, before you can 
administer the correction. You think we must be mistaken, 
because we advance the position, never before heard of by 
you, that the Church of England teaches the damnation of un- 
baptized infants. We, like yourself, passed through the The- 
ological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
took orders in her ministry without once suspecting for a mo- 
ment that the execrable dogma in question was held by our 
Church. We had frequently heard it attributed by Episcopa- 
lians to the Presbyterian Church, but never to owr Church. 
As to our teachers, or professors, they said nothing on the 
subject; and so we subscribed to all the doctrines of our 
Church, without once suspecting that the dogma of the 
damnation of unbaptized infants was among the number. But 
it was not thirteen years before we heard, or read, that such a 
thing had been more than suspected. Nay, it was not more 
than three years before we ascertained, not only that such a 
charge had been made against our Church, but also that it was 
true. 

‘We had taken it for granted that all the Articles were 
true. What was our surprise, then, our astonishment, our 
grief, when we discovered that the ninth Article sets forth, as 
clearly as the sun at noonday, that merely for “ original, or 
birth sin,” merely for what it brings into the world with it, a 
new-born infant “deserveth God’s wrath and damnation.” 
We did not believe the dogma. What, then, was our duty? 
To preach that dogma, or to give it to the winds? If, in the 
forum of conscience, we had the right to treat one dogma in 
that way, then by what obligation were we bound to preach 
any other doctrine of the Church? Might we not just as well 
absolve ourselves from any, or from all, as in fact so many 
ministers do, in case we should happen to disapprove of them ? 
So it seemed to us. But this was not all. For, as every 
new-born infant deserves “ God’s wrath and damnation,” so, 
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if he is not baptized, he will endure “ hell torments forever.” 
But by baptism this “ lump of sin,” as he is called in the Hom- 
ilies, is regenerated ; this “ limb of Satan” is “made a mem- 
ber of Christ, the child of God, and an fheritor of the kingdom 
of heaven.”! Thus were we required to believe that ‘ God’s 
wrath and damnation ” were warded off, and the new-born 
infant delivered from the eternal torments of hell by a priestly 
ceremony! Never more did we perform that ceremony. 
Never more did we get on our knees and thank God that it 
had pleased him to “ regenerate this child” by baptism, and 
thereby deliver him from the kingdom of darkness into the 
kingdom of light, from the horrors and torments of hell into 
the happiness and glories of heaven. Did we not do right? 
Would you, my young friend, have advised us to pursue a 
different course ? 

‘ But you think we must have been mistaken. Why? Be- 
cause you never heard of such an opinion before, and such a 
view of the ninth Article, and of the office of Baptism. Very 
well; if you had never heard of such a thing before, of course 
you have never examined it, or heard it discussed. How, 
then, are you prepared to give advice on the subject. If you 
had taken counsel and advice of the founders of the Epis- 
copal Church, and been a diligent student of its history, 
especially bearing on the subject under consideration, we 
should have more gladly compared opinions with you, and 
listened to your advice. 

‘ But excuse us, dear sir; where have you been all these 
thirteen years of your ministry, and what have you read, that 
our opinion was so entirely new to you? Did you never read 
that very celebrated ‘work, that standard of your Church, 
Bishop Burnet on the Thirty-nine Articles? If you did, you 
must have learned from him that the reformers of the Church 
of England held the opinion, that all unbaptized infants are 
doomed to “ hell torments forever,” and that it was maintained 
long before we were born, that the foundation of that opinion 
was laid by them—the ninth Article. 

‘Again, had you never read Harold Browne, now the Bishop 


1 Catechism of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
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of Ely, on the Thirty-nine Articles of the English Church} 
We are bound to presume not; for he does not pretend to 
deny that our opinion, which is so new to you, is the true one, 
But yet, with marvellous brevity, he devotes less than two 
pages to the awful clause, “ that original sin ‘in every per- 
son born into the world deserveth God’s wrath and damna. 
tion;’”’ and, after skimming over its surface with a little 
superficial twaddle, he winds up with the most impotent and 
lame conclusion. ‘“ At all events, where our Church has left 
it let it rest.” 

‘Great God! what a confession is here? He does not, he 
cannot, deny that such a doctrine is a libel on the Divine 
character, a foul blot on the glory of the Divine government; 
and yet, conscious that it admits of no real defence, he con- 
cludes, at all events, as owr Church has left it so let it rest! 
Is the truth nothing? Is the character of God nothing? Is 
the glory of the Divine government nothing? Or, at least, 
are their claims to be postponed, or held subordinate, to the 
God-dishonoring utterance of “owr Church?” It is high time, 
we think, that every minister of the Gospel, and that every 
layman of the Church, should hear of such notions of duty in 
regard to “the doctrine of infant damnation.” We are glad, 
sir, we are very glad, that we have brought them to your 
notice. 

‘ Once more, had you not seen Christian Morals, by the Rev. 
William Sewell, M. A., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Oxford? If so, then you must have seen, how- 
ever you may have since forgotten the fact, that the doctrine 
ascribed by us to your Church was long ago—in the year 
1842—ascribed to her by one of her accredited teachers and 
professors of Moral Philosophy. Read that book, and believe 
with its author, if you can, that baptism is the hinge on which 
the moral government of the universe revolves; so that the 
infant world must, if not baptized, fall the hapless victims of 
“ God’s wrath and damnation.” But whether you can believe 
it or not, cease, at least, to complain that we have brought an 
unheard of accusation against your Church. It is brought by 
your own professor.’ 
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The passage to which we referred is in these words: 
‘The first thing, then, which great and good men many 
ears back would have done to make you like themselves 

would have been this: they would have gone, when you were 
an infant, to your cradle, while your eyes were scarcely open, 
and your little tiny fingers were moving feintly about, as if to 
find out where you were; and, hour after hour, you were sleeping 
without sense on your mother’s breast, or wearying her with 
your cries, which neither you could explain, nor she under- 
stand—these great and good men, I say, would have come to 
find you, and would have bade your mother and father bring 
you, as a foul, polluted, accursed thing, against which 
God was wroth, and over which the spirits of hell were per- 
mitted to have dominion, to a place which they would appoint. 
And your parents would undoubtedly have obeyed. With all 
their love and pity for you [God only being full of wrath and 
indignation], though they might willingly have died to do you 
good [as Christ actually did die], they would still have con- 
fessed that you were thus polluted, and accursed, and a prey 
to evil spirits [though Christ never confessed any such thing], 
and that by themselves they were powerless to rescue you from 
this state of misery and shame. Now, is not this a mystery, 
a strange thing, which you cannot understand? You did not 
make yourself—you had no choice in your parents—no power 
to do atingle act; you lay there, feeble, ignorant, half-blind, 
half-deaf, at the mercy of others; never having heard of God, 
never having disobeyed his voice, unstained by any offence to 
man, and the object of tenderest love and compassion to all 
about you [except God]. Your mother would hang over you 
hour by hour, her eyes filled with tears at the joy now follow- 
ing her great anguish, clasping you to her breast as her precious 
treasure, thinking nothing of cold, or pain, or watching, or 
hunger, while you could be satisfied. Your little brothers 
would gather round to look at you while you were sleeping, and 
disturb you by trying to kiss you, that they might show their 
affection. Neighbors, and even strangers, would interest them- 
selves about you, visit you, talk of you, and if death had 
come upon you, would have mourned for you.’ Yea, father, 
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mother, brothers, sisters, neighbors, and even strangers, would 
manifest their love and compassion for you in your weak and 
helpless condition, But yet,‘ as wise and good men would 
declare, all the time you were lying in helpless ignorance,’ 
you were ‘ under the wrath and curse of God!’ O tell it not 
in Gath, whisper it not in the streets of Askalon, else what 
will the enemy think of our God? Will they not revile Him, 
or else accuse his Church of blasphemy ? 

The clergyman who so politely proffered his advice had 
evidently never read the article which he ventured to condemn. 
If he had done so, he would have seen, from the authorities 
quoted in the article itself, that our charge was an old story, 
which had been frequently preferred by learned members of 
his own Church, and he would have blushed to confess that he 
had never heard of it before he had seen it in our Review. 
He not only condemned our article, without having read it (a 
very common thing), but he also displayed a wonderful in- 
acquaintance with the doctrinal standards and teachings of his 
own Church—the best possible way to preserve a good opinion 
of their perfection. 

But, it is said, ‘ the doctrine of infant damnation is practi- 
cally obsolete. Wise and good men may, perhaps, have in- . 
serted it in our Articles, etc., but no one believes it now-a-days, 
and it is never heard from our pulpits. Why, then, stir up 
strife and bad feeling by its discussion ?? This brings us to 
the great question of duty. In the conversation referred to 
with our young friend, we only touched on a few of the rea- 
sons for the discussion of the dogma of infant damnation. We 
now beg leave to amplify a little. In the first place, we do 
not think it right that ministers of the gospel should permit 
themselves to remain ignorant of the doctrines of their own 
Church—doctrines which they have taken a vow to preach. 
Bat is not this a very common thing? Earl Chatham long 
ago said, that the Church of England [and that was his own 
Church] has Calvinistic Articles and an Arminian Clergy. 
How true, and how sad! Every body knows, who knows any 
thing on the subject, that the founders of the Church of Eng- 
land were Calvinists, and that they gave her Calvinistic 
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Articles. But, in the course of a few generations, her clergy 
became decidedly Arminian, and strenuous opponents of Cal 

vinism, not only of the harsh and forbidding forms under 
which its grand and glorious doctrines are expressed and set 
forth, but also of the doctrines themselves. Nay, they have 
become, for the most part, the determined opponents, not 
only of the doctrines peculiar to the system of Calvinism, but 
of the grand and distinctive doctrines of the Gospel itself, as 
set forth in their own Articles. The doctrine of ‘ justification 
by faith only,’ for example, which is so clearly set forth in 
their Articles and Homilies, they ignore, they despise, they 
denounce. They take a vow to preach one thing, and they 
preach another. Is not this a sad, a truly melancholy specta- 
cle? We behold, generation after generation, our Arminian 
clergy taking a solemn vow to preach Calvinism, which they 
despise! to preach the doctrines of the Gospel, of the Evan- 
gelical religion of the great Reformation, with their hearts and 
faces set in the direction of Rome! Does this look asif truth 
were the supreme object with them? Does it not, on the 
contrary, look more like the conduct of our American Con- 
gress, with whom place, and power, and pelf are the supreme 
objects of desire; and who, accordingly, take an oath to sup- 
port the Constitution without knowing or caring what the 
Constitution means? Is it not sad—is it not awful—that 
men, that ministers of the Gospel, the professed champions of 
God’s eternal truth and glory, should thus trifle with the sol- 
emn obligations of their oath of office? This it is which, for 
many long years, has filled our minds with distress, and for 
which we have worked, and longed, and prayed, to see the 
Church of our first love delivered. Some good hope has at 
last dawned on our minds. For, if we mistake not, the 
trouble, the anxieties, and the distractions by which she is now 
#0 profoundly agitated, will issue—God grant we may not be 
deceived — in the conviction, that ‘ honesty is the best policy,’ 
that ‘truth in the inward parts’ is the only safe course, either 
for a minister of the Gospel‘or fora Church. At all events 
we shall, if possible, contribute our poor mite toward so grand 
@ result, so sublime a consummation. 
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There is not one minister in a hundred of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church who really believes the awful clause of her 
ninth Article—that the new-born infant deserves ‘God’s wrath 
and damnation.’ We have never known one, and we have 
known many of her greatest lights). We have known some 
few who, instead of forgetting the clause in question, have 
tried, by their interpretations, to force a new face upon it, so 
as to make it agree with the convictions of their head and the 
sentiments of their heart. But, alas! how futile have all. 
such attempts appeared! In times past, indeed, we have, 
under the pressure of interest, and sectarian zeal, made such 
attempts ourselves, but it was only to find that they were all 
in vain. None of them would hold water. And nothing, in 
the whole course of our lives, or personal experience, has 
filled us with greater astonishment, than the weak and beg- 
garly sophistications, which really great and good men have 
used to reconcile that clause with their real belief. John 
Wesley is one of the number,’ and so is our late lamented 
and illustrious fried, the Rev. William Sparrow, D. D. 

Most ministers of the Episcopal Church, however, give 
themselves very little trouble about the clause in question. 
It is as decidedly Calvinistic as they are Arminian, but yet 
they do not think of it at all, or else reconcile it with their own 
views by means of some superficial gloss or other. It is of no 
use to reason with them on sucha point. For, even if you 
convince them, it will be against their will; and they will, 
therefore, settle the whole matter in the spirit of the ever- 
memorable words of the great Bishop of Ely—‘at all events, 
as our Church has left it, so let it rest.’ 

But while they are sleeping over this clause, over this libel 
on the Divine character and government, the world is awake, 
and active, and busy with their dogmas, especially with that 
of the damnation of infants. One of the most intelligent, 
highly-cultivated and most influential men of our acquaintance, 


1 In his ‘ Treatise on Baptism, which appeared in 1756, when he was 53 
years of age, Mr. Wesley, as we shall presently see, changed his opinion, 
and struck that clause from the ninth Article. Otherwise we should never 
have been in the Methodist Episcopal Church. Thank God for the wisdom 
and courage of John Wesley 
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expressed himself greatly satisfied with our first article on the 
subject of infant damnation, and, at the same time, he handed 
us Professor Sewell’s Christian Morals. ‘That book,’ said 
he, ‘was loaned to me by a good Christian friend, with the 
request that I would read it. [Hoping, no doubt, to convert 
him to the true Church.} But I had no sooner reached that 
passage (pointing to the one above quoted) than I was seized 
with such a feeling of indignation, that I dashed the book on 
the floor, and stamped it under foot.’ Such books do more 
harm than good, especially when placed in the hands of 
thinking men. 

‘Certain rules,’ says Professor Sewell, ‘are to be observed 
in the study of Ethics, so as to avoid three great errors of the 
present day—namely, ationalism, Syncretism, and Eclecti- 
cism.’ (Preface, p. vi.) But while we are shunning Ration- 
alism on the one hand, we must be as careful to avoid Ab- 
surdity on the other, if we would not injure our own cause. 
In other words, we must not rush from Scylla to Charybdis, 
if we would not make shipwreck, as Professor Sewell has done 
by the advocacy of infant damnation. The above mentioned 
instance of injury to the cause of the Church is, by no means, 
an isolated case. What a tremendous battery, for example, , 
has the Rationalism of Leckey fired up in the very bowels of 
the Church, in relation to her teaching on the subject of 
infant damnation! We have, in our first article, refuted some 
of his blunders in this relentless attack of his; but, after all, 
how much truth remains in his terrible onslaught! Enough, 
we must confess, to cover us with shame, and cause us to hide 
our heads in the presence of this proud Goliah of Rationalism. 
What is to be done? Deny the truth? Nay, God forbid! 
Let us confess the truth, and humbly wipe this foul blot of the 
past from the bright escutcheon of the Church. Are not three 
centuries, we ask, long enough to have kept in the standard 
and statute books of the Church this aspersion on the charac- 
ter and glory of God, that every new-born infant is an object 
of His ‘wrath and damnation,’ to bear witness to the awful 
lie, that, while the heart of man bends with tenderest love and 
compassion over the guiltless age of infancy, the great heart 
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of God is filled with wrath and indignation at its sins? We 
think so. We ueed not reproach ‘the great and good men’ 
by which this dogma was believed and inserted in our creeds 
and confessions; but surely, since we have ceased to believe 
as they did, we should reform our creeds and confessions. We 
should, in one word, either make them conform to our own 
belief, or else refuse to subscribe them. Is not this our duty? 
Indeed, if any poor word of ours could be heard, how gladly 
would we go upon our knees in the dust, and implore all the 
friends of Christ and his Church to consider this great 
question of duty! 

We profess, as Protestants, to abhor the Romish theory of 
the infallibility of the Church, but do we not practice upon 
that theory? If not, show us the Church which, during these 
last three centuries, has confessed its errors and reformed its 
creed. Show us the Church, in other words, which has not 
evinced too much of the spirit of the Bishop of Ely—‘ as our 
Church has left it, so let it rest —and too little of the Spirit 
of Christ. 

‘To this end,’ says he, ‘was I born, and for this cause 
came I inte the world, that I should bear witness unto the 
truth. (John xviii. 17.) Most assuredly, then, it should be 
the supreme aim of all Christian men, and ministers, and 
Churches, to imitate his example, and ‘ bear witness to the 
truth.’ But how can they do this, as He did, at the risk of 
life itself, and all that life holds dear, if they subordinate the 
truth to any earthly consideration? Nay, how can they 
believe, as He did, if they seek honor one of another, or any- 
thing else, ‘and seek not the honor that cometh from God 
only?’ (John v. 44.) 

In the fearful inquest which, on all sides around us, the 
world is now making into the dogmas of the Church, there is 
one which is especially exposed to the attacks of its fury. This 
is the doctrine of the eternity of future punishments. Never 
before, perhaps, since the Church of Christ had an existence 
on earth has this doctrine been more violently assailed, or 
more extensively doubted, than in the present day and gener- 
ation. The Church is, then, especially called, in this age, to 
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bear witness to this great truth of divine revelation. But 
what is her testimony worth, if, at the same time, she bear 
witness to the dogma, that new-born babes are doomed to 
‘the fire prepared for the devil and his angels?’ Will not 
sach testimony, we ask, cause the witness to be laughed 
to scorn, and turned out of court? The clamor which. 
Rationalism has, in fact, raised over this part of the testimony 
of the Church has alienated the hearts of millions from her. 
And yet we are gravely asked, why discuss this part of her 
testimony? Why seek to have it reversed? O, why not let 
us sleep on, and take our rest, while the enemy is spreading 
such ruin among the souls of men ? 

We do not speak assectarians. God forbid that we should ! 
We do not wish to lessen any particular Church, or to exalt 
our own at the expense of any other. But we do wish—we 
do long—to see every Church cast away from her, as the 
poison of death, all that is false in her dogmas, in order that 
she may preserve all that is true. We desire this, not in the 
interest of any sect, denomination, or party, but in that of our 
common Christianity, that she may go forth eonquering and 
to conquer, till Rationalism is put down by reason, and ‘ the 
truth’ is exalted above all the kingdoms and institutions of 
earth. And this, if we have not read all the signs of the 
times wrong, is the great duty which God, in his good provi- 
dence, is now calling upon all who take the sacred name of 
truth upon their lips, to see to and perform. There is to be 
no fear, no flinching, no cowardice, no sectarianism, and no 
self-seeking, in times like these, which, perhaps, more than any 
other in the history of the Church, are calculated to try men’s 
souls. It is a great mistake to suppose, as perhaps most per- 
sons do, that faggot and fire, set over against a martyr’s crown 
ana glory, are the greatest trial to which the confessors of truth 
can be exposed. 

We confess to have shrunk from our duty in regard to the 
doctrine of ‘infant damnation.’ We have always believed, 
indeed, that this doctrine is part and parcel of the Calvinistic 
system, as that system was developed by the grand, old, consist- 
ent Calvinists of former times. We have believed this, be- 
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cause the doctrine appeared to us to be set forth in the West- 

minster Confession of Faith, and because it is so clearly a 

necessary inference from the fundamental principle of the 

Calvinistic system. But then we did not positively know; 

and we did not care to know. Indeed, we should have been 

glad to believe, and to he convinced, that, as so many Presby- 

terians of the present day have asserted, such an imputation 

on their system is a calumny. But while we were thus will- 

ing to be convinced, no Presbyterian seemed willing to con- 

vince us, or others, and so wipe off this aspersion from their 
system. The silence was ominous. We did not investigate, 
because we did not wish to break the silence, or disturb the 
peace. ‘Why not,’ we said to ourselves, ‘let the question 
sleep? Have we not already on hand a sufficiency of hornets’ 
nests? Why, then, stir up so many more? And why, above 
all, wound the feelings of friends who are dearer to us than 
we are to ourselves? Such was the sophistry of self-indulgence 
by which we justified our own conduct in relation to the 
Presbyterian Church. We had exposed the Episcopal Church, 
and Presbyterians applauded. Episcopalians were angry with 
us because, after all their casting of stones at the Presbyte- 
rians, we had shown that they themselves lived in a glass house. 
But why, after attacking the little Church of Episcopalians, 
did we stand silent and dumb before the great Church of 
Presbyterians? Was not this cowardice? More than once 
did the words addressed to Jeremiah sound in our ears, ‘ Be 
not afraid of their faces. . . . . Gird up thy loins, and 
arise, and speak unto them all that I command thee: be not 
dismayed at their faces.’ But stiil we remained silent. We 
were weary, and tired, and sick of the whole business; and, 
besides, we had so many other things to do that we did not 
gird up our loins, and arise and speak. The Lord did not say 
to us, his poor unworthy servant, as he said to Ezekiel, ‘ Be- 
hold, I have made thy face strong against their faces, and thy 
forehead strong against their foreheads. As an adamant 
harder than flint have I made thy forehead: fear them not, 
neither be dismayed at their looks,’ etc. On the contrary, he 
chose a braver and better man to tell his Presbyterian Church 
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the truth, namely, the Rev. C. P. Krauth, D. D., and he has 
told it, too, with a fearlessness, and a fulness, and a gentle- 
ness, which are beyond all praise. 

The circumstances which induced this great Lutheran to 
gird up his loins and speak are related by himself. Dr. 
Hodge, in his Systematic Theology, had criticised Dr. Kraath’s 
Conservative Reformation, and this called forth a reply from 
the latter in the Mercersburg Review, which has been reprinted 
in the separate volume, whose title, Znfant Salvation in the 
Calvinistic System, is placed at the head of this article. The 
parties to this controversy are exceedingly complimentary to 
each other; so much so, indeed, that there seems to be, at 
times, something like a little billing and cooing between the 
two great divines. But, on the whole, the tone is not only 
manly, but magnanimous. ‘Dr. Hodge,’ says his opponent, 
‘is not only full in his notices of Lutheran theology, he is 
also fair. Mistakes he has made, and very important ones ; 
but designed misrepresentation he has never made. Next to 
having Dr. Hodge on one’s side is the pleasure of having him 
as an antagonist ; for where conscientious men must discuss a 
subject, who can express the comfort of honorable, magnani- 
mous dealing on both sides—the feeling that in battling with 
each other they are also battling for each other, in that grand 
warfare whose final issue will be what all good men desire, 
the establishment of truth? (p. 9.) But how long all this will 
last it is impossible to foresee. We are sorry to perceive that, 
in the Princeton Review, there are already some signs that it 
is destined to be of no very long continuance. The subject of 
‘infant damnation’ is, perhaps, too sore and too exciting a 
one to permit even Dr. Hodge and Dr. Krauth, or the Prince- 
ton and the Mercersburg Reviews, to continue its discussion in 
the same tone of lofty candor and courtesy in which it was 
begun. 

Dr. Krauth says, ‘ the general mildness, fairness, and clear- 
ness of the book [Hodge’s Systematic Theology] are beyond 
dispute. Jt treats polemics in the spirit of Irenics.’? Then, 
after other compliments in the same strain, the reviewer adds, 
‘the evidences of enormous, yet reflective reading everywhere 
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present themselves, reading of the most varied kind, among 
the best books and the worst books. There is a gathering of 
honey for stores, and of poisons for the study of antidotes, 
The range stretches over the ages, takes in largely the Ger 
man theology, and reaches apparently almost to the days in 
which the volumes have come from the press. The result of 
this anxiety to bring things down to the hour has necessarily 
been that some of the latest reading has been hasty, and has 
involved Dr. Hodge in mistakes. But the doctor’s greatest 
weakness in this immensity of reading is where it might least 
have been suspected—+zz 7s in Calvinistic theology. He seems 
to have neglected a part of the Calvinistic theologians of no 
inconsiderable number and bulk. On his own confession, so 
far as his memory can recall, he has failed to have seen a sin- 
gle one of a very large and influential portion of those divines— 
so large, in fact, that for some two centuries it is hard to find 
one who does not belong to it. But we account for this on 
the principle of a latent elective affinity. Like seeks only its 
like, and holds it. There rise up in history the grim and 
grizzly features of those old divines who liked election, but who 
loved reprobation; who conceived of the human race as 
created chiefly as fuel for Tophet—divines who would have 
thought nuthing of the perdition of a universe or two, and, if 
necessary, of throwing themselves in, if their logic proved 
that it was all for God’s greater glory—those inexorable 
Jonahs on whom a wilderness of gourds would have been lost 
in the attempt to reconcile them to the sparing of Nineveh. 
If Dr. Hodge long ago encountered those divines, he quietly 
turned away into his own brighter path, with other visions of 
the divine glory. He did not plunge into the Sahara in the 
possibility of finding an oasis. Penetrated, as all his works 
show, with the completest recognition which 1s possible to 
Calvinism, that God is love, Calvinism itself is hardly in 
sharper contrast with Lutheranism than, within Calvinism, 
Dr. Hodge himself is with Gomarus and his pitiless school. 
The only apology which can be made for that school is that 
which they constantly make for themselves—that the logic of 
the system is with them, and that they are with the logic of 
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the system. They did not create the horrors, they only told 
them.’ (p. 7.) 

Those old divines did, it is true, tell of the horrors of the 
system, but who wants to hear of them now? Certainly not 
Dr. Hodge or his school. ‘ Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly 
to be wise.’ But our reviewer comes more directly home to 
the point, which it is the object of the book to prove and illus- 
trate. He says, ‘In a note (Vol. III, 605), Dr. Hodge says: 
“ We are sorry to see that Dr. Krauth labors to prove that the 
Westminster Confession teaches that only a certain part, or 
some of those, who die in infancy are saved; this he does by 
putting his own construction on the language of that Confes- 
sion. Wecan only say that we never saw a Calvinistic theo- 
logian who held that doctrine. We are not learned enough to 
venture the assertion that no Calvinist ever held it; but if all 
Calvinists are responsible for what every Oalvinist has ever 
said, and all Lutherans are responsible for every thing Luther 
or Lutherans have ever said, then Dr. Krauth, as well as our- 
selves, will have a heavy burden to carry.” 

‘We say in all sincerity that we should prefer that Dr. 
Hodge should be right on the question here involved. We 
wish that the Westminster Confession could be harmonized 
with the view that all who die in infancy are certainly saved. 
We wish we could be brought even fairly to doubt that its 
teachings are irreconcilable with such a view. Weshould be 
glad to have it shown that it is merely our mistaken con- 
struction of this Confession which is at fault, and that the 
meaning of its words, on the principle of correct interpreta- 
tion, is not what we have supposed. But we have seen what 
Dr. Hodge “ never saw.” We have seen more than one Cal- 
vinistic theologian who does hold that doctrine.’ (p. 10.) Yes, 
indeed, we should judge that he had seen hundreds of Calvin- 
istic theologians who hold that doctrine, though Dr. Hodge 
never saw one. His authorities are absolutely overwhelming. 
Weshall lay only a few of them before our readers, who, if they 
desire further information, can easily procure Dr. Krauth’s little 
book and examine it for themselves. We shall arrange a few 
extracts from Dr. Krauth, not under the heads into which he 
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has divided them, but in chronological order, beginning with 
John Calvin and coming down to the Westminster Assembly ; 

‘Carvin acainst CastTario. Carvin wrote with great bit- 
terness against CastTatio, who had been his friend, but who 
speedily showed the working of tendencies which matured at 
a later period into Arminianism : 

*“You deny that it is lawful for God, except for misdeed, to 
condemn any human being. Nevertheless, numberless infants 
are removed from life. Put forth now your virulence against 
God, who precipitates into eternal death harmless new-born 
children (innoxios fetus), torn from their mothers’ bosoms. 
Your masters, Servetus, Pighius, and such like dogs (stmiles 
canes), say at least that before the world was created some 
were condemned whom God foreknew worthy of destruction. 
But you will not concede that he devotes to eternal death any 
except those who perpetrated evil deeds which would be ex. 
posed to penalty under earthly judges. . . . . You do not 
hesitate to overturn the whole order of divine justice.” ’ 

Did Calvin ever say, ‘there are infants in hell not a span 
long ?’ is a question we have repeatedly been asked ; and we 
have always answered, ‘ we have no doubt these words have 
been put iuto his mouth by others.’ It is certain that we have 
never seen them in his writings, and that if they could have 
been found there, the place would have been pointed out long 
ago, and the obnoxious language fastened on the great founder 
of Calvinism. Hence, as this has never been done, no candid 
or fair-minded person will impute such words to him, but 
leave such a mode of controversy to ignorance and malice. 
From the above extract by Dr. Krauth, however, it appears 
that Calvin did say that God ‘ precipitates into eternal death 
new-born children torn from their mothers’ bosoms.’ Could 
language be much clearer or stronger? Indeed, if such were 
the order of divine justice, what good man would not wish to 
see it overturned, or else see how it might be distinguished 
from diabolical cruelty ¢ 

The next quotation is from Oalvin’s Znstitutes, from one of 
its celebrated chapters on Predéstination. ‘It is,’ says Dr. 
Krauth, ‘in meeting the objectors of the school of Castalio, 
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Calvin says: “ Whence hath it come that the fall of Adam 
hath involved in an eternal death so many nations with their 
infant children without remedy, unless because it so pleased 
God? Here the tongues that have been so voluble become to 
be mute. That decree is fearful, I confess; yet no man can 
deny that God foreknew before he created him what end man 
should have, and foreknew it because he had so ordained it by 
his decree. There are those from among men, devoted from the 
womb to certain death, who by their destruction glorify God’s 
name.”’ We had supposed, indeed, that every theologian 
had heard of this decretwm horribile, as it is called by Calvin 
himself; nay, had seen the very terms in which it is expressed 
by him. But Dr. Hodge, it seems, is an exception. According 
to his own confession, he has either never seen that ‘ decree,’ 
or else every trace of it has been lost out of his memory, 
though it has been so often quoted by the opponents of Cal- 
vinism. It has been perfectly familiar to our minds for at 
least thirty years. There has been a dispute about the mean- 
ing of the words ‘ decretum horribile’, used by Calvin; some 
asserting that he confessed the divine predestination, as main- 
tained by himself, to be a horrible decree, and others denying 
this assertion, But there has never been, and there can never 
be, a dispute about the decree itself, that ‘the fall of Adam 
involved in eternal death so many nations, wath their infant 
children, without remedy.’ Is it possible that Dr. Hodge had 
never seen that memorable passage, that hackneyed quota- 
tion ? 

Dr. Krauth has produced, in all, twelve extracts from the 
various works of Calvin, which leave not the shadow of a 
doubt that he maintained the damnation of infants. One 
more of the quotations, which, in terms so clear and unequiv- 
ocal, sets forth the actual doom of infants under the ‘ horrible 
decree,’ must suffice for our present purpose: It is as follows: 
‘Calvin.— When the Lord rejects him (the godless man), with 
his offspring, there is certainly no expostulation which we 
can make with God If he therefore rejects any one, it 
is not of necessity that such an one’s seed should also be ac- 
cursed? This, therefore, is to be held for certain, that all 
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who are deprived of the grace of God are included under the 
sentence of eternal death, whence it follows, that the children 
of the reprobate, whom the curse of God follows, are subject to 
the same sentence.’ 

The truth is, that the denial, or the doubt, that such wag 
the teaching of Calvin, and of his whole school, is of recent 
origin. For, as Pareus says,‘ Neither Zwingli, nor Calvin, 
nor any one of us, places, without distinction in heaven with 
the saints, all infantis who die without baptism, whether un- 
born or in birth, or while they are carried to baptism, but they 
pronounce this, by the law of charity, of the infants alone of 
the Church, born in the covenant if they be prevented by 
death; . . . . nevertheless, without interference with the elec. 
tion of God, which as of old in the family of Abraham and 
Isaac, so in after time often hath made, and doth make, a dis- 
crimination between the children of believers, a discrimination 
which we are neither to search into nor to scoff at, but to 
adore. (Rom. ix.11.) This is the constant judgment of our. 
selves, and of our divines, concerning this question.’ (Krauth, 
p- 20.) How the times, thank God, have changed. No one 
now-a-days would dare to put forth such a judgment concern- 
ing the future condition of non-elect infants. But why deny 
that the times have changed? Why insist that Calvin, and 
all the other reforming divines of his day, believed as we now 
do, and denied that any infants are eternally damned to per- 
dition ? Or why, in the face of all history, and of all authority, 
express doubts on the subject? The theologian who does not 
know that the Calvinistic system teaches the damnation of so- 
called ‘ reprobate infants,’ betrays a most wonderful ignorance 
of the history of that system. 

Beza was the bosom friend of Calvin. He was not only 
his warm, personal friend, he was also his devoted pupil and 
eloquent biographer. ‘ Beza,’ says Henry, in his Life of Cal- 
win, ‘was confessedly a truly great man, both in heart and 
genius,’ and was, ‘as a man of feeling, distinguished in his 
youth for poetical ability, which, in his old age, changed as he 
was, still furnished him with amusement. . . . . We 
may, in many respects, call him Calvin’s Melancthon. He 
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took a more tranquil course than his master; his disposition 
was so mild and loving, that it was a common saying in Gen- 
eva, where Calvin’s strong bridle frightened men, “ It were 
better to be with Beza in hell than with Calvin in heaven.’ 
Yes, in Geneva, where most men judged of Calvin, as they 
have elsewhere, by the sternness of his doctrine and his dis- 
cipline, and not from any real knowledge of the man’s heart. 
A close study of his personal character will, we believe, con- 
vince any candid and impartial inquirer that the friendships 
of Calvin were as deep, as warm, as tender, and as loving as 
those of Beza himself. But however this may be, it is certain 
that Beza, whose ‘ disposition was so mild and loving,’ main- 
tained the awful dogma of his age respecting the eternal dam- 
nation of infants, as sternly as did John Calvin himself. It is 
the doctrine, and not the character, of John Calvin or of 
Theodore Beza, that we hold up to the reprobation of the 
present age. If our lines have been cast in more pleasant 
places—in an era of greatly improved Christian thought and 
feeling—this is no reason why we should do injustice to the 
great men who, in the sublime struggle for all we hold most 
dear on earth, opposed the despotism of God to the despotism 
of man; or who, in other words, opposed exaggerated views 
of the divine omnipotence to the claims of the unbounded 
arrogance, pride, and filthy passions of a world-devouring hier- 
archy of men. There were no greater heroes in that greatest 
of all struggles then the men who, like John Calvin, were 
surrounded and sustained by the conscious conviction that 
God is literally allin all. Calvin himself, though of a ‘soft 
and yielding disposition’ by nature, was transformed by his 
faith, in the presence and power of God, into as firm and brave 
a champion of the great cause as ever lived. It was his prac- 
tice, as well as his faith, that he was nothing—absolutely 
nothing—except as he lived, and moved, and had his being in 
God. Accordingly, no man ever presented a more deter- 
mined front to the awful corruptions of the age than did John 
Calvin, or ever incurred a more implacable hatred in conse- 
quence of his heroic and sublime opposition. Those who 


1 Life and Times of Calvin. By Henry. Volume L., page 110. 
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detest, as we ourselves do, the logical consequences of Calvin’s 
doctrine, and dread its fatal effects on the characters of ordi. 
nary men, should never forget the grandeur of its practical 
consequences in the lives of the great reformers of the six. 
teenth century. It did more, perhaps, to pull down the strong. 
holds of Satan than if it had exhibited a more correct or 


justly limited view of the divine omnipotence. 


Be this as it 


may, we are concerned, at present, with the ‘logical conse. 
of that doctrine in the damnation of infants, and 
with the ‘ practical consequences’ flowing from that view of 


quences’ 


the character and government of God. 


Our author, Dr. Krauth, has produced, from the writings 
of the ‘mild and loving’ Beza, several extracts in favor of the 


doctrine of infant damnation. 


these. ‘ Beza: 


power in the elect alone; 
demned and not elect, being left. 


We shall copy only one of 
“The Holy Spirit exercises His 
the others, who are con- 

The adoption is 


offered, in circumcision, to all who are circumgised; but the elect 
alone receive it, whose eyes God has opened, that they may see 
and be saved. The rest, to whom God hath not vouchsafed this 
grace, are left to His righteous judgment, and yet God re 


mains true. 


The same takes place in baptism, which many 


thousand infants recewe, who yet are never regenerated, but 
Ps 4 ’ 
perish forever.” 4 


The extract from Martyr is equally explicit. 


‘ Martyr.—* Augustine adjudgeth young infants to hell fire 
if they die not régenerated. And the Holy Scriptures do 
seem to favor his part; for in the last judgment there shall be 
but only a double sentence pronounced. There is no third 
place appointed between the saved and condemned. 

We will say, therefore, with Augustine, and with the Holy 


Scripture, that they must be punished.”’ 


Dr. Krauth shows, by conclusive extracts, that the same 
awful dogma was held by Chamier, Molinceus, Gomarus, and 


a host of other celebrated Calvinistic divines. 


The reader, 


who may wish to see these numerous extracts, may consult 
his work. We must hasten to more general considerations. 


‘In the controversies,’ says Dr. Krauth, ‘ between Calvin- 
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ists and Romanists, the attitude of the former on the question 
of infant damnation is decisive, if there were nothing else on 
the question in which Dr. Hodge considers that we have made 
an assertion without due warrant. The Romanists assert 
that there is a Lombus infantum, a place in the other world 
in which the souls of unbaptized infants endure the penalty of 
loss (damn), but not of positive suffering (sensws). To this the 
attitude of the classic Calvinistic divines is invariable. It is 
1. That elect infants are saved, though unbaptized. 2. That 
non-elect infants, whether baptized or not, enter not upon a 
Limbus of loss—a negative damnation, but on a hell of suffer- 
ing, a positive and eternal damnation. 3. They charge it 
upon Rome as a Pelagian error, that she softens unduly the 
state of lost infants.’ 

Dr. Krauth makes good these several positions by quota- 
tions from Calvin, Chamier, and Maresius in their controversy 
with the Romanists. ‘The name of Chamier,’ says he, ‘(d. 
1621) is one of the greatest, not only among Calvinistic divines, 
but in all theological literature. His Panstratiw Catholica 
(1626) is the ablest work from a Calvinistic hand in the great 
Roman Catholic controversy, and takes its general rank with 
books like Chemnity’s Examen and Gerhard’s Confessio Cath- 
olica. It was prepared at the request of the Synod of Laroch- 
elle. There is no difference of opinion among competent 
judges as to its distinguished merits, and it is justly regarded 
among all Calvinists as one of the highest authorities. The 
word “ Catholic,” in the title of Chamier’s book, and through- 
out, is used in its Protestant sense, as equivalent to ‘“ Chris- 
tian,” or “ Orthodox,” and by the “ Catholics,” Chamier means 
especially the “Calvinists.” It is the “ Catholics” against 
the “ Papists,” who appear in this book. In his discussion of 
the “ penalty of original sin,” Chamier first states the views 
of the Papists as threefold,’ etc., etc. 

‘In opposition to these mitigating constructions Chamier 
declares “the Catholics” (Calvinists) maintain that infants 
also, guilty of original sin, are by God’s just sentence damned 
(reos solius originalis peccati, justa Dei sententia damnari,) 
and that in that damnation they are not merely exiled from 
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the kingdom of heaven, but in very deed suffer that eternal 
fire which is appointed for the devil and his angels “(re ver; 
pati ignem aternum, assignatum diabolo et angelis ejus.”) 

‘“‘ There is not merely a privation of eternal blessed. 
ness, but also real pains in hell—loss conjoined with sense,” 
For the soundness of these positions Chamier argues at great 
length.’ (pp. 47, 48.) 

Dr. Krauth continues: ‘ Marxsius aGAInsT THE Romanists, 
Another of the greatest names, in high renown for ability and 
Calvinistic orthodoxy, is that of Marzsrus (d. 1673). He 
has been called the Calvinistic Clovius. His life was a life of 
contest against the errors outside of Calvinism, and errors 
which tried to shelter themselves within it. His greatest 
work is his reply to Tirinus the Jesuit, who had added to his 
commentary (1632) an “ Index of Controversies on Matters of 
Faith.” Maresius first gives Tirinus in full, and then adds 
his own strictures.’ (p. 49.) 

‘The completest answer to Tirinus, had it been possible on 
Calvinistic grounds, would have been the denial that infants 
are lost at all—there is no limbus for them—they pass, with- 
out exception, to heaven. But the answer of Maresius is ex- 
actly the opposite ; there is no limbus for lost infants, nothing 
but hell.’ (p. 49.) Then, after some remarks of Maresius, Dr. 
Krauth adds: ‘ Maresius then cites passages from Augustine 
and his disciples which teach that unbaptized infants, even 
those who are unbaptized because they die unborn, are to “ be 
punished with the everlasting torment of eternal fire” (¢gnus 
aternt sempiterno supplicio puniendos). Maresius, after 
quoting these passages in his own behalf against Tirinus, says 
that “ Augustine and his followers erred in seeming to bind 
the justifying, regenerating, and sanctifying grace of Christ to 
the outward sacrament of Baptism,” and then adds: “ But 
what they hold, that znfanis, the guilt of whose original sin 
God has not remitted for Christ’s sake, and whom he has not 
washed from the stain of it through the grace of regeneration, 
are, in common with other reprobates, to undergo the punish- 
ment of eternal death, 1s most true.” (p. 51.) 
uch was the teaching of Calvinism in opposition to the Ro- 
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manists, who, in regard to the damnation of infants, had de 

parted less than the Reformers from the pure doctrine of Christ. 
Dr. Krauth thus concludes this head of his review : ‘ Resuit.— 
We write it with sorrow, but truth compels us to say, that on 
this point the Calvinistic doctrine [he might have said the whole 
reformed doctrine] is far more shocking than that of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, for it casts upon the thousands of even 
baptized children the shadow of doubt, substituting in the 
best cases a mere charitable presumption for a firm assurance, 
and outside of these leaves to eternal privation and eternal 
misery the great mass of dying infants who are not “ children 
of the faithful.” ’ (p. 51.) 


‘§ 32. CaLvinism AND PELAGIANISM. 


‘Calvinism constantly maintains the doctrine of infant dam- 
nation [for denying which Pelagius was condemned as a here- 
tic] as essential to a consistent position against Pelagianism. 
This point has already been made, in other connections, in a 
number of quotations. It would be easy to add to them.’ 

‘Stapfer.—Stapfer states the ninth objection of the Pela- 
gians in these terms: “ To subject infants to eternal punish- 
ment because of Adam’s sin would be to deal more severely 
with them than with the devil himself, or with Adam, who 
himself committed sin.” In his reply to this Stapfer says: 
“ As to the children of unbelievers we believe that they will 
be separated from the communion of God,‘and hence in the 
very fact that as children of wrath and cursing they are ex- 
cluded from the ‘beatific communion of God, they will be 
damned.”” (p. 51.) How strange that the doctrine of infant 
damnation should have been made a test of orthodoxy! And 
how strange that this wonderful fact should, at the present 
day, have so entirely faded from the memory of the orthodox ! 
Even the great and learned Dr. Hodge knows nothing of this 
historical fact, and, as if encouraged by his negative testimony, 
the orthodox Calvinists of the present day resent every allus- 
ion to the fact as a calumny! 


If we had the space we should follow our author in his pro- 
foundly interesting discussion, under the heads of ‘ Arminius’ 
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and the ‘Synop or Dorr,’ which occupies nearly eighteen 
pages of his book. But we must desist. One extract alone 
must suffice: ‘ When the element of opposition to Calvinism,’ 
says Dr. Krauth, ‘ which had smouldered in it from its begin. 
ning, broke into a light flame in Arminius (1560-1609), the 
damnation of infants was one of the first points of assault on 
the one side, of firm, repeated statements of defence on the 
other. The fiercer struggle which followed the death of 
Arminius is full of illustrations of the unrelenting tenacity 
with which Calvinism held as essential to sound doctrine the 
reality of infant reprobation and of infant damnation. Ar- 
minius, the pupil of Beza, who was Calvin’s greatest scholar, 
and of Grynzens, was high in repute in the Church of Holland, 
and in 1604, as successsr of Junius, became Professor of The- 
ology in the University of Leyden, and received from the hand 
of Gomarus the Doctorate. Chosen to defend the system of 
Calvin and Beza, his more careful examination of the system 
led him to reject it.’ 

How strange, again, that Arminianism, when it first emerged 
from the bosom of Calvinism, should scarcely have dared to 
deny the reprobation and damnation of infants! The truth 
was then timid, and shrank from the fierce countenance of 
orthodoxy; but it has, thank,God! become bold at last, and 
orthodoxy itself has become timid. 

But the most terrible portion of Dr. Krauth’s terrible ex: 
posé is that which relates to the teachings and the persecutions 
of the Synod of Dort. It is no wonder that the Calvinism of 
the present day, so greatly improved in spirit, should wish to 
go backward, with its eyes shut, and throw the mantle of 
oblivion over that portion of its past history. But the truth, 
like murder, ‘ will out.’ It was a terrible day for Dr. Hodge 
and his school when he waked up Dr. Krauth. If any one 
would form an idea of his book he must read it for himself, 
and not depend upon our most imperfect account of its 
contents. 

Dr. Krauth has shown, beyond the possibility of doubt, that 
the doctrine of infant damnation is contained in the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith. He has shown, in the first place, 
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that the doctrine is necessarily involved in the words of that 
confession, with which he winds up many of his extracts from 
the great champions of Calvinism. He has shown, in the sec- 
ond place, that the authors of that confession, or the ruling 
spirits in the Westminster Assembly of divines, were as firm 
believers in the doctrine of infant damnation as were Augus- 
tine, and Calvin, and Gomarus. 

He says: ‘ William Twiss (1575-1646) was renowned for 
his learning, his piety, and his rigid Calvinism. He was a 
strong Supralapsarian. He nobly represents the firmness and 
internal consistency of the true old Calvinist. He was worthy 
the honor conferred on him by both Houses of Parliament in 
electing him Prolocutor of the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines. ‘“ He was universally allowed to be the ablest op- 
ponent of Arminianism in that age.” His greatest work is his _ 
Vindiciw Gratia, his vindication of the Grace, Power, and 
Providence of God. It was written in reply to the criticisms 
of Arminius (1560-1609), on Perkins (1558-1602). 

‘Twiss says: “ Many infants depart from this life in origi- 
nal sin, and consequently are condemned to eternal death, on 
account of original sin alone; therefore, from the sole trans 
gression of Adam condemnation to eternal death has followed 
upon many infants.” 

‘(Wesrminster Conression: X., iii., iv.): “ Elect infants 
» + . aresaved. . . . Sotoo areall other elect persons. 
Others not elected . . . cannot be saved.” 

‘The doctrine of genuine Calvinism, then, is that there are 
reprobate infants who are left to the total penalty which ori- 
ginal sin brings and merits. 

‘ What that is, the Larger Catechism defines (Q. 27). “ The 
fall brought upon mankind the loss of communion with God, 
his displeasure and curse, so that we are by nature children of 
wrath, bound slaves to Satan, and justly liable to ald punish- 
ment in this world and that which is to come.” The punish- 
ments of sin in the world to come “ are everlasting separa- 
tion from the comfortable presence of God, and most grievous 
torments in soul and body, without intermission in hell-fire 
forever.” (Q. 29.) In this state of sin and misery God leaves 
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all men, except his elect. (Q. 30.) ‘ Every sin, both original 
and actual, . . . doth in its own nature bring guilt upon 
the sinner, whereby he is bound over to the wrath of God and 
curse of the law, and so made subject to death, with att the 
miseries, spiritual, temporal, and ETERNAL.” (Westminster 
Confess., vi., 6.) It is from this the “ elect infants” are deliv. 
ered ; it is to this the “ reprobate infants” are abandoned.’ 
(pp. 19-20.) Is not this enough ? 

Every effort has been made to mitigate, or soften down, the 
more rugged features of Calvinism, and especially the dogma 
of infant damnation. In these efforts at mitigation there is 
one element of truth, namely, the assertion that the punish- 
ment of original sin in infants is milder than that of actual 
sin in adults. 

‘Martyr says, “ Young infants must be punished (é hell- 
Jjire). But it is credible they shall be easter punished.” 

‘ Chamier.—“ Infants guilty of original sin only in very deed 
suffer the eternal fire prepared for the devil and his angels. 
Although the opinion of Augustine is not tmprobable that 
their pains are the mildest.” 

‘Molinszeus.—“Here (‘ of the infants of unbelievers’), never- 
theless, language should be sober. We piously presume 
that a good God acts clemently with those little souls (ani- 
mulis), and that their punishment is far lighter than the pun- 
ishment of those who polluted by their proper and personal 
sins die without the grace of Christ.” 

‘Stapfer— They will be damned, but there are various 
grades of the sense of that penalty, and of damnation, so that 
the penalty of infants, and the share of it will be the Jeast, and 
therefore differs much from that of the devil, and of adults 
voluntarily persevering in their sins; so that here also God 
will be found just in his ways.” ’ 

But why is all this? If original sin be‘ truly sin,’ then why 
this great distinction between its punishment and the punish- 
ment of actual sin? The truth seems to be, that the theolo- 
gians who assert, as the great founders ef Lutheranism, and 
Calvinism, and Anglicanism, all do, that original sin deserves 
‘God’s wrath and damnation,’ have no very hearty conviction, 
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no very profound consciousness, that the awful dogma is true. 
Hence, although they affirm that new-born infants deserve 
‘God’s wrath and damnation,’ yet they shrink from the idea 
of such punishment—/rom what they really deserve—as from 
a monstrous act of injustice. Whence this wavering and in- 
consistency? Is it not from the fact that there is something 
deeper and more powerful in their hearts than the opinion 
that new-born infants deserve eternal death merely for what 
they brought into the world with them? We believe, for our 
part, that this opinion is utterly untenable, and is therefore 
doomed to annihilation. New-born infants deserve no pun- 
ishment at all, much less ‘ God’s wrath and damnation.’ Such 
is our Methodism, both North and South; and such, we have 
no doubt, will be the purified and glorious doctrine of the 
future. 

Other attempts have been made to mitigate the doctrine 
in question. ‘ All Calvinists, says Dr. Krauth, ‘ even those 
of the gentle type of Dr. Hodge, are compelled to acknow!l- 
edge that there are non-elect or reprobate infants ; that is, 
that the non-elect or reprobate are such always; such though 
unborn; such at their birth ; and through their whole infancy. 
Only the milder class hold that such infants always grow up 
to the age of responsibility—no non-clect infants ever die, 
according to this new school of Calvinism. It has found out 
part of God’s secret of fore-ordination.’ 

But how does this mend the matter? ‘ No non-elect infants 
ever die’ in infancy, otherwise there would be infants in hell ; 
a thought quite too horrible for the improved Christian feeling 
of the present day. Hence, they are permitted to grow up, 
and commit all sorts of actual sins. Nay, according to Cal- 
vinism, they can do nothing but sin without divine grace, 
and that is not vouchsafed to them, so that they must bear the 
punishment of actual sin, which is just as unavoidable as orig- 
inal sin itself. Now, if this be true, would it not be a great 
mercy if they were permitted to die in infancy and bear the pun- 
ishment of original sin only, which is the mildest of all?’ Is it 
not a great hardship, indeed, a great aggravation of their help- 
less misery, that they should be permitted to grow up, since 
7 
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they must then needs be punished, not only for original sin, 
but also for their numerous unavoidable actual sins? If the 
scheme of Calvinism be true, should we not, in fact, pray that 
all reprobate infants might die in infancy and receive only the 
‘far lighter punishment’ which is due to original sin? If go, 
then the arbitrary assumption, that ‘ no non-elect infants ever 
die,’ is a fearful aggravation of the hardships of their eternal 
doom, instead of being a mitigation of it. 

But the supposition or assumption, that ‘no non-elect in- 
fants ever die,’ is a purely arbitrary one, having not the 
shadow of a foundation either in reason or revelation. And, 
besides, instead of mitigating, it only aggravates the horrors of 
the system it was invented to soften down. If we would 
really mitigate the system of Calvinism we must adopt the 
exactly opposite assumption, namely, that all reprobates die 
in infancy, while the elect only are permitted to live and 
grow up to adult age. This supposition is not more arbitrary 
than the former one ; and, if only true, what a grand improve- 
ment it would introduce into the Calvinistic system! How 
greatly it would Jessen the horrors of that system! The rep- 
robates are, according to this supposition, all dispatched in 
infancy. They die with the least possible sin on their souls, and, 
therefore, with the least possible amount of punishment or 
suffering in the eternity before them. They have been merci- 
fully removed from a world in which they could do nothing 
but sin, and so incur accumulated guilt and punishment. It 
is only to the imagination, then, that the death of a non-elect 
infant, and his eternal death, appear so dreadful; in the eye 
of reason it is far less revolting than the death and damnation 
of a non-elect adult. Why, then, should Calvinists cry out 
against the damnation of non-elect infants, as if that were the 
horror of horrors, while, according to their own scheme, the 
damnation of non-elect adults is far more revolting to the moral 
sentiments and reason of mankind? Their mitigating hypothe- 
sis, even if it were true, would relieve nothing but one’s imagi- 
nation, while it plunges one’s reason into still greater straits 
and difficulties. Indeed, the damnation of non-elect infants is, 
in the eye of reason, the least revolting feature or consequence 
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of the Calvinistic system. Why, then, seek to soften down that 
feature, or ward off that consequence, by a purely arbitrary sup- 
position, whiie the deeper, the darker, and the more radical hor- 
rors of the system remain untouched? Is it not an idle sur- 
gery—a poor, superficial remedy—which deals only with the 
external sign or symptom of the disease, while it leaves the 
disease itself just as it was before, in all the power of its ma 
lignity ? 

Such a mitigation is, then, not rational ; it isonly hypothet- | 
ical, fanciful, flimsy. It only takes the little finger of Cal- 
vinistic predestination out of the eye of the imagination, and 
hides it from view beneath an arbitrary assumption ; it leaves, 
in the eye of reason, the great body of its horrors without the 
least sign or shadow of mitigation. ‘It has found out,’ says 
Dr. Krauth, ironically, ‘ part of God’s secret of foreordination ;’ 
and, in so doing, it has only displayed its own weakness and 
folly. It appears to us to be the demand of reason and duty, 
either to accept the doctrine of infant damnation, or else reject 
the principle from which that awful consequence necessarily 
follows. The little finger of Calvinism is, it is true, thicker 
than the loins of Arminianism, and more grievous to be borne; 
but it is, nevertheless, only the little finger of Calvinism. 
Its violent amputation is not exactly the mitigation the system 
needs. It only mutilates the logic of the system, which is its 
glory. The great need of Calvinism is, not that its logic 
should be spoiled, but that its premises should be reformed. 

No intelligent reader of Dr. Krauth’s book, of which we 
have so imperfect an account, can doubt that he has estab- 
lished his position as against the complaint of Dr. Hodge, that 
he had misunderstood and misconstrued the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith. Whether he be impartial or a partizan, a 
seeker after truth or a sectarian, he must be convinced, if he 
only have a little intelligence left, that the Westminster 
Confession of Faith teaches the doctrine of the damnation of 
non-elect infants. Dr. Hodge himself must now be convinced 
of this, if he has read Dr. Krauth’s book. There is no possi- 
ble escape for him. If Dr. Kranth had, indeed, produced no 
other extracts than those which he has taken from the West- 
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minster Confession and the Catechism, he would have made 
his point good. But when we consider his great cloud of wit- 
nesses, including the great lights of Calvinism from ‘ the First 
Helvetic Confession to the Westminster Confession, or from 
Calvin to Twiss, the Prolocutor of the Westminster Aseembly,’ 
each and all contending for the damnation of reprobate in- 
fants, we are lost in amazement at the declaration of Dr. 
Hodge, that he ‘ never saw a Calvinistic theologian who held 
that doctrine,’ though he was ‘ not learned enough to venture 
the assertion that no Calvinist ever held it. He is now 
learned enough, if he has only read Dr. Krauth’s book, not 
only to venture that assertion, but also to prove its truth be- 
yond the possibility of contradiction. 

But what will he do? Will he confess his error, or attempt 
a reply to Dr. Krauth? We fear he will do neither. It is 
evident that he neither knew, nor cared to know, the teaching 
of his own Church on the subject of infant damnation. But 
whatever that teaching may be, whether to the dishonor or to 
the glory of God, he seems to have been animated by the 
spirit of the Bishop of Ely’s most soft and soothing medita- 

‘tion—‘ at all events, as our Church. has left it so let it rest.’ 
But however willing the Church may be to let that doctrine 
rest, it will not let the Church rest. Nay, so long as the 
Spirit of God lives and moves in the hearts of his children, of 
his veritable sons and champions of the truth, will that mon- 
strous heresy of the orthodox Protestant Churches of the six- 
teenth century refuse to allow them to rest. For that heresy 
having, in the good providence of God, been excluded from the 
hearts of Christian men, it requires only a becoming honesty 
and zeal for the truth to effect its exclusion from their Creeds 
and Confessions of Faith. 

The book of Dr. Krauth is written in the right spirit—in a 
spirit as fearless and candid as it is kind and gentle. We can 
easily believe every word of the following statement, because 
they find in our own hearts a perfect response: ‘The facts 
we have drawn together,’ says he, ‘ we present purely in the 
interests of truth, with no personal animosity to Calvinism, 

much less to its representatives. We know how many noble 
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men and noble works have been associated in the past, and are 
associated in the present, with Calvinism. Many of the dear- 
est, holiest, and most treasured ties of our life are those which 
unite us to members and ministers within its varions commun- 
ions. For its services and sacrifices in behalf of our common 
Christianity we revere it, and this love and reverence is not 
the mystery of this /?eview, but very largely the occasion of 
it” (p. 79.) The man who writes thus, and feels thus, is en- 
titled to a respectful consideration and answer from his 
opponents. . 

But what will they do? This, it seems to us, i: a question 
of vast importance. ‘ We have endeavored,’ says Dr. Krauth, 
‘frankly to meet what we have considered a virtual challenge 
to make good our position. We now make, not a challenge, 
but a request. We request any and all defenders of Calvin- 
ism to produce a solitary Calvinistic standard or divine, 
from the First Helvetic Confession to the Westminster Con- 
Session, or from Calvin to Twiss, in which, or by whom, it is 
asserted or implied that all who die in infancy are certainly 
saved.’ (p. 79.) 

We will attempt to comply with this request. We cut from 
a Lutheran periodical the following statement and complaint : 

‘Dr. Nevin anp CatvIinisM. 


‘We copy the following from the Mercersburg eview, of 
July, 1874. It appears as a note, in connection with an arti- 
cle by President J. W. Nevin, under the title, “ Rzpiy To an 
An@uican CatHoric” : 


‘« The Rev. Dr. Krauth’s masterly article on Infant Salva- 
tion in the Calvinstic System (which has already been pre- 
sented in the Mercersburg /’eview) has since been republished 
in fuller form by the Lutheran Book Store, 117 North Sixth 
Street, Philadelphia. It would be hard to find, within the 
same compass, a more demolishing historical argument for its 
own object. It fastens on the Calvinistic System, as taught 
by the Synod of Dort and the Westminster Assembly, beyond 
all question, the horrible doctrine, that many infants dying in 
infancy are damned eternally for Adam’s sin. No Presbyte- 
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rian now, of course, would dare to preach this, although it 
flows necessarily from the old Calvinistic doctrine of election. 
Yet Princeton affects to be true as ever to that metaphysi- 
cal principle of salvation ; and only the other day, in the 
Repertory, took occasion to endorse Dr. Schenck’s miserable 
travesty of Mercersburg Theology — garbled quotations, and 
al] in the way of cautionary monition to our German Church 
of the Heidelburg Catechism. 

‘«Why was no notice taken at the same time of the truly 
scientific and absolutely crushing publication of the Rev. Dr. 
Krauth? Why is it allowed, indeed, to go without notice, 
anywhere, from either Presbyterian or Low Dutch brethren, 
who have before this always resented the reproach of ‘ infant 
damnation’ as aslander? The point is not asmall one. It 
strikes deep and reaches far. Neither the Presbyterian Church 
nor the Low Dutch Church now, we know very well, holds 
any such abominable doctrine. Why not, then, say so openly, 
and as openly confess a real falling away, to this extent at 
least (and this involves a good deal more), from the Decrees 
of Dort and the Westminster Confession? There is no shame 
in such rupture with dead confessional traditions. It is 
coming, and must come more and more, by historical necessity, 
on all sides, opening the way toward a better and more glori- 
ous future. Neither is the movement confined, by any means, 
to the Churches of the Reformed Confession. Lutheranism is 
not dead; and therefore Lutheranism also moves. It can 
never be again, and never ought to be again, just what it was 
in the sixteenth century.”’ 

No, indeed, ‘ there is no shame,’ but great glory, ‘in such a 
rupture with dead confessional traditions.’ If any Church 
would live and move, she must slough off such dead traditions, 
and come forth clad in the radiant beauty of a new and living 
growth from within. Otherwise, she must become more and 
more a stereotyped, a stationary, a dead Church. As a great 
French writer has said,' ‘all the Churches born of the grand 
movement of the sixteenth century will either have to re- 


1 Dr. Pressensé. We quote from memory, giving only his sense, not his 
exact words. 
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affirm their first positions [some of which are now universally 
called in question], or else to change them;’ evidently mean- 
ing they will have to change them, if they would really live 
and move in harmony with the progress and development of 
truth. They ‘can never be again, and never ought to be 
again, just what [they were] in the sixteenth century.’ They 
must cast off, especially, the old ‘dead confessional tradition,’ 
that infants are eternally damned for Adam’s sin, and bear 
testimony to the opposite truth, that no infants are cast into 
‘the fire prepared for the devil and his angels.’ The Lutheran 
Church has long since done this ; and we should rejoice, more 
than words can express, if the Calvinistic Churches would fol- 
low the sublime example. Then the Lutheran, the Calvinis- 
tic, and the Arminian Churches could, one and all, with 
united voice, bear testimony to the all-cheering truth, that 
‘all infants are certainly saved.’ This sublime truth is already 
in the hearts of Christian men. Why, then, should it not also 
be in their creeds and confessions ? 

Onr position as Methodists is, we think, a greatly improved 
one. To our position Dr. Krauth has not, we regret to say, 
been entirely just. ‘There are,’ says he, ‘ but two developed 
systems in the world that claim, with any show of probability, 
to be purely Biblical. These systems are the Lutheran and the 
Calvinistic.’ (p. 9.) Thus are we poor Methodists, and Ar- 
minians all, left out in the cold. Nor do we wish to be left 
otherwise if we are to be housed in systems which have been 
logically developed from premises too hastily and confidently 
assumed, for the foundations of such systems are insecure. 
How magnificent soever they may appear as palaces of 
thought, or how imposing soever in their architectural pro- 
portions, they are founded, not on the rock of divine truth, 
but only on the sand of human opinion. We shun them. But 
more of this hereafter; the question immediately before us 
relates, not to the general subject of systems, but to the sup- 
posed guilt of ‘original sin,’ as it is called, and ‘the wrath 
and damnation’ which are asserted to be its due. 

‘Calvinism holds, says Dr. Krauth, ‘that all infants are 
bound over to God’s wrath and made subject to eternal misery ; 
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that is, that God might justly condemn forever every infant? 
(p. 17.) In proof of this he quotes the ‘ Westminster Confess. 
ion, xi.6. ‘Hvery sin, both original and actual, ; 
doth, in its own nature, bring guilt upon the sinner, whereby 
he is bound over to the wrath of God and curse of the law, 
and so made subject to death, with all miseries, spiritual, tem- 
poral, and e¢ernal.’ 

But this objection, grave as it is, appears to obtain with 
equal force against the Lutheran system, as set forth in the 
second article of the Augsburg Confession. This article is, in 
Dr. Krauth’s Conservative Reformation, thus translated: 

‘ Further it is tanght, that after the fall of Adam, all men 
who are born naturally are conceived and born in sins ; that is, 
that they all, from the mother’s womb, are full of evil desire 
and inclination, and can have by nature no true fear of God, 
no true love of God, no true faith in God. That also the 
same inborn plague aud hereditary sin is ¢ruly sin, and con- 
demns all those under God’s wrath who are not born again 
through baptism and the Holy Ghost.’ (p. 356.) Now, this 
great confession is still the doctrinal standard of the Lutheran 
Church. 

Is it not evident, then, that Dr. Krauth makes a very great 
distinction where there is no very great difference? The 
new-born infant is condemned ‘under God’s wrath,’ or, as the 
Latin Article has it, ‘eternal death,’ on account of original 
sin. This is what the sin deserves. But yet, if the little sin- 
ner only gets what it deserves, or is plunged into the ‘ eternal 
death’ due to its gwzlt, the great Lutheran recoils from the 
bare thought with horror. Why is this? If the child de 
serves ‘God’s wrath,’ or ‘eternal death,’ then it is surely 
nothing more than a simple act of justice, when it gets what 
it deserves. Is the justice of God, then, such a horrible thing? 
Most assuredly it is, if it is consistent with his justice to con- 
demn a new-born infant to eternal death merely on account of 
‘original sin,’ or the depravity of nature with which it was 
born. But such is not the justice of God. It is merely the 
monstrous invention of the schools. Before the time of Au- 
gustine, as we have shown in our first article, the natural 
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depravity of man, or his fallen and ruined condition, was 
looked upon by the fathers of the Church, not as ‘ truly sin,’ 
but only as the misfortune which had befallen the race in 
consequence of Adam. It was called ‘ a disease,’ a ‘ disorder,’ 
but not a sé deserving punishment, until the great Augus- 
tine corrupted at once the language and the doctrine of the 
Church. * 

The Lord Bishop of Ely, in his Exposition of the XX XIX 
Articles of the Church of England, truly says, ‘That the sec- 
ond article of the Augsburg Confession, which is the principal 
confession of the Lutheran divines, 7s evidently the sowrce from 
which our Ninth Article was derived. Thus was the Eng- 
lish article respecting ‘original or birth-sin’ derived by 
Luther, the great Augustinian monk, from the patron saint of 
his order, and by the reformers of the Church of England from 
the confession of Luther. Not a word or syllable of the origi- 
nal article has been changed, but its construction, or inter- 
pretation, has been altered. No wonder that its language was 
taken more literally at first, because the spirit of the age 
favored such a construction, and because its literal meaning 
seemed so obviously the true one. Dr. Krauth, in his trans- 
lation of the Latin article of the’ Augsburg Confession on 
‘ original sin,’ uses these words: ‘ That this disease, or origi- 
ginal fault, ¢s truly sin, condemning and bringing eternal death 
now also upon all that are not born again by baptesm and the 
Holy Spirit.’? Alas, then, for all the poor infants whose bap- 
tism has been neglected ! 

Dr. Krauth will, of course, repudiate this inference as 
unjust. But so did not the Lutheran divines by whom this 
article was first embraced. Hence, ‘ Father Paul, in giving 
an account of how the Council of Trent prepared their de- 
erecs about “ original sin,” (which was determined in the first 
session, June 17, 1566,) mentions their disputes among them- 
selves, whether they should condemn as heretical that propo- 
sition of the Lutheran divines, “that the punishment for ort- 
ginal sin is hell-fire;” and says it missed very narrowly being 


1 See Southern Review for January, 1871, Art. I. 
2 Sec translation of the Augsburg Confession. (p. 17.) 
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anathematized : it was only out of respect to St. Augustine 
and Gregorius Arimensius that they forebore.’’ Thus, the 
good Fathers of Trent would have hurled a thunderbolt at 
Luther, but they could not reach him without striking through 
their great St. Augustine and their great Pope Gregory the 
first—their infallible Pope! So they laid their thunderbolt 
aside, and left the Lutheran divines to mend their own article 
in their own way. 

The reformers and founders of the Church of England 
believed, as we have shown,? that all unbaptized infants 
would have to bear ‘ hell torments forever.’ The awful clause 
of her ninth article, that ‘ original or birth-sin’ ‘ deserveth 
God’s wrath and damnation,’ was the embodiment of this 
belief, and that clause was borrowed from the Lutheran 
Church. We have no such clause, thank God! in our articles 
of religion. 

From the published ‘ Discussion on Justification,’ which 
has been handed to us by a very kind Lutheran friend, we 
have made the following extract for notice: 

‘Rev. Exruart: Do not the Methodists hold to the doc- 
trine of Total Depravity ? 

‘Dr. Kravutu. Yes, in a sort of a way. They, of course, 
in common with all Protestant Christians, confess the doctrine 
of original corruption. But, in the first place, the article, or 
rather fragment of an article, which they have taken from the 
XXXIX Articles of the Church of England, is not as sharp 
and definitive as it might be. In the second place, they place 
upon this article an Arminian construction. In the third 
place, however right Wesley may have been in many of his 
expressions, yet no one can study his writings without being 
convinced that he was in a perpetual fog concerning the dis- 
tinction between Justification and Sanctification. In the 
fourth place, Methodism is always in a muddle with regard to 
the doctrine of sin. It abounds in a loose use of terms.’ 

True, our fragment of an article is not as sharp and defini- 
tive as it might be. It might have been so sharp and defint- 


1 Wall on Infant Baptism. Vol. I., p. 262. 
2 Southern Review for January, 1871. Art. I. 
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tive a8 to affirm that ‘original sin,’ as it is called, ‘deserveth 
God’s wrath and damnation;’ but it has blunted the edge of 
the article, or taken it off, by striking out the terrible clause. 
We humbly submit, if our ‘ fragment of an article,’ with that 
clause omitted, is not better than the whole article as it came 
from the Augsburg Confession of Luther ? 

‘They place upon this article an Arminian construction.’ 
What! Would Dr. Krauth have us to place upon this article 
a Calvinistic construction, and that, too, after its Calvinistic 
portions had been stricken out on purpose to revder it Ar- 
minian ? 

‘ However right Wesley may have been in many of his ex- 
pressions, yet no one can study his writings without being 
convinced that he was in a perpetual fog concerning the dis- 
tinction between justification and sanctification.’ This does 
not relate to the topic now under consideration; but yet the 
subject is so inportant, and the charge is so very grave, that, 
in passing, we beg leave to enter our protest against its in- 
justice. As every student of Wesley’s writings is aware— 
nay, as Mr. Wesley himself has confessed, he was, during the 
earlier portion of his ministerial life, in a fog respecting the 
all-important distinction between Justification and Sanctifica- 
tion. But that was not ‘a perpetual fog.’ On the contrary, 
it cleared away entirely, and the great distinction came out as 
clearly in his subsequent writings as in those of any other 
Protestant theologian whatever, not even excepting those of 
Dr. Krauth. Will Dr. Kranth call this statement in question, 
or demand the proof of its truth? If so, he shall have it. 

‘ Methodism is always in a muddle with regard to the doc- 
trine of sin.’ We plead guilty to this charge. Weare ina 
very sad muddle on the subject of sin. But who is not? We 
do not know, indeed, the Church which is not in a sad muddle 
with regard to the doctrine of sin.’ This muddle was begun 
by Augustine, from whom it descended to Luther and the 
Augsburg Confession, and thence to the: Church of England; 
from whose loins Methodism proceeded with the inheritance 
of this everlasting muddle. John Wesley, it is true, left it 
pretty much as he found it. If he did not take any of the 
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mud from it, he added none to it; which is more than can be 
said for Luther or Calvin. Let us explain. 

St. Augustine introduced the muddle in question, when he 
set forth the doctrine, that the inherited depravity of our 
fallen race is ‘ truly sin,’ and, as such, deserves ‘eternal death, 
According to the common sense of mankind, nothing is ‘ truly 
sin’ but a voluntary transgression of God’s law, and the habits 
growing out of a repetition of such acts of transgression. How, 
then, can inherited depravity, in regard to which our wills 
have nothing to do, be really and ‘truly sin,’ or deserve 
‘eternal punishment’? We cannot see. We have in our 
second article’ examined seven different hypotheses which 
have been invented to explain the grand hypothesis, that the 
guilt of hereditary sin, as it is called, deserves God’s wrath 
and eternal damnation, and have found them all worse than 
wanting. Julius Miiller, in his great work on The Christian 
Doctrine of Sin, has likewise examined all these hypotheses, 
and in none of them has he been able to find rest for his rea- 
son. Hence, in order to escape the muddle, or something far 
worse, which men have introduced into the doctrine of sin, he 
has taken his flight from this little globe of dirt on which we 
dwell, and, with Plato, planted his feet in the celestial re- 
gions, where, in the pre-existent state of souls, he has found 
the origin of the sin and awful guilt under which they come 
into this life. But even this hypothesis will not do, as, 
being destitute of all evidence or proof, it is utterly untenable. 
But then it is not absurd, like those invented by Augustine, 
and Luther, and Calvin, to explain the grand hypothesis of the 
guilt of inherited depravity or corruption of our nature. In- 
deed, no hypotheses ean make this grand hypothesis appear 
rational; for it is really and truly absurd in itself. This grand 
Augustinian hypothesis, which so fearfully darkened the 
doctrine of sin in the fifth century, has led to the invention of 
other hypotheses, till the system of the moral world has been 
as miserably disfigured by them as was the beautiful sys- 
tem of the heavens by the cycles and epicycles of the old 
astronomy. Now, John Wesley just rejected the grand 


1 See Southern Review for April, 1871. 
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hypothesis or absurdity itself, and so put to flight all the sub- 
ordinate hypotheses or absurdities. In other words, hé just 
struck from the uinth article of his Church the awful dogma, 
that the guzl¢ of ‘ original sin,’ as it is called, deserves ‘ God’s 
wrath and damnation.’ Hence, if he did not clear away the 
darkness, the errors, and the confusion in which he found the 
doctrine of sin involved, he opened the way for his followers 
todoso. Weare one of them; and, small as we are, here we 
stand to-day crying, down with that hypothesis which hath 
hitherto clouded the imagination, and confounded the reason, 
of all the defenders of the Lutheran, the Calvinistic, and the 
Anglican doctrine of sin. We cry, cut it off, and cast it— 
where it would fain cast little infants—into ‘the everlasting 
fire prepared for the devil and his angels.’ Cut it off, we cry 
again, and cast it into the outer darkness and limbus of error, 
so that the disburdened earth may rejoice, and all the Churches 
clap their hands at their deliverance. 

With this slight passage at arms, we now take a most 
friendly leave of Dr. Krauth. We thank him for his tremen- 
dous polemic. No wonder it has not been answered, for it 
admits of noreply. It was only the other day that a learned 
Presbyterian editor denounced a Methodist preacher as an 
ignoramus, and told him roundly that he ‘ was not fit to be a 
preacher of the Gospel,’ because he had asserted only what 
Dr. Krauth has proved with such an irresistible and over- 
whelming mass of evidence. What will he say now? Will 
he call Dr. Krauth an ‘ ignoramus,’ or tell him that ‘he is 
not fit to preach the Gospel?’ No, we venture to reply for 
hin; that mode of warfare is now past. It is now obviously 
the duty of our Presbyterian brethren, either to meet Dr. 
Krauth fairly and squarely in debate, or else openly confess 
the truth, and thereby deliver their Church from the ‘ dead 
confessional traditions’ of its past history. 

We again thank Dr. Krauth for his great polemic. We 
scarcely know which we the more admiré, his vast erudition, 
his indomitable courage and glorious manhood, or his trench- 
ant power as a writer. If we could shrink from the blade of 
any man, it would be from that of Dr. Krauth, which he has 
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brandished in the face of Methodism. But so clear and g 
strong are our convictions ‘ with regard to the doctrine of 
sin’ that we are not afraid to meet even him, or to compare 
‘muddles’ with him. We can, however, most truly imitate 
his noble example, and say of him as he hassaid of Dr. Hodge, 
‘ Next to having him [Dr. Krauth] on one’s side is the pleasure 
of having him as an antagonist; for where conscientious men 
must discuss a subject, who can express the comfort of honora- 
ble, magnanimous dealing on both sides—the feeling that in 
battling with each other they are also battling for each other 
tin that grand warfare whose final issue will be what all good 
men desire, THE EsTABLISHMENT OF TRUTH ?’ 


Arr. [V.—The Origin of Civilization and Primitive Con 
dition of Man. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M. P., F. 
R.S. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Some people, especially such as are unable to conceive of 
anything as having been created by divine agency which did 
not leap into existence at once, as light at the creative fiat, are 
prone to believe that all those things which underlie and sup- 
port our civilization must have existed, in one form or another, 
from the first. Such persons will, no doubt, be shocked to 
hear that the institution of marriage is considerably younger 
than the everlasting hills, and a great deal the junior of man 
himself; in fact, that it had a beginning, and not a very 
august one either. 

To begin with the beginning, we find the primitive condi- 
tion of man to be in that state of promiscuous intercourse 
which has been called Hetairism, when there was no “ marry- 
ing or giving in marriage,” because no such tie was known. 
It is proof of the essential barbarity of the French Commune, 
that it seeks to set the social pyramid upon its apex by revert- 
ing to this initial mode of marriage. It also speaks ill for the 
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humanity and wisdom of Plato, that this was to be one feature 
of his model Republic. For copious illustrations of this, and 
of succeeding points, drawn from ancient and modern histo- 
rians, we must refer the reader to the interesting work which 
is the subject of this article. 

Hetairism, or ‘communal marriage,’ was first modified by 
the restriction of the intercourse to a few instead of many, as 
when all the brothers of one family and the sisters of another 
entered into a matrimonial compact, or when brothers, uncles, 
and nephews had their wives in common. After controvert- 
ing the opinions of various dissenting writers, our author pro- 
ceeds to point out the succeeding stages. Some daring chief 
having captured, in a foray, a beautiful girl, claimed and 
obtained exclusive possession of her on the ground that she 
wasan alien, and hence not subject to the marital privileges 
of the rest of the tribe. This began the custom of ‘ marriage 
by capture.’ His savage comrades were not slow to see the 
advantages of this arrangement, and to imitate it. The pre- 
cedent grew to a custom, the custom toa law, and in this way 
was brought about the remarkable institution called Hxogamy. 
On the other hand, a tribe far from all neighbors, or too 
unwarlike to prey upon them, were obliged to take wives from 
their own women, or not at all, and so contracted the custom 
and law which has been called Endogamy. But what became 
of the unfortunates who, surrounded by more powerful peoples, 
were pursued to the wall and rifled of theirwomen? Nature 
is fertile in expedients, and here a new phenomenon appears. 
The few of the fair sex who remained took the matter philos- 
ophically, and, dividing the men among them, founded the 
institution of Polyandry, which means a plurality of husbands. 
So well did the ladies know how to turn this famine in the 
market to their own account, that it is related of the dusky 
matrons around the Meighlery Hills in India, that when they 
wished to travel they made their husbands carry them on their 
backs, relieving each other at regular intervals. Sir William 
Jones designates this modest blossom, grown amid the wilds 
of Eastern lands, as the “ five-maled, single-femaled flower.” 
The custom is rapidly declining, and ere long the plaintive 
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voice of the Indian matron may be heard singing the glories 
of the Dwaper Yug (departed age): 
‘Preposterous! that one biped vain 

Should drag ten housewives in his train, 

And stuff them in a gaudy cage, 

Slaves to weak lust or potent rage 

Not such the Dwaper Yug! Oh then 

Une buxom dame might wed five men.’ 


The women did not always remain in a commanding minor- 
ity. They grew plenty, and kept on increasing to the disuse 
of Polyandry, and, governed by the operations of that eternal 
law of supply and demand which rules the matrimonial as it 
does all other markets, the social system was changed slowly 
to meet the changed conditions of things, and brought forth a 
new prodigy, yclept Polygamy. How many wives this or 
that tribe of savages allow themselves, and how many more, 
in the gencrosity of their hearts, they bestow upon their sages 
and warriors, would be of little interest to the monogamous 
reader. That the King of Ashantee out-Brighams Brigham 
by his modest establishment of three thousand three hundred 
and thirty-three, which, like the Immortals of Xerxes, is 
always kept at the sane number, is of interest only as proving 
the capacity of the human heart. But the history of more 
civilized people, among whom we may observe the decay of 
this atrocious practice, is well worth our attention. Some of 
the Hindoo Brahmins have been known to have one hundred 
and twenty consorts. The Mohammedans are permitted by 
the Koran to keep four. The Prophet of Allah, however, 
with a shrewdness which evinces a mind not altogether un- 
worldly, bespoke for himself an unlimited number. The 
prophet must have been a prophet in sooth, moreover, and 
enabled to anticipate the divine action with great exactness, 
for when the verse authorizing this privilege was sent down 
from heaven, he had already overstepped the prescribed num- 
ber. Our Western prophet, who knows how to use his gifts of 
prophesying to good advantage, has improved upon the ex- 
ample of his prototype by having all the women in the com- 
munity ‘sealed’ to him. The Jewish patriarchs were polyga- 
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mists. Abraham had two wives, Sarah and Nahor. Jacob 
had two, Leah and Rachael. The Jews in India pursue the 
same custom to-day under that plea. Many wives, however, 
were forbidden}(Deut. xvii. 17), and polygamy is said to have 
ceased among the Jews after their return from the Babylonish 
captivity. Charlemagne had two wives, and St. Columbanus 
was exiled for denouncing the polygamy of King Thierry. 
The barbarians who warred with the Romans were nearly all 
polygamous. The Germans practiced it, though merely as an 
appendage of nobility and a mark of opulence. Thus we read 
in Cesar that*Ariovistus had two wives. The Greeks of very 
early times were noted adherents of the system. Priam, 
Hercules, Aigeus,, and Theseus, were specially distinguished. 
In later times, among the shining examples, we learn that 
Euripides, the woman hater, possessed two better halves; and 
the same soft impeachment is preferred against the ‘ wisest of 
men.’ His accusers are Callisthenes, Demetrius, Phalerus, 
Satyrus, the Peripatetic, and Aristoxenus, confirmed by 
Aristotle in his treatise on WVobdleness of Birth. The rival of 
the amiable Xanthippe is said to have been Myrto, the great 
grand-daughter of Aristides, the Just. The Roman religion 
was essentially domestic. From the earliest times monogamy 
was strictly enjoined, and it was one of the greatest blessings 
that followed the spread of the Roman Empire, that it made 
this type dominant in Europe. The progress of civilization is 
in no way more distinctly marked than by the final victory of 
monogamy over all lower forms of marriage. By making the 
number of males and females nearly equal, nature clearly be- 
stows her sanction upon it. In no way can the government 
of the family, whose purity is the fountain of every social and 
political blessing, be so happily sustained. In no other way 
can the elevation of woman, which is at once the cause and 
index of social elevation, reach so high a point. 

A reform coincident with the ennobling of the marriage 
relation is the postponement of the time-of marriage. Among 
the Brahmins if any girl remains unmarried until she is eleven 
years old, the family is suspended from caste, and for every 
additional delay of a month the neglectful father incurs guilt 
8 
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equal to the murder of a Brahmin. Such early unions are 

partly justified by the tropical climate of India, under whose 
burning sky the human species, like the gorgeous vegetation, 

matures more rapidly than in colder lands. The Roman legal 

age was fourteen for the boy and twelve for the girl. Numa 
fixed it for the latter at this tender age, ‘in order that the 
Roman husband might educate to his will a pure and obedi- 

ent virgin.” In later times the alarming prevalence of celi- 
bacy, of which the custom of early marriage is the most 
efficient remedy, as well as the pressing need of men for the 
armies, prevented a change in the law. The nearly universal 
custom of early marriages among the Irish peasantry is a 
characteristic proof of the national independence and a formid- 
able obstacle to industrial prosperity. Yet it is this very 
custom, carefully fostered by the Catholic Church, which, says 
Leckey, renders possible that scrupulous chastity and sensi- 
tiveness to female honor for which the Irish women are 80 
justly renowned. Physiologists and social economists take 
issue with the Church upon this point, claiming with truth 
that many physical and political evils result, while the Church 
replies with equal justice that the postponement of marriage 
through prudential motives, by any large body of men, is the 
fertile mother of sin.’ The general prosperity of the Norwe- 
gian peasantry is greatly aided by their practice of discour- 
aging marriage until such time as the young persons are able 
to purchase a small farm, with implements and stock to culti- 
vate it. Among the ancient Germans it was regarded as 
disgraceful to marry before twenty, ard their modern descend- 
ants have a law which forbids it before the woman is eighteen 
and the man twenty-five. The Greeks early knew the dangers 
of a premature union. In some of the unrestricted cities 
sensible deterioration was noticed from this cause alone. 
(Arist. Polit. vii. 14,4.) Hesiod, Herodotus, and Aristotle 
lay down rules upon this point. Plato fixes the time at thirty 
and twenty respectively. This was the legal age at Sparta, 
and the well-known beauty of the women, and stalwart vigor 
of the men, were supposed to be largely due to this regula- 
tion. Thales had a theory of his own in relation to this mat- 
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ter, and, in the opinion of some, has given the true limits. 
When young, and being importuned by his mother to 
marry, he answered, ‘it was too soou;’ and being grown in 
years and urged again, he replied, ‘ it was too late.’ 

The Romans and Greeks had a curious law, to which we 
have observed nothing similar in the enactments of any other 
people. The Calvisian * Senatus Consultum’ forbade the mar- 
riage of a woman above fifty with a man less than sixty, and 
Tiberius supplemented it by a decree forbidding men of sixty 
from marrying women under fifty. There was a law of the 
wise Solon to much the same effect. Even the Tyrant of 
Syracuse forbade the marriage of his mother with a young 
Sicilian, saying that ‘ though he had broken the laws of his 
country, he would not violate those of nature by countenanc- 
ing so disproportioned a match.’ O tempora! O mores! what 
relics of barbarism still cling to the skirts of our civilization ! 
How often is the child-bride given into the arms of a hoary- 
headed groom—rich, 

‘But with eld forlore, 
His withered fist still knocking at death’s door!’ 
The suitor may be secure of acceptance who comes to his 
Danie in a golden shower. 

On the whole, the question as to the proper time of marriage 
is a most important one. Wherever children are permitted 
to perpetuate families the human race is seen to sensibly de- 
generate. ‘ While nature scems in the most unequivocal man- 
ner to urge to early marriages, the first condition of an 
advancing civilization in populous couniries is to restrain or 
diminish them. In no highly-civilized society is marriage 
general on the first development of the passions, and the con- 
tinual tendency of i ape knowledge is to render such 
marriages more rare.’ 

Perhaps no subject upon which our author touches is more 
interesting than that of consanguinity, or the degree of rela- 
tionship within which marriage has been permitted by the 
various peoples of modern and ancient times. So various and 
apparently arbitrary are the customs of different nations, that 
we can trace little connection between them and the degree of 
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civilization of the people. Many savages have no forbidden 
degrees. The Tartars might marry their daughters; the Per. 
sians their mothers; the Egyptians their sisters; the early 
Romans and Greeks their half-sisters; and the majority of 
-African tribes, although exogamists, their sisters and mothers. 
in-law. The Formosans, Arabs, and Moldavians, French, Eng- 
lish, and Americans, forbid marriage within the fourth degree, 
the Quakers within the fifth, the Hindoos within the sixth, 
the Siamese within the seventh, and the Chinese, where any 
relationship, however distant, may be traced; and numerous 
other diversities might be given. It is obvious that these vari- 
ations follow no uniform rule. The special causes of special 
cases, however, have been discovered. It has been reserved 
for the genius of Montesquieu to detect these underlying causes, 
and, with some degree of distinctness, to point out the ‘ harmony 
not understood.’ There is a feeling, almost universal enough 
to be called an instinct of the human heart, which forbids the 
incestuous intercourse of parents and children, brothers and 
sisters; and wherever this rule is violated, that is, by a gen- 
eral custom, it is due to the exceptional interposition of the 
most powerful causes, usually the perverting influence of 
religion. The Assyrians and Persians are exceptions; but 
the former were moved by religious veneration for Semiramis, 
and the latter obeyed their Prophets Zoroaster and Zerdusht. 
The Egyptians married their sisters because Isis looked with 
favor upon such unions as consecrated to her. The Greeks 
and Romans married their half-sisters, (by the same father, 
though not by the same mother,) because they were not 
regarded as at all related, descent being traced, according to 
their ancient traditions, solely through the mother; the cus- 
tom of so doing having been handed down from the days of 
Hetairism, when only the mother of the child could be known 
with certainty. The idea, however crude and imperfect, of 
preserving the purity of the family, is at the bottom of the 
feeling against the marriage of relatives. It has ever been 
the duty of parents to watch over and preserve the morals of 
their children—of brothers and sisters in constant and intimate 
association. Then, to preserve purity and natural modesty, 
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the impossibility of any relation other than the sacred ties of 
the family must be studiously inculeated. When, as was the 
case among the primitive Romans, the father with his family, 
and his sons with their families, all occupied the same dwell- 
ing, the rule operated to preclude the marriage of cousins. 
german and of brothers and sisters-in-law. Where a different 
custom prevailed, this prohibition does not appear, and thus 
the question becomes one of the accidental distribution of the 
family. Other considerations enter into the history of these 
variations. Nations which were originally as intensely endog- 
amous as the Romans and Hebrews, would permit the mar- 
riage of nearer relations than would the equally exogamous 
Hindoos, Sumatrans, and others. As illustrative of the oppo- 
site extremes to which two peoples may be led by the mere 
force of circumstances, we read that the Battas of Sumatra 
regarded intermarriage in the same tribe as such a heinous 
crime that they punished the offender by cutting him up alive 
and eating him raw. On the other hand, according to the 
proud maxims of the Republic, the ‘ blood ‘of aliens, though 
it be the blood of kings, could never mingle in legitimate 
union with that of a Roman citizen; and her foreign birth 
degraded the haughty Cleopatra to live the concubine, the 
‘ Egypta conjux,’ of Antony. 

The theory and doctrine of divorce has a history as curious 
as that of the institution from which it springs. Where there 
is no marriage, and lovers mate and part as the birds do, the 
parting is, of course, attended with no more ceremony than 
the union. With those peoples among whom marriage has 
some permanency, and the contract some binding force, the 
real history of this institution begins. The enslavement of 
the Hindoo women would not be complete without their com- 
prehensive and facile divorce law. The Institutes of Menu 
enact that, in addition to other causes of separation, ‘a barren 
wife may be superseded by another in the eighth year; she 
whose children are all dead in the tenth; she who brings forth 
daughters only in the eleventh; she who speaks unkindly, 
without delay.’ The wife, however, may not repudiate her 
husband. A Mohammedan may put away his wife on the 
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most frivolous pretexts; she cannot procure a divorce except 
upon proof of certain crimes. He may divorce her twice, and 
take her again, if he repent it, but the third separation is irrev. 
ocable. The Greeks accorded the privilege of divorce to the 
wife, but their modes of thought were so hostile to the exer- 
cise of the right by a woman that it was practically nugatory. 
Anacharsis tells an anecdote illustrating this state of the pub- 
lic feeling, which we will let him relate in his own language. 
Wives seeking a divorce from their husbands must present 
their complaints before a certain tribunal: ‘ There it was that, 
after long conflicts between jealousy and love, the wife of 
Alcibiades, the virtuous and too sensitive Hipparete, appeared. 
While with trembling hand she was presenting the memorial 
of her grievances, Alcibiades suddenly arrived, and, taking 
her under his arm, without the least resistance on her part, 
crossed the Forum with her amid the general applause of the 
people, and led her back quietly to his house.’ 

The Levitical law of divorce is founded upon the first. four 
verses of the twenty-fourth chapter of Deuteronomy. In the 
days of Christ the Jewish doctora, having construed the per. 
mission there given into a command, extended it to the most 
frivolous matters, so that a licentious mind could not desire 
more allowance. Hence divorces prevailed to the disuse of 
polygamy. The Fathers of the Church, though hesitating a 
little as to the case of divorce which followed an act of infi- 
delity, unhesitatingly pronounced all others criminal, founding 
the opinion upon various passages in the New Testament, as: 
‘What God hath joined together let not man put asunder.’ 
(Matt. xix. 6.) ‘Whosoever shall dismiss his wife and marry 
another committeth adultery.’ (Matt. xix. 8.) ‘Tell them 
that are married, not I, but the Lord commandeth that the 
wife depart not from her husband ; and if she depart, that she 
remain unmarried, or be reconciled to her husband.’ (I Cor. 
vii. 10, 11.) The State restricted the liberty of divorcee — the 
Church forbade it altogether, and imposed penitential disci- 
pline upon such as availed themselves of the privileges of the 
civil law. Some of the greatest charities of Fabiola were per- 
formed as penances for her divorce. In more than one 
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instance the thunders of excommunication were launched 
against the contumacious. At length, in the twelfth century, 
the victory seemed finally achieved, and the civil law, adopt- 
ing the principles of the canon law, prohibited all divorce. 
Romulus allowed the husband only these grounds for 
divorcing his wife — infidelity, poisoning her offspring, and 
counterfeiting her husband’s keys. To prevent the abuse of 
this prerogative, which belonged to the husband alone, an un- 
just divorce was punished by the confiscation of his property, 
one-half of which fell to his injured wife, and the remainder 
to Ceres. Strange to say, there was no instance of the exer- 
cise of this power until, five hundred years later, Sp. Carvilius 
Ruga put away his wife at the command of the Ephors, be- 
cause she was barren. This fact, which at first sight one 
would place to the honor of Roman virtue, may unfortunately 
be explained upon far other grounds. The Roman matron 
was the chattel and the drudge of her husband; and, to use 
the words of Gibbon, the circumstance mentioned ‘ evinces 
only the unequal terms of a connection in which the slave 
was unable to renounce her master, and the master unwilling 
to relinquish his slave.’ Even after the example set by Ruga, 
marriage was practically indissoluble. The despotic power of 
the husband, and stringent laws approved by public opinion, 
combined to enforce matrimonial purity and fidelity. Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus says that manners were so severe that a Sen- 
ator was censured for indecency for kissing his wife in the 
presence of his daughter; and a heavy fine was visited upon 
him who should improperly press a lady’s hand. However 
this may have been, an almost universal wave of corruption 
succeeded. The Oppian law, designed to secure the integrity 
of marriage, was, in spite of the exertions of Cato, speedily 
repealed. Matrimony came to be looked upon as a civil con- 
tract, entered into for the convenience of both parties, and ter- 
minable at the discretion of either. So we find Cicero repu- 
diating Terentias because he wanted a new dowry ; Sempronius 
Sophus putting away his wife because she had been to the 
games without his permission; and Macsenas changing his 
consort with the season; Ossar divorcing Pompeia for no 
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proven misdemeanor, but, forsooth, ‘ because the wife of Cassar 
(than whom few men had a more infamous private character) 
must be above suspicion.’ But the palm belongs to Paulus 
Aimilius, who repudiated his wife with no other explanation 
than the flippant remark, ‘ My shoes are new and well made, 
but no one knows where they pinch me.’ Cato ceded his 
wife, by the consent of her father, to his friend Hortensus, and 
resumed her after his death. Lucan thus describes her return: 


‘Now ’gan the sun to lift his dawning light, 
Before him fled the colder shades of night ; 
When lo! the sounding doors are heard to turn, 
Chaste Martia comes from dead Hortensus’ urn ; 
Once to a better husband’s happier bed 
With bridal rites, a virgin was she led; 

When every debt of love and duty paid, 

And thrice a parent by Lucina made, 

The teeming matron, at her lord’s command, 

To glad Hortensus gave her plighted hand, 
With a fair stock his barren house to grace, 

And mingle by the mother’s side the race. 

At length this husband in his ashes laid, 

And every rite of due religion paid, 

Forth from his monument the mournful dame, 
With beaten breasts and locks dishevelled, came.’ 


Nor were women less forward and reckless in breaking the 
brittle bond of marriage. Some deserted their husbands so 
frequently, and with such little shame, that Seneca says they 
reckoned their years not from the number of consuls, but of 
husbands—‘ non consulum numero, sed maritorum, annos su0s 
computant.’ Juvenal mentions a woman who had had eight 
husbands in five years. But Jerome assures us, ‘ mirabile 
dictu /’ that he saw at Rome a triumphant husband bury his 
twenty-first wife, who had already interred twenty of his less 
sturdy predecessors. 

A specious theory is refuted by this free and perfect experi- 
ment, which demonstrates that the greatest liberty of divorce 
does not conduce to human happiness and virtue. Augustus 
laid heavy restrictions upon it, and Constantine limited it to 
three cases of crime on the part of the husband, and three on 
the part of the wife, but the habits of the people were too 
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strong for him, and the full latitude reappeared in the Jus- 


tinian code, 


The estimation in which second marriage is held varies with 
the degree of honor which attaches to the ceremony in the 
first instance. As already remarked, the loose construction 
placed upon the Levitical law made divorces of alarming fre- 
quency among the Jews, and new marriages in ninety days 
were authorized. If a man’s brother died, he was obliged to 
marry the widow, in order to perpetuate the family, and keep 
the estate within it. If he neglected or refused to do so, he may 
be arraigned before the Senate. ‘ And when the Senate have 
inqaired of him for what reason he is averse to this marriage, 
whether he give it a bad or a good reason, the matter must 
come to this issue, that the woman shall loose the sandals of 
the brother, and shall spit in his face, and shall say: “ He 
deserves this reproachful treatment from me as having injured 
the memory of the deceased.” And then let him go away 
out of the Senate, and let him bear this reproach upon him 
all his lifelong, and let her marry whom she pleases of such 
as seek her in marriage.’ It may be observed here that, in 
the majority of cases, laws directed against second marriage 
were aimed only at the woman. This is most completely and 
cruelly exemplified in the laws of India. The Institutes of 
Menu thus briefly fix the future of the Hirdoo widow: ‘ Let 
her, emaciate her body by living voluntarily on pure flow- 
ers, roots, and fruits, but let her not, when her lord is deceased, 
ever pronounce the name of another man.’ ‘ Nor must a dam- 
sel once given away in marriage be given asecond time.’ ‘ Nor 
is a second. husband allowed, in any part of this code, to a 
virtuous woman.’ The Casi Candam adds that she must sleep 
on the ground and continue to practice rigid mortification, 
eating only such food as shall be barely sufficient to sustain 
life. All her ornaments and beautiful clothing are taken 
away. ‘Jewelless woman’ is thenceforward her well-under- 
stood designation. She is clothed in a dark robe, with neither 
seam, fringe, nor figure. Her Tali, last and dearest memento 
of her departed husband, is removed, and with it her chief 
adornment, the bright vermillion streak upon her forehead. 
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Her long, black hair is cut off, and her head must be kept 
close shaven until she dies. And the consequence of any 
slight infringement of these rules is, that she shall not be 
called sadivi’ (virtuous). ‘She shall not attain in heaven the 
mansion of her husband.’ Every dereliction brings torture 
upon his soul, for ‘the ministers of the fiery-eyed Yama shall 
bind with cords the hushand of her desire.’ What wonder is 
it that the flames of the ‘ Suttee’ find so many willing victims 
among the heart-broken widows of India! What wonder that 
so many despairing ones bid a long farewell to peace and 
virtue, and bury themselves in the hells which abound in every 
bazaar ! 

Tacitus says of the primitive Germans: ‘ They take one 
husband as one body and one life, that no thought, no desire, 
may extend beyond him.’ Among the Heruti the widow was 
expected to hang herself at once over her husband’s grave. 
The female captives taken by Marius besought him to give 
them as presents to the Vestal virgins, as they were deter. 
mined henceforth to rival these sacred priestesses in the con- 
tinence and chastity of their lives. On this request being 


refused, they all strangled themselves. The Greeks regarded 
the second marriage of a woman as contrary to the laws of 
modesty. It was not forbidden, but rarely took place; at 
least not until five years after the husband’s decease. The 
public respect was secured by faithful attachment to the spouse 
of her youth. Eubulus, in his Chysille, essays to make merry 
over this subject from quite a different point of view: 


‘ May that man, fool as he is, who marries 
A second wife, most miserably perish ! 
Him who weds once I will not blame too much, 
For he knew little of the ills he courted, 
But well the widower had proved all 
The ills which are in wedlock and in wives.’ 


Among the Romans a second marriage (in a woman) was 
not esteemed honorable, and those who remained in widow- 
hocd were held in especial respect. The words wnivira and 
uninupta were often used in ancient inscriptions as an epithet 
of honor. Such as married a second time were not allowed 
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to officiate at the annual sacred rites of Female Fortune. In 
the wedding ceremony the bride was escorted to her chamber 
by matrons who had been but once married, called Pronubae. 
The prejudice against a second union seems to have arisen 
from a feeling that a wife’s love for her husband should be so 
tender and profound as to last beyond the grave. This idea 
is well presented by Virgil in those beautiful lines in which 
the hapless Dido is made to speak of her lost husband— 
‘ But first let yawning earth a passage rend, 

And let me through the dark abyss descend— 

First let avenging Jove with flames from high 

Drive down this body to the nether sky, 

Condemned with ghosts in endless night to lie, 

Before I break the plighted faith I gave! 


No! he who had my vows shall ever have ; 
For whom f loved on earth I worship in the grave.’ 


Many eminent women, in the prime of youth and beauty, 
gave themselves up, on the death of their husbands, to retire- 
ment, mourning, and works of charity. Such were the wives 
of Lucan, Drusus, and Pompey, the latter of whom especially 
was then just in the heydey of her charms. The family of 


Camillus were honored for their abstinence from second mar- 
riage. ‘To love a wife when living,’ said Statius, ‘is a pleas- 
ure; to love her when dead is an act of religion.’ This senti- 
ment passed with vastly increased strength into ascetic Chris - 
tianity. It was assumed in all cases, with a coarseness which 
marks the ancient views of the relations of the sexes, that a 
second marriage could only be desired through sheer force of 
the animal passions. The Montanists and Novatians abso- 
lutely condemn it. The Collyrridan heretics made widows, 
who had been but once married, the recipients of special 
charities. In the primitive Church a second marriage was 
counted as no other than a species of bigamy, and there are 
some ancient canons which forbid the ecclesiastics to be pres- 
entat them. The opinions of the Fathers may be gathered 
from a few extracts, such as the following: Digamy, or second 
marriage, is called by Athanagoras, ‘ a decent adultery.’ ‘ Con- 
sider,’ says St. Jerome, ‘ that she who has been twice married, 
though she be an old and decrepid and poor woman, is not 
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deemed worthy to receive the charity of the Church. But if 
the bread of charity is taken from her, how much more that 
bread which descends from heaven.’ ‘ Digamists,’ according 
to Origen, ‘ are saved in the name of Christ, but by no means 
crowned by him.’ St. Gregory Nazianzen, speaking of St. 
Paul’s comparison of marriage to Christ’s union with the 
Church, ‘says: ‘If there are two Christs, there may be two 
husbands or two wives. If there is but one Christ, one Head 
of the Church, there is but one flesh; a second is repelled. 
But if He forbids a second, what is to be said of a third mar. 
riage? The first is law, the second pardon, the third iniquity ; 
but he who excels this number is manifestly bestial.’ More 
than one council imposed penalties upon all who had married 
a second time before they were admitted to communion. 

It has long been the custom of governments to lay a special 
tax upon bachelors, not probably, as some aver, because single 
life comes under the head of /uxuries, but for graver political 
reasons. Laws against celibacy do not come early in the 
history of civilization. In the advances thereto it is usually 
necessary to restrain excessive production, and we know of no 
people prior to the Greeks who were obliged to legislate against 
celibacy. They fixed the time of marriage, and he who did 
not marry when of full age was liable to a prosecution. Such 
as had three children gained great immunities, and those who 
had four were free from all taxes. Clearchus, the Solensian, 
in his treatise on Proverbs, says, ‘1n Lacedsemon the women 
on a certain festival drag the unmarried men to an altar, and 
there buffet them, in order that, for the purpose of avoiding 
the insult of such treatment in future, they may become more 
affectionate, and in due season turn their thoughts to mar- 
riage.’ Very weighty reasons may authorize a Spartan not to 
marry, but in his old age he must not expect to be treated 
with as much respect as the fathers of families. ‘Ido not 
rise to you,’ said a young man in a crowded theatre to the 
gray-bearded veteran, Dercyllidas, ‘ because you have no chil- 
dren to rise to me when I am old.’ The more obstinate celi- 
bates were not allowed to be present at the public exercises of 
the Spartan maidens, and the magistrates might also in the 
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midst of winter command them to strip off their clothing, 
and march around the forum, singing sarcastic verses upon 
themselves, in which they were compelled to admit the justice 
of the punishment they suffered. The Romans, forever at 
war, wore out like a weapon kept constantly in use. Julius 
Oxsar, after his wars with Pompey, made a survey of the 
Roman citizens, and found that there were but one hundred 
and fifty thousand heads of families. This, with the import- 
ant wars on hand, and the growing disinclination to marriage, 
made the situation of Rome critical indeed, and justified the 
laws passed to encourage matrimony. By the Lex Papia 
Poppaea, of Augustus, whoever in the city had ¢hree children, 
in other parts of Italy four, or in the Provinces jive, were en- 
titled to extraordinary privileges. It was to those enactments 
that Horace-alludes in his Carmen Sacularum: 

‘The laws that favor wedlock bless— 

Those laws ordained to multiply our race, 

Which fathers with peculiar honor grace.’ 

‘It, Romans,’ said Metellus Nuinidicus, ‘we could live with- 
out wives, we should all keep free from that source of trouble ; 
but since nature has ordained that men can neither live suf- 
ficiently agreeable with wives, nor at all without them, let us 
consult the perpetual endurance of our race rather than our 
own brief enjoyment.’ This was about the time of the fall of 
the Republic. Rome was beginning to experience the mis- 
chief which falls upon the heads of every people who suffer 
marriage to decay and sink into dishonor. 

Human passions will find utterance in other ways if mar- 
riage be denied them. The fires which fade away at Juno’s 
altar will be rekindled at that of dark-veiled Cottyto. The 
pure and the impure, the spiritual and the sensual, existed 
together in the Roman mythology. The immaculate concep- 
tion of the Grecian Venus— 


‘Idalian aphrodyte, beautiful ! . 
Fresh as the foam, now bathed in Paphian wells,’ 


And that of the sensual and libidinous Priapus, were wor- 
shipped with equal fervor. So of the amours of Jove, in that 
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true anthropomorphic picture which transfers the worst vices 
of earth to Olympus, stood side by side with the Vestal virgins, 
the chaste and holy types of perfect purity. Reform had then 
a foundation whereon to plant its Archimedean lever, and 
might succeed by merely obliterating the impure, and intensi- 
fying the pure, ideal. By various steps the conception of 
perfect chastity is attained; reform never comes at a stride. 
Polygamy, when it replaced incest and community of wives, 
was such a step. Monogamy followed, and with it that con- 
ception (so popular among the Romans) of the Bona Dea, the 
ideal wife, who, when she was on earth, never looked upon 
the face or knew the name of any man save her husband. 
One perfection cannot be more perfect than another, but one 
kind ot perfection may be higher than another; and the 
Romans, while glorifying perfect conjugal fidelity, conceived 
of something even more exalted. There is some indefinable 
stain felt by all, and most acutely by the purest minds, in the 
mere gratification of the animal passions, as if that within us 
which is heavenly were overpowered by the earthly, and 
dragged to baser uses than its own. Marriage, first miscon- 
ceived a sensual union merely, came to be regarded as an 
inferior state—a concession to human frailty ; good in so far 
as it repaired the ravages of death, but not essentially good. 
To extreme sensuality succeeded an extreme asceticism. ‘To 
cut down the wood of marriage with this axe of virginity’ was 
the chosen mission of St. Jerome. To abstain from marriage, 
or in marriage to abstain from a perfect union, was looked 
upon as a proof of sanctity. Appollonius of Tyana would not 
marry. Zenobia separated from her husband. Hypatia lived, 
as did many others, a virgin wife. St. Nilus, St. Alexis, St. 
Melania, and St. Abraham, separated from their consorts on 
the wedding night. Injuriosus, a Gaul, was greeted by his 
lovely bride upon their nuptial night with tears and lamenta- 
tions. On being pressed for an explanation, she told him that 
she had sworn to remain a virgin, and deeply regretted the 
union into which her love for him had betrayed her. They 
then agreed that she should remain his virgin wife. Five 
years afterward she diced, and when her body was being laid 
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in the tomb, the weeping husband declared that she returned 

to heaven as immaculate as she had left it. Atthis the face 
of the dead woman lighted up with a smile, and she said: 
‘Why need you tell that which no one asked you? When 

all, from Emperor to slave, were steeped in sensuality to the 

lips; wher on all sides, in all hearts, in all minds, in all seats 

of power, and in every public place, was seen that sorrowful 
and degraded figure, who, trading in her own infamy, for a 
few brief moments blazes in a meretricious splendor, and is then 
quickly seized by the avenging Nemesis of disease and hurried 
to despair and death, while her name and her fame were 
inscribed upon the Ca pitol, and her temples reared beside the 
sanctuary of Diana. Still, having ceased to imitate virtue, 
men sought to atone for the fault by more extravagant admi- 
ration. The Vestals were not forgotten, and the shining ex- 
amples of chastity glowed more radiantly in contrast with the 
gloom around, as the swamp fire brightens and the more 
brilliantly shines forth because of the noxious vapors upon 
which it feeds. The violation by a Vestal of her virginal vow 
threatened the disruption of the State; her prayer possessed 
a miraculous power; her hand extended stayed the fleeing 
criminal; her chastity bestowed prophetic gifts; gods and 
goddesses watched over her, and miracles were wrought to 
defend her or vindicate her questioned purity. ‘The immacu- 
late and holy Claudia, when the vessel bearing the image of 
the mother of the gods had been stranded in the Tiber, at- 
tached her girdle to the form, and vindicated her challenged 
innocence by drawing with her virgin hand the mass which 
strong men had been unable to move. With such reverence 
did the Romans regard virginity. ‘The huntress Diana, fair 
silver-shafted queen forever chaste,’ was at once its patroness 
and exemplification . 


‘ What was the snakey-headed Gorgon shield 
Which wise Minerva wore, unconquered virgin, 
Wherewith she freezed her foes to-congealed stone, 
But rigid looks of chaste austerity, 

And noble grace that dashed brute violence 
With sudden adoration and blank awe?’ 


The ascetic impulse which appeared so early in the history 
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of Christianity still retains much of its force in the Romish 
Church, as in the worship of the Virgin Mary, of various vir. 
ginal saints, and in the celibacy of the clerical and ecclesiag. 
tical orders. The religion of Christ fascinates the minds and 
hearts of men by the ascription of virginity to its female ideal, 
The monastic system has driven thousands from a useful and 
active life to one of a less expanded sphere, with fewer oppor 
tunities for good, and often with secret repining, and nota 
little crime; yet its primal idea, that the animal side of our 
being is a low and degraded one, is entirely true. It excludes 
its devotees from these human sympathies and domestic affec: 
tions which educate and purify the heart, and encourages 
that which, not even good for the individual, would be de- 
struction to society. The family is the centre and archetype of 
the State, and without it there would be nothing of value in 
the world. 

Courtship of the present day, with its elegant attentions, 
its airy nothings, its flattery, and sentiment, is an exotic of 
comparatively recent growth. Can Chloe, as she ponders over 
her diamond ring and exquisite bouquet, as she whirls away in 
the stylish equipage which her obsequious suitor has provided, 
believe that the first form of amorous attention was to stun 
the object of one’s affections with a club and drag her off? 
When Petruchio speaks of his nuptials with Catherine he 
reduces matrimony to its primitive meaning: 

‘T will be master of what is mine own; 

She is my goods, my chattlels: she is my house, 
My household stuff, my field, my barn, 

My horse, my ox, my ass, my anything.’ 

It is a fact suggestive of much as yet unwritten domestic 
history, that in the language of the Tinné and neighboring 
Indians there are no terms of endearment. Hence, in order 
to translate the Bible into Algonquin it was found necessary 
to invent a new word for ‘dear’ or ‘beloved.’ Where, as 
among the Greeks in the earlier part of their history, marriages 
were mere matters of convenience, and scarcely ever preceded 
by intimacy, or even acquaintance, there must naturally have 
been at first a want of confidence and mutual understanding. 
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Xenophon illustrates this with much nazvétte in the person of 
Ischomachus, who says of his newly married wife: ‘ When at 
last she was manageable (y:¢90747¢), and getting tame, so that 
I could talk with her, I asked her,’ etc. Plato directed the 
chiefs of the Republic to so order matches that men of mean 
character and ability should marry women of like inferior 
nature, while the more eminent and worthy should be given 
wives after their own hearts; and that this should be done by 
a species of public lottery, so artfully contrived and exe- 
cuted that the discontented would attribute their bad fortune 
to fate and not to their rulers. An unique custom of this 
kind is ascribed to the early Spartans. Hermippus relates 
that at Lacedemon the girls who were to be married were 
shut up in a dark room, and an equal number of unmarried 
young men were introduced into the same apartment. An 
exciting game of scramble and snatch ensued, ‘and,’ he 
quaintly concludes, ‘ whom any girl caught, him she married.’ 
Courtship, in the civilized sense of the word, the Hindoo 
maiden can never know. All she can do is to implore the 
gods for a good husband, and for this, even at four years of 
age, she first addresses her prayers to Kama-dera, the Hin- 
doo cupid, in whom her childish heart as devoutly believes as 
do our Christian babes in the mystic Santa-Claus. This Kama- 
dera is a beautiful god, who rides on the south wind for his 
triumphal car, and is drawn by an elephant made up of twined 
and intertwisted female forms; in his right hand is a bow 
made of the sweet sugar cane; in his left a quiver of arrows 
winged and tipped with flowers. Birds are his couriers; 
Spring, his minister, sits beside him, and conquering troops of 
beautiful women attend him. When a marriage is in contem- 
plation, the deity must first be consulted as to its propriety. 
The worshipper kneels before the idol, and, pressing a flower 
upon each of his grimy cheeks, beseeches him that, if he is 
pleased with the match, to let the blossom on his right cheek 
drop off first, and if not, to cause the other to fall the sooner ; 
and the devout innocents abide by his decision. After the 
Hindoo betrothal, which is entirely the work of match-making 


relatives, and which is signed, sealed, and delivered in the 
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presence of witnesses—of the officiating Brahmin, of the learn. 
ed pundits, of the astrologers, who name an auspicious day and 
hour for the high-contracting parties, that is, generally, of the 
bearded man and forlorn little girlk Upon a day designated 
the groom comes and claims his bride, and, by taking her to 
his home, formally consummates the ceremony. On that day, 
Vishnu perinitting, you may see the bridal procession; the 
groom elect, decked in tinsel and gold, bestriding a prancing 
and gaily caparisoned steed, escorted by drinking, weeping, 
shouting friends, with torches, music, mirth, and clamor, con- 
ducting her, who is carried behind him in a palanquin, veiled 
from every eye, to her living grave, the gloomy, closely-shut, 
and guarded chambers of his harem. The Turks have three 
kinds of marriages and three sorts of wives—legitimate, wives 
in Kebin, and slaves. The first they marry, the second 
they hire, the third they buy. In Wales all the friends and 
neighbors from a great distance round make a point of attend- 
ing the wedding, laden with presents of money, butter, 
cheese, eggs, etc. These gifts are carefully recorded by the 
clerk of the wedding, and are to be repaid in kind in the same 
public manner when a like occasion offers. This ancient cus- 
tom is considered as established by law, and the same may be 
legally recovered in court. In Germany they have a kind of 
marriage called Morganatic, wherein a man of quality con- 
tracting with a woman of inferior rank gives her his left hand 
in lieu of the right, and stipulates that the wife and her child- 
ren shall remain in her former rank. This form of union, 
permitted only to the princes and great lords of the realm, has 
been declared invalid by the universities of Leipsic and Jena. 
At an ancient German wedding the groom gave presents to 
the bride of horses, oxen, and arms, whereby she was admon- 
ished that the dangers and hardships of war, as well as the 
dalliance of peace, were to be shared by her with her chosen 
husband. A legal marriage among the Persians could be 
made in three different ways, called, respectively, wsws, con- 
Sarratio, and coemptio. The first was, as the name signifies, 
when a woman, with the consent of her guardian, lived with 
@ man as his wife for a whole year without being absent three 
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nights. She was then declared to be his wife by possession or 
prescription. In the second, that is, by confarratio, the man 
and woman were joined in marriage by the Pontifex Maximus, 
or Flamen Dialis. They sat on a sheepskin and ate a cake 
made of salt water and flour, called far, or panis farréus, 
which was the ancient food of Italy, and symbolized the mys- 
tic union of soul and body. This formula, which was accom- 
panied by the most awful religions rites, was jealously re- 
stricted to patricians, for from the offspring of such marriages 
alone certain priests and priestesses were chosen, among them 
the Flamens of Jupiter and the Vestal Virgins. Our bride 
cake, which invariably accompanies a wedding, and should 
always be cut by the bride, may be traced to the Roman cus- 
tom already alluded to. Coemptio was a sort of mutual pur- 
chase by the exchange of a small price of money. This rite 
was not peculiar to the Romans, but existed among the 
Hebrews, Thracians, Greeks, Germans, Cantabri, Hindoos, 
Africans, and others. There was always a meeting of friends, 
usually at the house of the bride’s father, or nearest rela- 
tion, in order to settle the articles of the marriage contract, 
which were written on tables, legitime tabellw. The agree- 
ment was called Sponsalia, the groom elect Sponsus, and the 
affianced bride Sponsia. The engagement was made in the 
form of a stipulation. ‘ An Spondes?’ ‘ Spondeo.’ The occa- 
sion was honored by a feast, and the man gave the woman a 
ring,’ annulus pronubus, as a pledge of fidelity. A day was 
then selected for the wedding, and, for this purpose, the month 
of June, being named in honor of Juno, the goddess of mar- 
riage, was regarded as particularly auspicious. On the event- 
fal day the bride was dressed in the toga pura, a long robe, 
white, to signify chastity, bordered with a purple fringe or 
embroidered ribbons, bound with a girdle made of wool, and 
tied in a knot called nodos Herculeus, which, on the nuptial 
night, the husband untied, zonam solvebat. Her face was 
covered with a red or flame-colored veil, to denote her mod- 

1 The ring came originally from Egypt, and signified unending love. At 


betrothal it was placed on the left hand, on the finger next the least, because 
it was believed that a nerve reached from thence to the heart. 
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esty. Her hair was divided into six locks with the point of 

a spear, and crowned with flowers. A sheep was sacrificed to 

Juno: the gall thrown away in token of the removal of all 

bitterness, ad the skin spread before the bride, as she was 
thenceforth to work at the spinning of wool. In the evening 
the bride was conducted to her husband’s house. She was 

taken apparently by force from the arms of her mother, in 
memory of the violence offered to the Sabine women. Three 
boys whose parents were alive attended her, two of them sup- 

porting her by the arms, and a third swung a flambeau of 

pine or thorn before. There were five such torches, called faces 

nuptiales. The doors of the bridegroom’s house were adorned 
with shrubs and flowers, and the rooms with tapestry. Hav. 
ing come thither, and being asked who she was , she answered: 
‘Ubi tu Caius, ili ego Catia.’ A new married woman was called 

Caia, after Cai Cecilia, or Tanaquil, wife of Tarquinius Pris- 
cus, who was an excellent spinster and house wife. The bride 

was lifted over the threshold; on her entry the keys of the 
heuse were delivered over to her as mistress thereof. Both 
she and her husband touched fire and water, because from 
these two elements all things were supposed to be produced. 
At the wedding feast musicians attended and sung the epithal- 
amium, or Hymenzeus, until’ midnight, occasionally crying 
Lo Hymen Hymenaeus, from Hymen, the god of marriage, 
and Zhallasio! from one Thallassius, who had lived in great 
happiness with his wife. After the banquet the bride was 
conducted to her chamber by the Pronubs, and the guests 
dismissed with small presents. 

The first inhabitants of Greece lived together without mar. 
riage. Europs is said to have founded this institution among 
them. After him polygamy prevailed until the time of 
Cecrops, who conferred a lasting blessing upon them by intro 
ducing monogamy, and setting the first example of it. We 
find in Homer the rudiments of those splendid and elaborate 
ceremonies which subsisted when Greek civilization was at its 
height. Particular days and seasons of the year were thought 
to be particularly favorable and auspicious. The month 

yapyiewv, corresponding to the latter part of January and the 
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first of February, received its name from the number of mar- 
riages celebrated in it. Hesiod advises the fourth day of the 
month, and Euripides the time of the full moon; but Proclus 
expressed the popular preference for the time of the new moon, 
as Luna and the earth are then in conjunction; the first 
month of the wedded state came then to be called the ‘ honey- 
moon.’ When a maiden was sought in marriage it was nec- 
_ essary to gain the consent of the parents, or, in the event of 
their decease, of her brother or guardian. The betrothal was 
made in a solemn and formal manner by the parents, in whose 
presence the lovers pledged mutual fidelity by kissing and 
joining right hands, and the groom bestowed a present upon 
his affianced as a token of the engagement. Several further 
ceremonies preceded the marriage. The first of these con- 
sisted of offerings to the deities, whom they thus endeavored 
to propitiate. Sacrifices were offered to Diana and Minerva, 
who were the patronesses of chastity, and, therefore, likely to 
take umbrage at the proceedings; to Jupiter and Juno in 
honor of lawful wedlock ; to the heavens and the earth, the 
concurrence of which produces plenty and fertility; to the 
Pare, who preside over the destinies of mortals; to the 
Graces, because they embellish the pleasures of happy mar- 
riage; and to Venus, the goddess of love, whose continued 
favors were sought to be purchased by costly offerings. 
Another ceremony of almost general observance on the wed- 
ding day, at Athens, was the bathing of the happy groom and 
blushing bride in the waters of the fountain of Callirrhée, 
which comes up at the foot of the Acropolis, and which, like 
the famous well of St. Keyne, was supposed to have some 
properties very valuable to married people. The betrothed 
pair, as well as the place of festivity, were adorned with gar- 
lands of flowers. The bride arrayed herself for the occasion 
in a dress presented by her lover. Toward evening she was 
‘conducted to his house in a chariot drawn by a pair of mules 
or oxen, the groom seated upon one side of her, a single 
groomsman upon the other; the bride was veiled to the waist 
in white, the groom and man decked in their best attire, and 
all three crowned with chaplets of flowers. As the procession 
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moved along the Hymenzeum was sung to the accompaniment 
of the Lydian flute, so beautifully described by Homer. A 
company of dancers bearing lighted torches heralded them on 
their way, and, on alighting at their destination, the axle of 
the carriage was burned, to intimate that the bride was thence- 
forth to stay at home and go abroad no more. After entering 
the bridegroom’s house, into which the groom’s mother went 
first, bearing a lighted torch, it was customary to shower figs 
and other sweetmeats upon them as evidences of plenty and 
prosperity. Here the party sat down to the nuptial feast, 
which, as well as the bridal procession, was called yapoc. 
This, besides being an occasion of merrymaking and rejoicing, 
served other and more important uses. There was no public 
rite, whether civil or religious, connected with the celebration 
of marriage, and, therefore, no public record of its solemniza. 
tion. This deficiency was supplied by the marriage feast, for 
the guests were, of course, competent to prove the marriage; 
and, indeed, Demosthenes says they were invited with that 
especial end in view. Dancing followed the banquet, and, 
after this was over, the happy pair were conducted to the bri- 
dal chamber. A law of Solon required that on entering they 
should cat a quince together, as if to indicate that their con- 
versation ought to be sweet and agreeable. The young men 
and maidens remained without, dancing and singing the 
‘ epithalamion,’ while a friend of the groom stood by as keeper 
of the door. Thi: is the evening hymeneal which, according 
to Anacharsis, was sung by a chorus of maidens on the occa- 
sion of the marriage of Theagenes and Ismene: ‘ We are in 
the spring of our years; we are the fairest of the maidens of 
Corinth, so renowned for their beauty ; yet is there not one of 
us, Ismene, whose charms can compare to thine. Lighter than 
the Thessalian cowser, exalted above her companions like the 
lily, the pride of the garden, Ismene is the ornament of 
Greece. All the loves are enthroned in her eyes, and all the 
arts live under her fingers. Oh,.maid! oh, charming woman! 
to-morrow we will repair to the enamelled mead, and cull 
flowers to compose for thee a crown; we will hang it on the 
most beautiful of the neighboring palm trees, under the shadow 
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of which we will pour forth perfumes in thy honor, and on its 
bark we will inscribe these words: Offer to me your incense, 
for Iam the tree of Ismeus. We salute thee, happy bride! 
We salute thee, happy bridegroom! May Latona give you 
sons who shall resemble you. May Venus ever animate you 
with her fires. May Jupiter bestow on your children’s children 
the felicity which surrounds you. Repose in the bosom of 
pleasure, and thenceforth breathe only the most tender love. 
We will return with the morning’s dawn, and again will we 
sing: O Hymen, Hymenzus, Hymen!’ 

And this the morning hymenzal: ‘ We celebrate you in our 
songs, O Venus! ornament of Olympus! Love, the delight of 
the earth! and thou, O Hymen, source of life! We celebrate 
you in our song, Love! Hymen! Venus! O Theagenes! 
awake; turn your eyes on your love; youthful favorite of 
Venus; happy and worthy husband of Ismene. O Theagenes! 
awake; turn your eyes on your spouse; survey the splendor 
of her beauty, the animated freshness which embellishes all 
her charms. The rose is the queen of flowers; Ismeus is the 
queen of beauties. ..... Already her trembling eyelids 
open to the rays of the sun. O Theagenes! happy and 
worthy husband of Ismene, awake!’ 





Arr. V.—The Atmosphere. Translated from the French of 
Camille Flammarion. Edited by James Glaisher, F. R. 
S., etc., ete. New York: Harper & Bros. 1873. 


The surface of our globe is covered by two mighty oceans, 
which entirely envelop its mass; the one an ocean of water, 
the other an ocean of air. The phenomenafof both are closely 
analagous. The sea is tossed into waves, or fanned into rip 
ples by hurricane or breeze; the air is chased into millions of 
undulations by the infinite number of disturbing causes at 
work within its limits. Water being practically incompressi- 
ble, expresses the disturbance to which it is subjected by alter- 
nate elevations and depressions uponTits surface; air being, 
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on the contrary, highly compressible, shows tke result of its 
manifold disturbances by alternate condensations and rarefac. 
tions. Man and a multitude of animals live at the bottom of 
the atmospheric sea, just as a vast number of submarine crea- 
tures exist only at the bottom of the sea of waters. The upper 
strata of the air are the home of the birds, just as the strata of 
water above the bottom are the home of the fishes. The con- 
ditions of life are supplied, in each case, mainly by the element 
in which these various forms of existence ‘ live, and move, and 
have their being.’ 

The aerial envelope which surrounds the earth obeys the 
laws which determine the equilibrium of fluids. The exterior 
surface of the atmosphere is curved like that of the ocean; 
every particle of the fluid finding rest only when all have 
come toa level. If gravity alone determined the shape of 
this envelope it would find equilibrium when the superficial 
layer was everywhere equidistant from the centre, but other 
forces are at work which greatly modify the result. Air pose 
sesses all the mobility of a fluid seeking equilibrium, but at 
the same time it possesses the property of compressibility, and, 
of course, of expansibility, which brings a new element into 
the problem. The same force—the centrifugal—which has 
changed our globe from a perfect sphere to an oblate spheroid, 
and which has heaped the mobile waters of the ocean round 
the equator, has given a still more exaggerated form to the 
atmosphere. If air were incompressible, the ratio of the equa- 
torial to the polar diameter of the spheroid, which is defined 
by the upper limit of the atmosphere, would be 3: as it is, the 
pressure of the upper strata of air about the equator produces 
a condensation of the lower strata, and the vast preponderance 
of air in the equatorial regions is quite as much a preponder- 
ance of mass as it is of volume. 

The law of Mariotte has established that the density of a 
gas is in direct, and the volume of a gas is in inverse, propor- 
tion to the pressure to which it is subjected. If air, at the 
surface of the earth, under an atmospheric pressure of 15 
pounds to the square inch, possesses a certain volume and den- 
sity under the additional pressure of 15 pounds to the square 
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inch, it will possess just half the volume and double the den- 
sity. This law is true within certain limits, but there isa 
point beyond which gases do not dilate; they then act as 
highly attenuated liquids. Calculation, founded upon the 
law of the compression and dilatation of gases as corrected by 
experiment, has determined the minimum limit of the mean 
height of the atmosphere to be 30 miles, and the maximum 
limit to be 21,000 miles; a wide range, truly. It was sug- 
gested by Kepler that the height of the atmosphere might be 
measured by means of certain optical phenomena. Every 
light ray, as is familiarly known, is refracted, or bent aside 
from its rectilinear course: when it passes obliquely from one 
transparent medium to another of different density. If it 
passes from the rarer to the denser medium it is bent toward 
a line which is drawn perpendicularly to the refracting surface; 
if it passes from the denser to the rarer, it is bent from this 
perpendicular line, or normal, as it is called. As the rays of 
sunlight pass from the ethereal medium into our atmosphere, 
each one is bent downward toward the earth, so that we see 
the sun some moments before he has risen, and after he has 
set. In the latitude of Paris, the astronomical day, or that 
time when the sun is really above the horizon, is shorter by 
nine minutes at the equinoxes, and by seven at the solstices, 
than the civil day. The indices of the refraction of ether and 
air being known, data is afforded for a calculation of the 
height of the atmosphere. 

It is, however, to the phenomena of twilight that we owe 
our most accurate information upon this point, and twilight is 
due to reflection rather than to refraction. If the atmosphere 
extended throughout space we should have no night; the 
light of the sun would always fall upon some stratum of the 
air, from which it would be reflected back upon our portion of 
the earth. If there were, on the contrary, no atmosphere, day 
would break upon us in all its brilliancy the moment the sun 
appeared above the horizon, and the blackness of night shut 
down upon us as he disappeared below it. Every place which 
was cut off from direct sunlight would then be involved in 
night. 
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After3the sun has disappeared below the horizon his rays 
continue to illuminate a portion of the atmosphere. When 
we watch the course of the sun’s rays immediately after sunset, 
in a mountainous country, we often see the shadow of the 
earth creep up the mountain sides, the valleys being first cast 
into shade, and the hill tops receiving the last rays. Just ao 
the earth’s shadow creeps up the celestial dome, beginning at 
the point of the horizon opposite the sunset, being defined by a 
higher and wider arc, which increases till the zenith ig 
reached, and then contracts till it disappears just where the 
sun went down. This crepuscular arc is not clearly defined 
in our climate. Thousands of reflected lights invade the region 
of shadow, but under favorable circumstances it has been so 
clearly defined that the time of its appearance and disappear. 
ance has been noted to the second. Liacaille, in his voyage to 
the Cape of Good Hope, recorded his observation of all the 
phases which had been theoretically ascertained. ‘ Upon the 
16th and 17th of April, 1751, while at sea, and in calm 
weather,’ he says, ‘ the sky being extremely clear and serene 
at the point where I could distinguish Venus at the horizon 
as a star of the second magnitude, I saw the twilight termi- 
nated in the arc of a circle as regularly as possible. Having 
regulated my watch by the exact hour, according to sunset, I 
saw this arc lost in the horizon, and I calculated by the hour 
at which I made this observation that the sun had descended 
below the horizon on the 16th of April 16° 38’, and on the 
17th 17° 13’ The time during which the sun, after he has 
set, continues to illuminate a portion of the atmosphere de- 
pends, of course, upon the thickness of the atmospheric envel- 
ope. As the result of repeated observations, and of calcula- 
tion from various phenomena, the height of the atmosphere is 
given as fifty miles. The existence of another above our own 
atmosphere, possessing different properties from the air we 
breathe, has been suspected, but never proved. 

For many hundreds of years air was classified with the 
‘imponderables,’ though here and there some philosopher, 
bolder than the rest, contended for its material nature. 
Aristotle attempted to determine the point by weighing a 
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Jeathern flask first full of air and then empty. The result 
being the same in both cases, he took this as conclusive proof 
that it possessed no weight. According to some authorities, 
Otto von Guéricke, and to others, Galileo, repeated the ex- 

riment of Aristotle with such precautions as insured a true 
result. The experiment was, no doubt, tried by both these 
philosophers. The principle in hydrostatics called, after the 
name of its discoverer, the principle of Archimedes, is equally 
true in regard to gases. very body when weighed in a fluid 
loses in weight an amount equal to the weight of the displaced 
fuid. If the bottle used by Aristotle had remained constant 
in size during the two experiments, the results would have 
differed. When the air was exhausted from the flexible 
leathern flask, the pressure of the outside air caused it to col- 
lapse, and, of course, to displace less air. The downward 
pull upon the scale occasioned by the weight of the air con- 
tained in the full bottle was exactly neutralized by the buoy- 
ant effort of the air in which it was weighed. When air is 
weighed in an inflexible vessel in the atmosphere, or, in any 
sort of vessel, in vacuo, a difference is always observed between 
the weight of the empty and the full vessel, which difference 
is the weight of the air contained in it. 

In the year 1640, the Grand Duke of Tuscany gave orders 
for the construction of some lofty fountains upon the terrace 
of his palace. It was found impossible to make the water rise 
above the distance of 32 feet. Galileo was referred to for an 
explanation of the singular phenomenon ; but the old man of 
76, worn out with conflict even more than with years and sor- 
row, blind and sick, was in no condition to solve experiment- 
ally the problem submitted to him. After mature conderation, 
he announced his belief that the explanation would Se found 
to be a result of the weight of the atmosphere. The determi- 
nation of this point he left to his friend and pupil, Torricelli. 
In 1643, a year after Galileo’s death, the experiment was 
made which determined the fact, and the amount, of atmos- 
pheric pressure. Torricelli argued that if, as his master sup- 
posed, a column of water 32 feet high were held in equilibrium 
by the pressure of the air upon the free surface of the liquid, 
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the height of the column of any other liquid thus sustained 
would be inversely as to its density; that is, mercury would 
come to an equilibrium at a height of 28 inches, and alcohol 
of 35 feet; because the weights of these several columns would 
equal each other. He filled a tube, closed at one end, with 
mercury, and inverted it, carefully excluding the air, into an 
open vessel of mercury. The column fell till its upper surface 
stood 28 inches above the level of the mercury in the open 
vessel. The weight of this column of mercury, and of any 
other liquid thus sustained by atmospheric pressure, is 15 
pounds to the square inch ; this, of course, is the measure of 
atmospheric pressure. 

Our ordinary pumps are constructed upon the principle of 
atmospheric pressure. A tube, not more than 32 feet in 
length, is let down into a well; in the upper portion of this 
tube a piston works air-tight. Two valves, opening upward, 
are placed, the one in the piston, and the other in the upper 
part of the tube, but below the lowest play of the piston. A 
handle is attached to the piston, and at each stroke of the 
handle the piston works up and down. The handle is de- 
pressed, the piston then rises, leaving behind it a partial vae- 
uum into which the water rushes; the handle is raised, the 
piston falls, and the water escapes through the suction valve, 
the piston valve, and the spout. The valves opening only up- 
ward, do not allow either air or water to find their way back 
into the tube. Several strokes are generally necessary to 
empty the tube of air, so that the water may rise to the level 
of the spout, and successive strokes must be made in order to 
secure a steady flow of water. When the handle is released 
air enters through the minute openings about the pump, and 
the column falls. If the machine were absolutely air-tight, 
the column would always stand at 32 feet high. 

The suction and force-pump differs from the common suction 
pump, just described, in this, that the water raised by atmos- 
pheric pressure is delivered into a pipe from which it is ejected 
by mechanical force. These pumps are generally used where 
the depth of the well, measuring from the surface of the water, 
exceeds 32 feet. 
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The surface of the earth is pressed upon by the atmosphere, 
as if it lay at the bottom of an ocean of water 32 feet deep; 
and those inhabitants of our globe who live upon the surface 
are subjected to the same pressure. In the case of a man of 
ordinary size the atmospheric pressure is equal to about 15 
tons, or 30,900 pounds. This enormous weight would crush 
out his life, if it were not for the conditions under which it is 
applied. The human frame, as well as that of other organic 
beings, is penetrated by elastic liquids and gases which resist 
the inward pressure of the air. The lungs, the blood-vessels, 
the tissues of our bodies, possess, in consequence of this inter- 
penetration of fluid matter, an elastic, outward spring, which 
compensates for atmospheric pressure. Between these two 
forces, so exquisitely adjusted, all the delicate processes of life 
go on. If either force were abrogated, the result would be 
disastrous. When the hand is placed over the receiver of an 
air-pump, and the air gradually exhausted, the outward im- 
pulse of the vital fluids causes it to swell and puff up till it 
partially fills the mouth of the receiver. A cupping glass pro- 
duces the same effect; by some means air is exhausted from 
the glass, and the flesh rises up till the cup is filled. Flam- 
marion says, ‘If a bird is placed in the vacuum of an air- 
pump its body will be seen to swell —its blood to spurt out 
with violence, and in a short time it perishes, a victim to a 
kind of explosion. ... . . This fact is confirmed, as we shall 
see further on, by the ascents that have been made to great 
elevations. Upon reaching the regions where the air is much 
rarefied, the limbs will swell, and the blood has a tendency to 
force its way through the skin in consequence of the want of 
equilibrium between its own tension and that of the external 
air.” (p. 47.) To this the editorial note is appended: ‘I have 
neither experienced any of these symptoms myself, nor have 
I observed them in others,’ Certainly no one is entitled to 
speak with more authority than Glaisher, whose sronautical 
ascents are the most remarkable upon record; but if these 
symptoms do not manifest themselves when the higher strata 
of the air are reached, it is because vital action cannot be sus- 
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tained in air which is rarefied sufficiently to produce them, 
not because they are inconsistent with known facts and laws, 

Many familiar phenomena are the natural and legitimate 
results of atmospheric pressure. The limpet adheres to the 
rock, and the fly walks upon the ceiling, by the help of this 
force. In each case the creature creates a partial vacuum, 
and is held in its position by the pressure of the air. A very 
simple experiment, which any one may try, clearly proves the 
fact of its upward pressure. Fill a common drinking glass to 
the brim with water, lay over the top a sheet of paper, and 
press it closely to the rim of the glass till the air is excluded, 
and aslight adhesion takes place between the glass and paper; 
invert the tumbler, holding the paper closely to it while turn- 
ing the glass, and then remove the hand; the water will not 
run out, which is due to the upward pressure of the air against 
the paper. 

It is, perhaps, superfluous to recapitulate principles of 
hydrostatics which have been known for ages, and yet to one 
who happens to be unfamiliar with these principles there is 
something very puzzling about the upward and lateral pres- 
sure of the air, which are best illustrated and explained by the 
same phenomena in water. Let a cylindrical vessel be filled 
with water, and then, for the sake of illustration, let us sup- 
pose it to be divided into horizontal layers ; each layer will, of 
course, be subject to a pressure equal to the weight of the layers 
above it; the second layer will receive a pressure equal to the 
weight of the first, and the third to the weight of the first and 
thesecond. According to the principle of Pascal, this pressure 
is as great upon the walls of the containing vessel as it is upon 
the layer of the liquid which those walls contain; in other 
words, it is transmitted laterally, and each part of the surface 
of the vessel is pressed with a force equal to the weight ofa 
column of liquid whose base is the surface pressed, and whose 
height is equal to the distance from that surface to the upper 
level of the liquid. Every one knows that this is practically 
true, and would no more trust any precious liquid in a vessel 
with a cracked side than one which had a flaw in the bottom. 
Liquids, as may be shown by direct experiment, exert a pres 
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gure upward upon any submerged surface which exactly 
equals the downward pressure at that same place. If a cylin- 
drical tube, with a movable disk, ground so as to fit the bot- 
tom of the tube, be immersed in a vessel of water, the upward 
pressure of the water will cause the disk to adhere to the tube 
soas to make of them together a water-tight cylindrical vessel. 
In order to measure the amount of this upward pressure, water 
may be gently poured into the vessel; when the water within 
comes to the level of the water without the tube, the upward 
and downward pressure neutralize each other, and the slight 
weight of the metal disk, being uncompensated by any other 
force, precipitates it to the bottom. The upward pressure of 
any fluid, then, is equal to the weight of a column of the fluid 
whose base is equal to the surface pressed, and whose altitude 
is its distance below the upper surface of the fluid. The pres- 
sure in any direction depends upon the distance from the 
upper surface of the fluid in which the body pressed is im- 
mersed, and in no degree upon the distance from the bottom. 
Air is a fluid which, though it differs in many respects from 
liquids, receives and transmits pressure in exactly the same 
way. Balloons float in the air upon the same principle that 
ships float upon the sea, because the upward pressure or bnoy- 
ant effort of the fluid in which they float is greater than the 
downward pressure of their weight. 

When the result of Torricelli’s investigation became known 
in France, Blaise Pascal undertook to test its truth by further 
experiments. He reasoned that if atmospheric pressure at the 
sea level sustained a column of mercury 28 inches high, the 
height of the column would become less and less as it was 
noted at greater and greater altitudes. He therefore caused 
his brother-in-law, Florin Périer, to ascend the Puy-de-dome, 
taking with him a tube filled with mercury, and recording the 
different heights at which the column stood at the various 
altitudes during his ascent. He also made a like experiment 
himself on the Tour St. Jacques; the result in each case con. 
firmed the theory. The column fell as the ascent was 
made, and rose again during the descent. Our barometer is 
nothing more than a Torricellian tube, with certain mechani- 
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cal contrivances to insure accurate reading. When tothe tube 
of Torricelli we add a scale for the measurement of the eol- 
umn, and a thermometer for the determination of tempera. 
ture, we have an ordinary barometer. Other mechanical cop. 
trivances for the purpose of securing greater accuracy have 
been added, but the principle of the barometer was embodied 
in the simple apparatus used in the first known experiment on 
atmospheric pressure. When a storm is brewing the air 
becomes lighter, from one cause or another, in that portion of 
the atmosphere where it is gathering or raging; the pressure 
upon the free surface of the mercury becomes less, the mer- 
cury rises in the cistern, and, of course, falls in the tube. 

One very important application of the barometer is to the 
measurement of heights. The barometer falls by a given 
amount for every mile of ascent. The altitude of mountains 
might be determined by mechanical means, which, though 
cumbrous and inconvenient, are yet possible; but the height 
attained in balloon ascensions could be ascertained in no other 
way. By means of barometrical measurement, which has 
been confirmed in all cases where confirmation was possible, 
we find that the layer of air which extends from the level of 
the sea to the top of the mountains contains about } of the 
whole mass of the atmosphere. The whole weight of the 
atmosphere, in pounds, is about nine trillions, (9,000,000,000- 
000,000,000), which is about ;,55555 Of the weight of our 
globe, and would balance a solid globe of copper 62 miles in 
diameter. 

The chemical constituents of air were first ascertained by 
the distinguished French chemist, Lavoisier. Before his time 
the phenomenon of combustion was referred to the existence 
of a sométhing called phlogiston, which, although never 
obtained in a state of isolation, was believed to have the 
faculty of converting everything, with which it might com- 
bine, into an earthy substance. In 1774 Priestley discovered 
oxygen, and gave it the name of ‘ dephlogisticated air.’ The 
following year it was independently discovered by Scheele, 
who called it empyreal air. It was also called by Condorcel 
vital air. The discovery of this wonderful gas, which, though 
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not inflammable itself, is the sole supporter of combustion, 
was the spark which sct aflame the imagination of Lavoisier, 
and madc it flash out into the brilliant and beautiful discovery 
which glorifies his name. He seemed to feel at once the 
beauty which Pricstley’s new-found element had upon the 
phenomena of chemical and vital combustion. In his own 
words we give his experiment and its results. 

‘Taking a vessel, or long-necked tube, with a bell or globe 
at its extremity, containing about 36 cubic inches, I bent it 
(making it into an ordinary chemical retort) so as to place it 
in the furnace, while the extreme end of the neck was under 
a glass cover which was placed in a basin of mercury. Into 
this vessel I poured four ounces of very pure mercury, and 
then, by means of asyphon, I raised the mercury to about 
three-quarters the height of the glass cover, and marked the 
level by gumming on a strip of paper. I then lighted the fire 
in the furnace and kept it up incessantly for twelve days, the 
mercury being just sufficiently heated to boil [850° C.] At 
the expiration of the seccnd day small red particles formed 
upon the surface of the mercury, and increased in size and 
number for the next four or five days, when they became 
stationary. At the end of the twelve days, secing that the 
calcination of the mercury made no further progress, I let out 
the fire and sct the vessel to cool. The volume of air con- 
tained in the body and neck of the vessel before the operation 
was fifty cubic inches, and this was reduced by evaporation to 
forty-two or forty-three. On the other hand, I found, by care- 
fully collecting the red particles out of the melted mercury, 
that their weight was about forty five grains. The air which 
remained after the operation, and which had lost a sixth of 
its volume by the calcination of the mercury, was no longer fit 
for respiration or combustion, as animals placed in it died at 
once, and a candle was extinguished as if it had been plunged 
in water. Taking the forty-five grains of red particles and 
placing them in a small glass vessel to which was adapted an 
apparatus for receiving the liquids and seriform bodies which 
might become separated, and having lighted the fire in the 
furnace, I observed that the more the red matter became 
10 
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heated the deeper became its color. When the vessel g 
proached incandescence the red matter commenced to become 
smaller, and in a few minutes had quite disappeared, and at 
the same time forty-one and a half grains of mercury became 
condensed in the small receiver, and from seven to eight cubic 
inches of an elastic fluid, better adapted than the air of the 
atmosphere to supply the respiration of animals and combns. 
tion, passed under the glass cover. From the consideration of 
this experiment we see that the mercury, while it is being cal- 
cined, absorbs the only portion of the air fit for respiration, or, 
to speak more correctly, the base of this portion ; and the rest 
of the air which remains is unable to support combustion or, 
undergo respiration. Atmospheric air is, therefore, composed 
of two elastic fluids of different and even opposite natures.’ 
(pp. 57-8.) The most accurate analyses yet made give, as its 
components, oxygen 23 parts in weight and 20.8 in volume, 
and nitrogen 77 parts in weight and 79.2 in volume, for every 
hundred parts of air. Besides these two principal elements of 
the air there are many others which, though they form a very 
small proportion of the constituents, play an important part 
in vital processes. 

The air at all times holds water in suspension in a state of 
invisible vapor. This aqueous vapor is perfectly colorless and 
transparent. It does not receive the name of fog, mist, or 
cloud till it has become aggregated into visible particles. The 
quantity of aqueous vapor present in the atmosphere depends 
upon temperature and pressure, which, in their turn, depend 
upon a thousand other causes. Under a given pressure and 
temperature the air will hold only a definite quantity of invisi- 
ble moisture. The hygrometrical condition of the air is a 
relative thing. When air has in suspension all the moisture 
it is capable of holding, it is said to be saturated, and this state 
is generally represented by 100; when it contains half the 
amount it is hygrometrically 50. As the point of saturation 
varies with every change of the thermometer and barometer, 
50 will mean a very different positive quantity at one time 
from what it does at another, although it always means half 
saturated, and is, therefore, relatively thesame. The average 
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quantity of water held suspended in the air amounts to about 
one and one half per cent. of its entire mass, most of this 
quantity being found in the lower strata. 

Carbonic di-oxide, or carbonic acid, as it is usually called, 
is the most important of the remaining elements of air; and 
yet this forms only ;5$o0 Of ordinary atmosphere. Ammonia, 
iodine, hydrogen, ozone, as well as hydrochloric, sulphuric, and 
nitric acids, have been detected as constituents of the atmo- 
aphere, though in such small proportions that altogether they 
do not amount to one per cent. of its whole mass. 

Oxygen is colorless, tasteless, and odorless. It is heavier 
than air, and is called one of the permanent gases, because no 
degree of cold or pressure has ever condensed it into a liquid 
or solid form. It is the most abundant element in nature, 
forming in its free state one-fifth of the atmosphere, and, in 
combination, about two-thirds of the entire solid globe. Eight- 
ninths of water (by weight) are oxygen; one-half of the min- 
eral, three-quarters of the animal, and four-fifths of the vege 
table creation are also oxygen. All combustion, whether it 
be by burning, by rusting, or by living, is simply the chemical . 
union of oxygen with the elements of the consuming body. 
Faraday has calculated that 6,000,000,000 pounds of oxygen 
are daily consumed in respiration, and as much more in vari- 
ous other ways. There is no fear, however, of its exhaustion, 
as the atmosphere contains enough oxygen to support this 
enormous consumption for 480,000 years, even if none were 
added to the present supply. 

Nitrogen, like oxygen, is colorless, odorless, and tasteless. 
It, too, has never been liquefied by cold or pressure, and is, 
consequently, a permanent gas. It is remarkably inert, enter- 
ing into very few direct combinations, and then only at a very 
high temperature. ‘Though so indifferent when free,’ says 
Prof. Barker, ‘ the compounds formed by nitrogen are among 
the most energetic known. The corrosive nitric acid, the 
pungent ammonia, the explosive nitro-glycerine, the active 
poisons known as prussic acid, and the alkaloids, all contain 
nitrogen. Some chemists have long believed it to be com- 
pound.’ The function which nitrogen performs in the atmo- 
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sphere is simply that of a diluent. It is not respirable,, 
because, though it is free from deleterious qualities, it does 
not support life, and animals dic in it of suffocation, as they 
would in water. 

Carbonic di-oxide is a colorless gas, with a slightly acid 
flavor and pungent odor. It is heavier than air. When it is 
subjected to a pressure of 38.5 atmospheres, or 577.5 pounds 
to the square inch, and maintained at 0° Cent., it is condensed 
to acolorless liquid. If the pressure be removed, and a stream 
of the liquefied gas be allowed to pour into the air, the rapid 
evaporation of a portion of the liquid produces a cold so 
intense as to freeze the rest, and it descends like a miniature 
snow storm. This frozen carbonic acid is so cold thatif a 
portion of it be pressed upon the skin it will blister it like 
fire. Carbonic acid snow may be made into snow-balls, which 
melt very s!owly. This gas is a result of coinbustion, fermen 
tation and respiration. It was present in larger quantities 
during geologic ages than it is now, owing to the greater heat 
of the globe and the number of crevices in the rocks through 
which it poured. ‘ Large quantities of hot vapor, and of this 
gas,’ says Flammarion, ‘ became mixed with the serial fluid 
and produced that exuberant vegetation of pit-coal and lignites 
which is nearly an inexhaustible source of physical strength 
fora nation. The enormous quantity of carbonic acid, the 
combination of which, with lime, has produced the chalky 
rocks, then rose out of the bosom of the earth under the pre- 
dominant influence of volcanic forces. What the alkaline 
soils could not absorb spread itself into the air, whence the 
vegetable matter of the old world drew continuous substance.’ 
(p. 67.) The function of carbonic acid, then as now, was to 
supply necessary food to the vegetable world, from which 
that of the animal creation reccives, directly or indirectly, all 
its solid nutriment. 

The atmosphere, besides all these chemical elements, holds 
in suspension myriads of particles of foreign matter, organic 
and inorganic. During a course of very interesting experi- 
ments made by Prof. Tyndall on the decomposition of vapors 
by light, he found that under the revealing power of a con- 
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densed electric beam millions of motes, before invisible, started 
into view. Hoping to purify the air of these troublesome 
interlopers, he passed a portion successfully through a tube 
containing fragments of glass wetted with sulphuric acid, and 
through another filled with fragments of marble wetted with 
a strong solution of caustic potash, but to his astonishment the 
dust passed freely through both. The effect was the same 
when the air was allowed to bubble through the liquid acid 
and the solution of potash. After many attemps to clear the 
air of these floating particles of matter, he one day allowed it 
to pass over the flame of a spirit lamp. Instantly the air was 
purified; the matter had been consumed. This, of course, 
proved it to be of organic origin. According to an analysis 
made by Dr. Percy, of dust from the walls of the British 
museum, fully half was of inorganic origin, showing, as Tyn- 
dall says, ‘that the floating dust of our rooms is, as it were, 
winnowed from the heavier matter.’’ Mr. Dancer, who 
made some experiments upon the suspended matter to be 
found in the air of Manchester, states that he found in a 
quantity of air equal to that which would pass through the 
lungs of an adult in ten hours, 37,500,000 animal and vegeta- 
ble spores, exclusive of inorganic matter.? Tyndall says again: 
‘ However ordinary daylight may permit it to disguise itself, 
a sufficiently powerful beam causes dust suspended in air to 
appear almost as semi-solid. Nobody could, in the first 
instance, without repnguance, place the mouth at the illumi- 
nated focus of the electric beam and inhale the thickly massed 
dust revealed there. Nor is the repugnance abolished by the 
reflection that, although we do not see the floating particles, 
we are taking them into our lungs every hour and minute of 
our lives.’* It isa matter of congratulation to us that our 
air is much purer than this which is here so graphically ° 
‘ described. When Tyndall delivered his lectures upon Light 
in Baltimore, he endeavored to perform the simple experiment 
which shows the bending of a ray of light as it passes froin air 


1 Dust and Disease. Fragments of Science. (p. 279) 
2 Proc. Lit., and Phil. Loc., Manchester. 
8 Fragments of Science. p. 285. 
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to water, but the air proved so pure as to render the path of 
the ray invisible, and he was obliged to supply the deficiency 
by means of a puff of smoke. He then said: ‘ Your air in 
America is so distressingly pure that I find it difficult some. 
times to perform successfully those experiments which depend 
upon its scattering power.’ 

The air which is made up of these different elements and 
substances is merely a mechanical mixture, not a chemical 
compound. This is proved by many considerations. Its com- 
ponents are not united in the ratio of their atomic weights, 
which is always the case in chemical union. Each gas dis 
solves in water independently of the other; and, lastly, no 
change of volume is observed, and no new force is evolved 
when artificial air is made by a combination of the elements 
in their true proportions. We have said that oxygen is heav- 
ier than air; from this fact we might infer that oxygen would 
be found in larger proportion near the sea level, while nitro- 
gen would predominate in the higher strata. Air which was 
brought from a height of 23,000 feet, about 44 miles, by Guy 
Lussac, proved, upon analysis, to contain the same elements in 
the same proportions as that near the surface of the earth. 
The molecules of gases are in continual motion, and these 
substances, therefore, permeate and interpenetrate each other 
independently ot slight differences of weight. Carbonic acid, 
whose specific gravity is one and one-half times greater than 
oxygen, does manifest a disposition to settle down near the 
bottom of the atmospheric sea. When a candle is placed in a 
vessel and carbonic di-oxide poured upon it from another ves- 
sel the light is at once extinguished ; the heavier gas displaces 
the lighter one. It also accumulates at the bottom of wells 
in a layer, and may be dipped up and drawn to the surface in 
buckets. Over the craters of volcanoes, and in various parts of 
the world where, from the subterranean volcanic action, the 
internal gases are emitted, a preponderance of carbonic acid 
will be found. The plain of Tunguravilla, near the volcano 
of Tunguragua, is so covered with a stratum of this gas that 
the ground is strewn with dead birds, reptiles, and insects, the 
victims of its emanation. The well-known grotto of Powz- 
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zoles, near Naples, owes its celebrity to the same cause. The 
keeper has a dog which he uses for the purpose of showing to 
visitors the anzesthetic effects of the air. He ties the legs of 
the victim together to prevent his escape, and places him in 
the grotto. For a few moments the poor creature struggles 
to escape, and probably from the distressing sensation of suffo- 
cation, but soon ceases and appears to be dying. The effects, 
if the time of exposure to the gas is not too long, are only 
temporary ; for one of these dogs has been used for this pur- . 
pose more than three years. The analysis of the air of the 
grotto and that of common air gives the following proportions 
in volume: 


AirofGrotto, - Nitrogen 26.4; Ox. 6.5, C. A. 67.1. 
Atmospheric Air, * wa; ~*~ 208, « -0004 


The ground in the cavern is damp, black, and sometimes 
heated; the air is constantly filled with a whitish mist, in 
which minute bubbles may be distinguished. This mist is 
composed of carbonic acid and aqueous vapor. We are told 
that here the Emperor Tiberias caused two slaves to be 
chained, and that Peter of Toledo, Viceroy of Naples, tried 
the same experiment upon two condemned criminals; the 
result was, in each case, the same — death ensued in a very 
short time. ‘It is all but proved now,’ says Flammarion, ‘ that 
the convulsions of the Pythonesses, charged with expounding 
the decrees of the gods, were produced by the priests with car- 
bonic acid gas.’ (pp. 63-4.) 

Air penetrates to the profoundest depths of the sea to sup- 
ply to its inhabitants what is as necessary to them as to us— 
respiration. There, as well as on land, a preponderance of 
carbonic acid is observed in the lowest strata, that which lies 
directly on the ocean’s bed. A constant, though slow and 
difficult, circulation of air goes on through the whole extent 
of the ocean. Oxygen, the life-sustaining element, works its 
way down through the mighty mass of waters to a depth of 
several miles below the surface. Carbonic acid, generated in 
those depths by the processes of life and death, works its way, 
in return, to the upper sea of air. 

All the familiar instances of poisoning by burning charcoal, 
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of accidents from the ‘fixed air’ in wells and mines, of which 
every child has heard, are the results of the presence of this 
gas in undue proportions. Much of the evil incident upon 
bad ventilation and crowded rooms is due to the same cause, 
The animal emanations which are thrown into the air by the 
processes of respiration, and of insensible perspiration, are 
often more injurious than the partial absorption of oxygen and 
exhalation of carbonic acid. 

The principal of zrial navigation is, as we have before said, 
the same as that of navigation upon the waters. If the air 
were of equal density throughout, and came like the sea toa 
defined level at a certain distance above the earth, all bodies 
whose specific gravity was less than that of air would float 
upon the surface as aship floats upon the sea. But air be- 
comes less and less dense as we ascend, and so any body which 
is lighter than the air it displaces at the sea level will rise 
till it comes to that stratum where it displaces exactly its own 
weight, and will there come to rest. Any body which is 
lighter than its entire volume of air will constitute an erostati- 
eal machine, or, speaking loosely, a balloon. It will, by vir. 
tue of its extreme lightness, seek equilibrium in the higher 
and lighter strata of the atmosphere. The form which has 
been adopted for balloons, like that which is used in ships, is 
chosen to secure safe and rapid motion, and to permit guidance 
through its proper element at the will of the occupants. The 
first balloon launched was filled with heated air, which, 
like all other bodies, expands with heat; and the same 
volume possesses less weight when hot than cold. The differ- 
ence between the specific gravity of a quantity of air before 
and after heating is very slight, and the ascensional power 
is, of course, proportionately small, so that little could have 
been hoped from the air balloon; but just before the time 
Montgolficr tried his first experiment a discovery was mado 
which added greatly to the probabilities of successful air navi- 
gation. Hydrogen, the lightest of known substances, was 
brought befere the notice of the London ptblic in 1782 by 
Cavallo, and it was not long before its application in aéronaut- 
ical voyages was suggested and made. The first ascent was 
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made in 1783 by Pilatre des Rosiers and Marquis d’Arlandes, 
who went up ina fire balloon from one side of the city of 
Paris, and descended on the other. ‘To say that one fcels 
one’s self being carried up by a balloon,’ says Flammarion, 
who has made many ascents, ‘ perhaps scarcely gives a correct 
idea of the situation. It is better to say, sees one’s self carried 
up, for the voyager feels no kind of movement, and the earth 
seems to him to be descending. . . . . The balloon rises 
in an oblique curve, caused by two component forces—its 
ascensional power on the one hand, and the velocity of the 
wind on another. If, as is proper from all points of view, we 
take care to let the balloon have only a slight ascensional 
force, the most magnificent of panoramas is slowly developed 
before the charmed gaze. . . . Borne into the fields of 
the sky by the invisible breath of the winds, the solitary bal- 
loon rises above the earth, and the traveller views its surface 
as a map stretched out on a boundless plain seen with all the 
characteristics of its local topography; . . . all the charms, 
soft or stern, of landscape and perspective, are slowly re- 
vealed to the delighted gaze of the wronaut, who, without 
feeling the slightest motion, hovers, as in a dream, until he 
again sets foot upon the earth that he has been contemplating 
from on high.’ (pp. 88-90.) 

The loftiest ascent of which we find any recerd is that 
made on July 17, 1862, by Messrs. Glaisher and Coxwell. 
They reached the enormons height of 37,000 feet—a little 
more than seven miles—a height greater than the top of 
Monte Rosa would be if it were piled upon Mont Blane. 
Before the ascent, Mr. Glaisher’s pulse stood at 76, and Mr. 
Coxwell’s at 74; at 17,000 feet, the pulse of the former had 
risen to 84, and of the latter to 100. As the balloon ascended 
into strata which became rarer and rarer, Mr. Glaisher’s lips 
and hands became blue, the beating of his heart grew audible, 
and his breathing more and more oppressed ; at 29,000 feet 
he became insensible, and did not recover himself until on his 
descent he reached the same altitude. The sronaut lost all 
control over his muscles, so that when he wished, at 37,000 
feet, to open the valve and descend, he was forced to use his 
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teeth. The temperature fel] to 12° below zero, which, for a 
July day, was, of course, a violent change. There can be no 
doubt, from the testimony of numerous persons, that the effects 
upon the human frame of this extremely rare atmosphere are: 
very distressing. In mountain ascents, an expenditure of 
muscular energy is required, which brings about the same 
results at a much less height than is the case with the eronant, 
who remains motionless as he ascends. It is quite possible 
that it is the change from a,denser to a rarer mediun, rather 
than any positively deleterious effects from the rarity of the 
air, which produces the evil results; since we find that the 
guides who conducted Prof. Tyndall to the top of Mont Blane 
suffered severely from spending the night there, and were 
obliged to descend as soon as possible, while we also see that 
the inhabitants of the Buddhist Cloister of Haule, in Thibet, 
live always at an altitude nearly a thousand feet higher than 
the highest point of Mt. Blane. The principal population of 
these upper regions of the air are, of course, the birds. The 
Condor, of the South American Andes, has been seen aa high 


as 29,500 feet, or 54 miles, and the eagle of the Alps at an * 


elevation of 16,250 feet, or over three miles. 

The atmosphere not only supplies to all organic beings the 
conditions of life, but it also builds over our world the blue 
dome of heaven, and fills it with the most exquisite forms of 
vapor. It colors the sunset clouds with crimson, and gold, 
and purple, and casts the pearly, opalescent tints of dawn over 
the morning sky. Light is invisible. ‘Space, though traversed 
by the rays from all suns and all stars, is itself unseen. Not even 
the ether which fills space, and whose motions are the light of 
the universe, is itself visible.’ What we call light is in no 
sense the infinity of undulations which sweep through space 
from sun to sun, it is only the shattered spray which is struck 
from those waves as they impinge upon some material sub- 
stance. When aray of light is allowed to fall directly into 
purified air, and at the same time all other rays, direct and 
indirect, are excluded, the darkness remains unilluminated; 
the moment a material body is placed in the path of the ray, 
the light waves are scattered by irregular reflection, and the 
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object shines out like a star in the darkness. For some time 

it was believed that the gases of which air is composed refiected 

light in this manner. Mr. Buchan remarks that the angle 

at which light is polarized on reflection from the sky is out 

4as to leave no doubt that the light of the sky, as first stated 

by Brewster, is polarized by reflection from the particles of 

air’' Sir John Herschel says in this connection, light comes 

to us from various portions of the atmosphere, ‘ not, indeed, 
by direct transmission, but by reflection upon the vapors and 

minute solid particles which float in it, and, perhaps, also on 

the actual material atoms of the air itself;’* and again, ‘ the 
reflection would require to be made én air upon air. 

The more this subject [the polarization of the light of the sky) 

is considered, the more will it be found beset with difficulties; 
and its explanation, when arrived at, will probably be found 

to carry with it that of the blue color of the sky itself.’ A 
most beautiful explanation has been offered by Tyndall, which: 
fully verifies the prediction of Herschel, that the color, and 

the peculiar character, of the diffused light of the sky would 

be found to be closely associated. The invisibility of light is 
illustrated very forcibly by an experiment made by Prof. 
Tyndall for another purpose, which experiment is recorded in 

the article upon Dust and Disease, and to which we have 
already referred. He placed in the path of a powerful beam 
of light, an ignited spirit-lamp. The dust of the air which 
had been visible in great quantities before the introduction of 
the spirit-lamp, now seemed to be swept away and upward by 

curling masses of black smoke; as he lowered the lamp flame, 
the same ‘dark masses stormed upward. They were, at times, 
blacker,’ he says, ‘than the blackest smoke I had ever seen 
issuing from the funnel of a steamer, and their resemblance to 
smoke was so perfect as to lead the most practiced observer to 
conclude that the apparently pure flame of the alcohol-lamp 
required but a beam of sufficient intensity to reveal its clouds 
of liberated carbon.’*® 


1 Buchan’s Hand Book of Meteorology, p. 324. 
2 Outlines of Astronomy. By Sir J. W. F. Herschel. p. 44. 
8 Fragments of Science. p. 280. 
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The question was immediately suggested to the experimenter, 
Can this blackness be smoke? He put a red hot poker in the 
place which had been occupied by the lamp, still the curling 
wreaths ascended as before; it could not, therefore, be smoke, 
What is it? ‘The explanation is simply this: ascending cnr. 
rents are generated by the heat of the iron, and this air, hav. 
ing first passed over the red hot metal, had been purified of 
all suspended matter, and, therefore, possessed nothing within 
itself competent to scatter the rays of light; the light was 
there, but it traveled on invisible, because no particles of mat- 
ter were present on which its waves could be shattered into 


visible spray. The earth would be covered with darkness a3 __ 


a veil, except where light is reflected from the material objects 
on or near its surface, if we had no atmosphere with its myriad 
suspended particles. Each illuminated object would seem to 
shine by its own light through the intervening darkness, all 
‘shadowed places would be plunged in inky blackness, while 
those in the direct rays of the sun would be lighted with an 
unchastened brilliancy. It is hard to appreciate the dreari- 
ness and gloom of a world without an atmosphere, even if its 
function of supporting life and producing warmth were sup- 
plied by some other means. 

The shape of the celestial vault always appears the same. 
We sec it always as a flattened dome. The form and color of 
this overhanging arch, which the ancients believed to be made 
of solid crystal, are alike due to the action of light upon the 
atmosphere. Light, as is well known, is an undulatory motion 
propagated through an elastic medium, which pervades all 
space, and penctrates the densest, as well as the rarest, material 
bodies, filling their inter atomic spaces. These light-waves 
are, in some respccts, analagous to sound and water-waves, 
though the vibrations of light are infinitely more complex; 


each undulation being the resultant of thousands of subordi- 


nate undulations all acting together, and giving to the ethereal 
medium an impulse which is propagated with inconceivable 
rapidity. The component elements, separately, would express 
themselves as every tint and color which lies between the red 
and violet ends of the solar spectrum ; the resultant of all these 
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~ gomponent motions is light. Color, like pitch in music, de- 
pends upon the number of vibrations executed in a given time— 
intensity upon the amplitude of these vibrations, or the swing 
of the oscillating particles of the medium through which it is 
transmitted. The blinding whiteness of a field of snow under 
the mid-day sun is due to millions of undulations, com- 
prising that which corresponds to every shade and tint of pris- 
matic color, all reaching the eye at once. The same expanse 
of snow-covered ground, under a stormy sky, is still white, 
and its whiteness is duc to exactly the same cause; the only 

difference lies in the fact that the amplitude of vibration in 
~ the first instance far exceeds that of the second ; the relation 
was precisely the same—the same melody was played, first 
forte, and then piano. If, in this latter case, each of the 
component motions had lost an absolute quantity, the propor- 
tion would have been destroyed ; they must lose a proportional 
quantity in order that whiteness, of whatever degree of inten- 
sity, be the result. ‘If, by the act of reflection, the waves of 
red light are split into exact halves, then, to preserve the 
white light, the waves of yellow, orange, green, and blue must 
also be split into exact halves. In short, the reduction must 
take place, not by absolutely equal quantities, but by equal 
fractional parts.’ 

The light of the sky comes to us with the peculiar char- 
acter of one-sidedness, which is called polarization. There are 
only two known causes which produce this effect—the trans- 
mission of the light-ray through certain minerals, and its 
reflection at a certain angle. The light of the firmament 
comes to us across the path of the sun’s direct rays, and even 
against them ; this, in connection with its polarization, proves 
that it must come to the eye after reflection from some erial 
substance. The light which is reflected to us from the clouds 
is generally white, which shows that the light wave is reflected. 
as a whole, its component motions being given back in the 
same proportion in which they were reccived; but this is not 
the case with the light received from the sky—the proportion 
has been changed, and the result is blue instead of white light. 
This has for ages been an unsolved problem in meteorology, 
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and one which Herschel said he believed to be closely con. 
nected with its polarization. The supposition that the light 
is colored by its passage through a blue medium will not stand 
a moment in the light of reflection. If the air were blue, the 
intensity of the color would be, of course, much greater when 
the rays of light are freed to travel through vast thicknesses of 
it, at sunrise and sunset, than in the middle of the day. In. 


- stead of this being true, as we know, the light which we 


receive through the thicker strata is yellow or red, while the. 
sky is blue at mid-day when the rays have to traverse a com- 
paratively thin layer. 

We must bear in mind, in considering this point, the in- 
finitesimal size of these waves which the eye so readily esti- 
mates and translates into color. It takes 39,000 waves of red 
light placed end to end to make an inch, and the red waves. 
are the longest which are competent to excite vision — the 
optic nerve refuses to vibrate in unison with any coarser un- 
dulations. The partic'es. of condensed vapor which go to 
make up a cloud, small as they seem to our vision, are yet 
large compared with these minute ethereal billows, and they 
therefore break upon them and are reflected back to the eye 
as white light. ‘A broad cliff” says the ingenious physicist, 
who has so beautifully explained and illustrated this point, 
‘reflects an Atlantic roller as easily as a ripple produced by a. 
sea-bird’s wing; and in the presence of large reflecting sur- 
faces the existing differences of magnitude among the waves 
of ether may disappear. But suppose the reflecting parti- 
cles to be very small in comparison with the size of the waves. 
In this case, instead of the whole wave being fronted, and in 
great part throwr back, a small portion only is shivered off.. 
The great mass of the wave passes over such a particle without 
reflection.’ ' 

Transfer, then, what we know of visible wave-motion to the 
invisible undulations of ether — suppose waves of light com- 


. posed of an infinite number of vibrations of different rates to- 


impinge upon minute suspended particles of matter. If the 
reflecting surface were larger than a wave, we would have re- 


1 Tyndall. Scientific Use of the Imagination. Frag. of Science, p. 140. 
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flected white light asin a cloud; but if we suppose the particle 
to be less than the largest, and larger than the least, of these 
waves, a portion of the impinging wave would be reficcted, 
and the remainder would pass over the obstacle. All the 
waves of the spectrum would be thus acted upon, a portion of 
each wave would be reflected, and that an absolute quantity, 
not a fractional part; now this is the very condition from 
which color would result, the proportion which constitutes 
white light is lost, and a larger proportion of the smaller 
waves is reflected back to the eye. The color which we re- 
ceive by reflection at mid-day has, therefore, a preponderance 
of blue waves, and that which we receive by transmission in 
the evening and early morning has a preponderance of red 
and yellow waves. This point is most exquisitely illustrated 
by the artificial construction of a sky which reflects blue and 
transmits red waves at the same moment. The process of 
chemical decomposition by light may be briefly described as 
‘a shaking asunder of the molecules of the substance into its 
component atoms.’ Certain gases, whose bond of union is 
slight, and whose constituent atoms vibrate at different rates, 
may be thus shaken asunder by the action of light. Two 
atoms of oxygen and one of sulphur make up a molecule of 
sulphurous acid. By the action of light the constituent atoms of 
the gas are withdrawn from their mutual embrace, the oxygen 
is set free, and the sulphur returns to its solid form. An exper- 
imental tube of glass is emptied of air and filled with this gas ; 
* powerful beam of light is then permitted for the first time 
to fall upon it; chemical action begins; the liberated atoms 
of sulphur slowly aggregate ; the process goes on till the ag- 
gregation is visible under the microscope. When the light 
falls upon the tube it is optically empty, soon a violet tint 
shows itself, which grows as the aggregation goes on into a 
deep and exquisite azure ; it then begins to grow to a whitish 
blue, and finally the tube is filled with a cloud, the particles 
of which may be seen by microscopic aid. We know that 
these particles in the beginning of the experiment are smaller 
than the waves of red light, because if they attained the diam. 
eter of 55495 Of an inch they would be visible under the 
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highest powers of the instrument, and it is ouly after the dig. 
appearance of the brilliant blue that they can be seen. The 
smaller the particles of suspended matter are which reflect the 
light the greater will be the preponderance of the minnter 
waves; as the particles grow larger by accretion a larger and 
larger quantity of the constituent waves are reflected, and the 
proportion which constitutes white light is more and more 
nearly approached. Sulphurous acid was chosen in this ex. 
periment, because it is easily obtained, but many other sub. 
stances would answer the purpose equally well; it is the size, 
not the nature of the particles, which produces the effect just 
described in the experiment, and also the color of the sky. 
‘We live in the sky, not under it,’ says Tyndall. ‘Everywhero 
through the atmosphere these particles are strewn. They fill 
the Alpine valleys, spreading like a delicate gauze in front of 
the slopes of pine. They sometimes so swathe the peaks with 
light as to abolish their definition. This year I have seen the 
Weisshorn thus dissolved in opalescent air. By proper instru- 
ments the glare thrown from the sky-particles upon the retina 
may be quenched, and then the mountain which it obliterated 
starts into sudden definition. Its extinction in front of a dark 
“mountain resembles exactly the withdrawal of a veil. It is 
the light, then, taking possession of the eye, and not the 
particles acting as opaque bodics, that interferes with the 
definition. By day this light quenches the stars; even by 
moonlight it is able to exclude from vision all stars between the 
fifth and the eleventh magnitude. It may be likened toa noise, 
and the stellar radiance to a whisper drowned by that noise.’! 
We sce, then, that the colors of sky and cloud are alike due 
to the presence of minute material particles mechanically sus- 
pended in the air, upon which the waves of light impinge. 
These particles microscopic investigation have proved to be of 
both organic and inorganic origin; but it is probable that 
aqueous vapor is the most important of these substances. 
Giaisher mentions one fact in his Voyages in the Air which 
he seems to think militates against. this theory of the color of 
the sky. He says that the blue of the celestial vault becomes 


1 Frag. of Sci., p. 150. 
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deeper and purer as greater heights are attained. This phe- 

nomenon, in connection with another well-known fact, he 
suggests might throw some doubt upon the point in question, 
or, at any rate, deserves consideration. It is familiarly known 

that the amount of moisture decreases as the altitude becomes 
greater. Paper, as well as other kinds of porous material, 
becomes as crisp and brittle when exposed to the rare, dry air 

of the upper sky, as though it had been parched in a heated 
oven. Glaisher suggests that the optical phenomena of the sky 
mav be due, not to the reflection of light from material parti- 

cles held in mechanical suspension by the air, but ‘in air upon 
air. But is this a legitimate conclusion? If the color of the 
sky depended upon the amount of this material, it might be 

so, but it is due to the infinitesimal size of its particles; and 
it remains to be proved whether the leeser quantity of moist- 

ure observed at these great altitudes is due to a diminution 
in the size or in the number of the particles. The depth of 
tint assumed by the sky we have shown to be, according to the 
theory, in consequence of the extreme smallness of the parti- 
cles upon which the light impinges. In the experiment 
described, the deepest and most perfect tint is to be seen 
when the particles are of a very minute size; as they grow 
larger by aggregation, not only the smallest violet and indigo 
waves are scattered, but the blue, green, and yellow are added 
to them, making a lighter and less perfect blue. ‘ Gradually, 
within the tube,’ says our experimenter, ‘ arises this splendid 
azure, which strengthens for a time, reaches a maximum of 
depth and purity, and then, as the particles grow larger, 
passes into whitish blue.’?' We must bear in mind that be- 
hind the experimental tube of Tyndall was atmospheric air, 
partially illuminated by the electric light, while behind the 
blue of the upper atmosphere is the blackness of stellar space, 
which might naturally intensify the depth of tint as greater 
heights are reached. Absolute dryness is probably as un- 
known ‘in our corner of nature’ as absolute coldness. The 
moisture present in the driest summer air is sufficient to pro- 
duce a copious deposition of water upon the outside of a 

1 Frag. of Science. p. 263. 
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pitcher or glass of iced water in a very few moments. We can 
probably form no conception of what absolute dryness is, nor 
of the minute quantity of suspended matter which may serve to 
make the color of the sky. Asa result of his many experi- 
ments upon this point, Tyndall says, ‘I have thought that a 
gentleman’s portmanteau, possibly his sruff box, might take 
it in; and whether the actual sky be capable of this amount 
of condensation or not, I entertain no doubt, that a sky quite 
as vast as ours, and as good in appearance, could be formed 
from a quantity of matter which might be held in the hollow 
of the hand.’! . 

One of the most interesting subjects in connection with the 
atmosphere is the relation maintained through the medium of 
the air, between animal and vegetable life. In the wonderful 
economy of organic nature, which is illustrated in epitome in 
the Aquarium, vegetable existence is the perfect complement 
of animal. The carbonic acid exhaled by animals is inhaled 
by plants, and vice versa; the oxygen inhaled by animals is 
exhaled by plants. The air is a mighty reservoir into which 
all the gaseous products of life, death, and decomposition un- 
ceasingly pour, and from which the same processes derive the 
elements necessary to their continued existence. Under tie 
influence of the sun’s beams the carbonic acid of the air is 
decomposed within the tissues of the plant; the carbon is 
assimilated, and the oxygen with which it was associated is 
set free. The atmosphere which has been vitiated by the 
breathing of animals is again rendered pure by the breathing 
of plants, and thus the chemical equilibrium of the air is main- 
tained by these two silent processes of organic nature. It is 
a well-known fact that this decomposition of carbonic acid and 
evolition of oxygen takes place only under the influence of 
light. Ifa plant be removed to a darkened room its chemi- 
cal action upon the air is reversed. In a chamber from which 
all light has been excluded during the night, the leaves 
breathe in oxygen and emit carbonic acid. ‘The ultimate 
effect of living vegetables upon the atmosphere,’ says Fowne, 
‘was for a long time » question among philosophers; it ap- 


1 Frag. of Science. p. 149. 
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peared doubtful to the minds of many whether, in the case of 
an ordinary plant, a tree, for example, exposed under the open 
heaven to the alternations of light and darkness, sunshine and 
gloom, the oxygen disengaged during the day more than 
compensated the carbonic acid emitted in the night; whether, 
upon the whole, the effect of vegetation might not be null, or 
even hurtful, as regards the withdrawal of mephitic gas from 
the atmosphere, instead of being beneficial in the -highest 
degree, as some supposed.’* This question, asked of nature, by 
repeated experiment, has again and again received the same 
answer. Plants supplied with small quantities of carbonic 
acid suffered no deterioration. After many days the air was 
found to possess a larger per cent. of oxygen than in the begin- 
ning of the experiment. The oxygen disengaged from the 
carbonic acid during the day compensated, and more than 
compensated, for the absorption of the same gas at night. The 
air was found to possess ten per cent. more of oxygen when ex- 
amined at the close of the experiment than it had in the 
beginning. 

It seems to be determined by a number of careful and accu- 
rate experiments made by Boussingault,? that the chemical 
decomposition of carbonic acid goes on both by day and night 
within the tissues of the plant, but with this difference: by 
day the plant assimilates the carbon, and liberates the oxygen 
with which it was associated, and by night a new combina- 
tion is made between the stored-up carbon in the plant and 
the oxygen of the carbonic acid, and carbon is evolved. The 
result would, of course, be very much the same, as if the 
plant really breathed in the free oxygen of the air and yielded 
up carbonic acid; but it would be much more in accordance 
with what we know of the workings of nature if it were 
proved that the same decomposition were perpetually going 
on, and that the action of light produced an assimilation of 
one of the elements of carbonic acid, while its absence per- 
mitted the assimilation of the other rather than that a violent 
reversal of the chemical process were accomplished each time 


1 First Actomaie Prize Essay, by George Fowne, Ph. D. p. 76-7. 
2 Annales de Chimie. 1869. On the Functions of Leaves. 
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the plant was subject to alternation from light to darkness, 
or from darkness to light. These same experiments of Bous- 
singault show that the evolution of oxygen follows immediately 
upon the admissiun of light, and ceases as instantaneously 
upon its exclusion. It is hardly possible to believe, if the 
chemical process were thus reversed and an entirely different 
work performed, without time for any gradual adjustment, 
that the frequent recurrence of these shocks would not injure 
these plants. In many of his experiments Boussingault tells 
us that he left the plant for an hour at a time exposed to light, 
and then to darkness, and so on for many successive hours. 
According to Prof. Gray, the statement that vegetation is the 
great purifying agency in our atmosphere needs no modifica. 
tion. It is true that in the day oxygen, and at night car- 
bonic acid, is evolved by vegetation. . All organic matter is in 
a state which corresponds to that called, in chemistry, unsta- 
ble equilibrium. The decomposition of carbonic acid in the 
leaves of plants, and the consequent evolution of oxygen, is 
not the result of ordinary chemical affinity, but of some force 
which belongs to it as an organic structure. These purely 
chemical forces are doubtless at work during the day, but 
being so much feebler than the vital forces, are neutralized or 
masked by their more energetic action. When light is with- 
drawn the work ceases, that is all; and ordinary chemical 
action being uncompensated, may then manifest itself. The 
plant during the day is in an active state, but at night it, like 
sentient beings, is asleep and passive; then, while in the ani- 
mal, tke processes of life go on more sluggishly ; in the plant 
the processes of life may be almost said to cease. It losess 
portion of the ground which, during the day, it has gained. 
‘The oxygen of the air,’ says Prof. Gray, ‘combines with some 
of the newly-deposited carbon to reproduce a little carbonic 
acid, and thus demolish a portion of the rising vegetable 
structure which the setting sun left, as it were, in an unfin- 
ished and unstable state.’ The carbonic acid evolved is due 
to the decomposition, not the growth of plants ; ‘ by so much as 
plants grow jthey purify the air. Though it is true that the 
1 Gray's Structural and Systematic Botany. p. 198. 
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chemical changes required for the building up of vegetable 
tissue can only take place under the action of light, the direct 
rays of sunlight are not essential. The densest foliage in the 
world is found in the equatorial forests, and yet the light of 
day never penetrates beneath the upper tangle which roofs in 
the largest part of its leaves. In these dense forests, such as 
those which Agassiz describes in Brazil, there reigns a perpet- 
ual twilight ; the leaves on the lower branches must perform 
their functions by means of a very diffused light. Boussin- 
gault says that itgis impossible to read byjthe feeble light ad- 
mitted through the leafy screen over head, and yet he says 
again, ‘ These arches of verdure shelter an exuberant vegeta- 
tion, the leaves of which, developing under the influence of a 
temperature of from 25° to 35°, offer tints of the most beauti- 
ful green.’”' Some experiments which were made at sunset 
upon the change produced by exzlusion of the light in plants 
go to show that the light of twilight is quite sufficieut for the 
liberation of oxygen, but that there is a cessation of its emis- 
sion as soon as darkness sete in, and that this change is 
instantaneous. ” 

The theories of these two authorities may seem a little dis- 
cordant, though they are not exactly contradictory. Any 
element of discord which may appear between the views of 
two such patient expositors of truth as Gray and Boussingault, 
must be the result of a knowledge of the facts which is not yet 
rounded out to fullness. The subtle and occult processes of 
organic chemistry have eluded for ages, and will, perhaps, 
elude forever, the severest investigation. Chemistry proper 
ean only deal with dead matter, and infer from what it 
observes in that state its living properties. The instability of 
organic compounds adds greatly to this difficulty, and yet the 
conquests which have already been made by patient labor and 
patient waiting give hopes of still wider and nobler conquests 
in the future. 

Respiration is not the only process in which plants resemble 
animals. The leaves of vegetables are found to possess num- 


1 Annales de Chimie. 1869. p. 332. 
2 Ibid. p, 3852, 
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berless minute pores cr openings through the cuticle into the 
fleshy, cellular tissue beneath, which are called slomates; 
through these openings moisture is exhaled. Dr. Carpenter 
gives a number of experiments’ by which he determined tho 
fact that the amount of moisture exhaled from a given surfaco 
bore a direct relation to the number of slomates. This pro. 
ecss of exhalation seems to be, in part, due to ordinary evap. 
oration, but there is also a vital process always going on anal- 
ogous to the action of the skin in animals, which we call sen- 
sible and insensible perspiration. In plants an enormously 
large surface is presented to the air in proportion to their 
mass. A number of experiments have been made to deter. 
mine the amount of exhalation. In comparison with animal 
perspiration we find the amount of moisture exhaled by each, 
in a given time, to stand relatively thus: 

By surface measure, Plants 15; Man 50. 

By weight, * 8; © 4. 

A plant, therefore, exhales seventecen times as much moist- 
ure as an animal of equal weight. The amount of moisturo 
received by the air from the enormous extent of vegetation on 
the face of the globe is incalculable, as may be seen from the 
following facts which we select from a number of others. A 
single sun flower, as was determined by an experiment of 
Hales, yielded up to the air, in the course of twelve hours, 
more than twenty ounces of water. The water thus exhaled 
appears to be entirely free from foreign matter, but tested 
chemically it is found to hold a small quantity of organic mat- 
ter in solution. 

Every clement which goes toward the nourishment of vege- 
table life must be in a state of solution. The carbon, as we 
have shown, is in part received through the respiration of the 
leaves, but is also carried to the roots of the plant by the rain- 
drops, which dissolve it in their passage through the air, 
and which hold it in solution still after they have percolated 
through the earth to the roots which lie far bencath its sur- 
face. Carbonic acid is not absorbed from the surrounding 
earth. What the water takes up from the soil in its down- 


1 Vegetable Physiology. By W. B. Carpenter. 
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ward journey is ammonia, which brings the needful nitrogen 
to the plant. All fertilizers must supply nitrogen, generally 
in the form of ammonia and certain alkaline, earthy sub. 
stances, and these must be presented to the roots in a state of 
solution. It has never been proved that plants cannot appro. 
priate the free nitrogen of the air, but it is rendered highly 
improbable by various facts that they do, and the remarkable 
benefit derived by the application of ammonia point to the 
conclusion that the nitrogen present in plants is reeeived in 
that form. The presence of alkaline elements in plants seems 
to bear no relation whatever to vegetable life, but to receive 
its meaning only after transformation into higher forms of 
existence. ‘If we cannot exactly tell,’ says Fowne, ‘the use 
of these things to the plant itself, and feel difficulty in assign- 
ing a reason for the care with which they have been provided, 
and at the same time made indispensable, that difficulty van- 
ishes at once when we take into consideration the end the 
plant itself has been destined to fulfil. The bones or shells of 
the animals they nourish are constructed in great part of inor- 
ganic matter. The circulating fluids contain abundance of 
soluble salts which perform important functions in the body. 
These must be provided in proper quantity, and of the right 
kind, or the creature becomes diseased and dies. The earthy 
phosphates are as much wanted as the substance from which 
flesh is formed.’ ? 

Here we find one of those curious correlations of which 
Darwinism offers no explanation, nor even the suggestion of 
an explanation. It consists in the adjustment of one organ- 
ism to the needs of another. The relation which exists be- 
tween the different portions of one organic being, however 
subtle, might be referred to purely physical causes with some 
show of reason; but that one existence should show the 
presence of certain elements, which bear no relation to its own 
processes of growth and development, but find their explana- 
tion only in the future purpose to which they are to be applied, 
requires some explanation beyond that given by evolution. 
The wonderful adjust-nent of the poisonjof a snake, not to its 


1 Prize Essay. By George Fowne, p. 81. 
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own physical constitution, but to that of its victim, is another 
of the thousands of these correlations to be found in nature. _ 

The most marvellous transmutations of organic nature take 
place within the tissues of plants. Vegetable life is nourished 
by the inorganic elements of earth and air. The carbon, 
nitrogen, and potash which exist in solution as inorganic mat- 
ter, by the action of that force, or combination of forces, which 
we call vital, is transmuted into living, organic substance. 
The analogous transmutation in animal life is a much simpler 
process, while, in the humblest plant, organic matter is created 
out of inorganic; in animals, the material thus organized un- 
dergoes a change which is more like re-arrangement than 
creation. Vegetable life is as truly a necessary condition of 
animal, as physical life is of spiritual, here upon the earth: 
the lower occupies the position of physical substratum to the 
higher, without which it would be impossible. All the inor- 
ganic elements known, in whatever chemical union, would be 
utterly useless as food for animal existence. It is only by this 
humble agency of vegetable life that sentient beings live. The 
distinction which physiologists make between those simple 
forms of existence which occupy the shadowy border-land 
between the two great kingdoms of organic nature, lies just 
here: that which can live upon inorganic elements is vege- 
table, that which can live only upon organic, is animal. The 
sponges, the hydroids, even the corals, have been relegated 
from the domain of botany to tkat of zodlogy, by examining 
them functionally and determining this fact in regard to their 
mode of nutrition. 

Prof. Gray says, ‘ These essential elements, the whole proper 
food of plants, may be absorbed by the leaves directly from 
the air in the state of gas and vapor. Doubtless, most plants 
take in no small part of their food in this way.’? Under cer- 
tain peculiar circumstances, the whole nutriment is derived 
by respiration, and, under all circumstances, a large portion 
of it must have been so gained. So that if it be true, as 
Flammarion says, that from the air we directly receive three- 
fourths of our nourishment by breathing, it is no less true, 
1 Structural and Systematic Botany. By Asa Gray. _ p. 182. 
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that, from the same source, we indirectly receive, as food, a 
large proportion of the remaining fourth. 

Some idea of the enormous work done for the animal crea- 
tion, by the action of vegetation, may be attained when we 
consider the following facts. Every six pounds of carbon 
present in plants,in animal organisms, and in the vast coal 
beds which extend over such enormous areas, represent the 
withdrawal from the air of twenty-two pounds of carbonic acid 
gas, and the liberation of sixteen pounds of oxygen. Every 
process of life, excepting vegetation, and every process of 
death and decomposition, excepting nothing, requires oxygen, 
and yields up, as its result, carbonic acid. Vegetable life is, 
therefore, the only agency for the supply of oxygen. Even 
plants, after death, vitiate the air: a tree, which has been for 
ages slowly storing up the carbon of the air, in its decay and 
final decomposition, almost restores to it the same amount; 
the result is not changed if the tree be burned, the process 
is only hastened. 

The sole effects of vegetable life upon the air, we see, are 
the consumption of a little water, a little ammonia, and a 
large quantity of carbonic acid gas, together with the restora- 
tion of a vast amount of free oxygen, which had been useless 
when it existed in combination with carbon. The amount of 
water absorbed by the roots of plants can only be called small 
when we bear in mind what a@ large proportion is given back 
to the air by exhalation. There is no element of our atmos- 
phere which performs a part more essential to the existence 
of life than aqueous vapor; but that point, with many others 
omitted here, we intend to consider in a future article upon 
the atmosphere. 

It is wonderful to see how, of the thousand lines of inquiry 
into the processes of physical nature, all converge toward the 
‘physical god’ of our system—the sun. His rays work out 
the wonderful cycles of change in the atmosphere; they are 
the magicians who lift the waters of the ocean, in the form of 
transparent aqueous vapor, or fleecy fog and cloud, into the 
regions of the air; and it is by their agency that they descend 
again, laden with blessings, in the form of refreshing rain or 
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gentle dew. It is not only in the inorganic world that wo 
find such changes wrought by the mighty power of the sun. 
The rain-drop which dissolves, in its downward course, the 
elements needed by the plant, bears them through the soil to 
some thirsty rootlet. Under the compelling power of the 
sunlight, the water ascends through the body of the plant, 
building up its tissues, beautifying and developing it, by the 
deposition of its chemical elements, till it reaches the surface 
of the leaves and is breathed toward heaven again. The 
action of exhalation, like the burning of a lamp-wick, Car. 
penter tells us, governs the supply of liquid from below, so 
that this apotheosis and incarnation of water, at the command 
of the sun, is no poetical fancy, but severe, uncompromising 
fact. Again and again we are startled to find that the poetic 
thoughts embodied in the lovely myths of old are but the 
reproductions of some process of nature. ‘ Many a reflective 
sage,’ says Faraday,‘ must have speculated on the results of 
combustion ; more subtle, less amenable to scrutiny though 
they be than those of evaporation, and, although neither the 
priests of Isis nor the sages of Greece knew the means of col- 
lecting, as does the chemist of our own times, the fleeting 
gaseous elements which are scattered by combustion, yet the 
spiritual intuition of these philosophers anticipated in a poetic 
myth the slower evidence of induction. In the fabled rising 
of the Phenix from her ashes, is displayed a credence in the 
non-destructibility of matter under the operation of existing 
laws; and the many changing aspects of Proteus seem but the 
expression of a belief in the occurrence of chemical transfor- 
mations,’ . . . ‘So numerous are the instances of these 
poetic fancies of one age becoming realities in another, that 
we are almost, at length, impelled mentally to inquire whether 
the imaginative creations of a healthy mind be so completely 
absolved from the influence of natural laws as would, at first, 
seem; whether the mental excursions of the past may not be 
guided by unscen forces to the shrine of truth, just as the 
celestial bodies are guided by an unseen gravitation.’* 


1 Lectures on the Non-Metallic Elements, By Prof. Faraday. p. 3. 
2 Ibid. p. 23. 
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Arr. VI.—The Southern Review and Infant Baptism ; or, 
Methodist Literature Vindicated against the Attacks of 
Dr. A. T. Bledsoe. By the Rev. C. W. Miller. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Southern Methodist Publishing House. 1874. 


When this little book was first put in our hands, and was 
read over by us, it was our impression that it did not deserve 
a scrious notice. Accordingly, we were inclined to let it pass 
for what it is worth, with at most only a paragraph or two 
under the head of ‘ The Notices of Books.’ But we changed 
this determination as soon as we observed that it had come 
before the public under the most favorable and imposing 
auspices. In the first place, it is put forth by our Publishing 
House at Nashville, and our general Book Agent, the Rev. 
A. H. Redford, is advertised as the agent for its sale. In the 
second place, it has been endorsed and highly recommended 
by the Rev. T. O. Summers, D. D., the editor of the Wash- 
ville Christian Advocate. Hence it deserves, nay, it demands, 
a serious and elaborate reply. 

We are very sorry, indeed, to occupy any portion of our 
space with personal matters; and if they were merely per- 
sonal, we might pass them over in silence. But it is different 
when, asin the present case, the attempt is made to break 
down and destroy the character and influence of the Southern 
Review, as well as of its editor, and thus deprive us of the 
only means now in our possession of serving the great cause 
to which we have dedicated all our powers of mind, heart, 
soul, and body. This is our apology for dissecting the above 
so-called vindication of ‘ Methodist Literature against the At- 
tacks of Dr. A. T. Bledsoe,’ and for noticing the broad seal of 
approbation which has been thereto affixed by Dr. Summers. 
We hope it will be deemed sufficient by our readers. 

We have one consolation, however, in the performance of 
this most painful duty. It will, unless we are very greatly 
mistaken, be made to appear that, in the controversy between 
the Methodists and Baptists of Kentucky on the subject of 
infant baptism, our cause has been placed on the wrong 
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grounds, and supported by false arguments, to the very great 
injury of the best interests of truth. Hence if, in addition to 
the correction of this great evil, we shall be the means, under 
God, of pointing out the true grounds of our defense, and the 
only arguments by which it may be successfully maintained, 
we shall feel that we have not been attacked and worried in 
vain. Nay, we shall rejoice that we have been compelled, in 
spite of all the trouble it has cost us, to serve as an instrument 
for the diffusion of God’s truth. 

If one-half of what Mr. Miller says of us be true, then are 
we certainly one of the most blundering and knavish writers 
that has ever disgraced the literature of any Church. He 
says: ‘ From this comparison of Methodist literature with the 
utterances of Dr. Bledsoe, we turn to a more unpleasant duty. 
Sad, indeed, is the exposé now made. It remains to be seen, 
however [it surely does], that when he cannot find support 
HE MUTILATES THEIR writinas. We will substantiate this 
allegation.’ (p. 67.) Will he? We shall see. If he does, 
then we shall ask no sympathy, no kindness, and no courtesy, 
from any being under the sun. On the contrary, we shall 
call upon the rocks and the mountains to fall upon us, and 
hide us forever from the face of man. We shall long and 
pray to be buried beneath the dark waters of oblivion, never 
more to raise our heads amid the scorn, and hissing, and con- 
tempt of an outraged universe. 

This is no light accusation which Mr. Miller has brought 
against us. It is precisely the literary crime which, all our life, 
has been the object of our utmost abhorrence, detestation, and 
contempt. We are surprised, therefore, that the Wew Orleans 
Christian Advocate, as copied into the Mashville Christian 
Advocate, should have so highly commended the calmness, 
good temper, and courtesy of Mr. Miller. ‘ The style of the 
author,’ say the papers here referred to, ‘is clear and strong, 
and the zemper, we are glad to see, is uniformly good. Es- 
chewing all offenswe personalities, he deals with the question 
in dispute, and exhibits skill, research, and candor in the in- 
vestigation. We commend the pamphlet to our readers as 
eminently readable and instructive. It is, of course, but fair 
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and just that those who have read Dr. Bledsoe’s article should 
obtain this able reply to our great reviewer.’ Now, if Mr. 
Miller’s pamphlet deserves this praise, then ‘our great re- 
viewer ’ deserves to be expelled from the Church, and hissed 
from the republic of letters. Having completed the copy of 
the above notice, the Washville Christian Advocate adds: 
‘This popular pamphlet is having a wide circulation. Sent to 
any address on receipt of twenty-five cenis.’ 

‘ Eschewing offensive personalities’—they may not be offen- 
sive to the editors of the above-named papers, but they are to 
us. And we know that they would have been as offensive to 
us, a8 they now are, if they had related, not to ourselves, but 
to a Christian brother, friend, or to any gentleman or scholar. 
That is to say, if he were not guilty of the charge, but had 
written, as we are perfectly conscious of having done, in all 
honesty and good faith, taking all necessary pains neither to 
be deceived nor to deceive. We have, indeed, never known 
the man, whether high or low, rich or poor, learned or igno- 
rant, to whom we would speak (except for the purpose of doing 
him good), if we believed him guilty of that last act of infamy 
as a writer — the mutilation of the writings of others in order 
to gain support for his views. Mr. Miller could not have 
brought any charge against us, not even that of stealing sheep, 
which would have been more offensive to us ‘ personally’ than 
the one he has had the boldness to prefer. Let him make it 
good, and we shall acknowledge ourselves ruined — utterly, 
irretrievably, and hopelessly ruined. But he must make it 
good, or else acquire the character of a false accuser. Others 
may not think such charges ‘ offensive personalities.’ We do. 

Let us, then, in the calm, pure light of reason examine the 
several specifications which Mr. Miller alleges in support of 
his charge. In so doing we shall not follow the order, or 
rather the disorder, of his thoughts. On the contrary, we 
shall begin with his last specification ; partly because this is 
deemed by him the most crushing of all, and partly because it 
will best enable us to exhibit, in a clear, convincing, and un- 
answerable light, the false logic of Mr. Miller’s book, and illus- 
trate the views into which his mind has fallen. Come, then, 
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O Young Kentucky! and ‘let us reason together.’ We fear 
we shall not obtain thy forgiveness, because it is proverbially. 
so much easier to obtain the forgiveness of those whom we 
have injured chan of those who have done Us an injury. 

The main charge against us is, that we have forsaken our 
allegiance to Methodist doctrine, in this, that we have falsely 
admitted that there ia ‘ no express command in the New Tes- 
tament in favor of infant baptism.’ In reply to this charge, 
we have appealed to a host of Pedobaptist writers, Mcthodists, 
Episcopalians, and Presbyterians, by whom the same admis- 
sion is made; and, among others, to the work of Mr. Edwards, 
who was formerly a Baptist, and who has given us his ‘ Can- 
did Reasons for Renouncing the Principles of Anti-Pedobap- 
tism.’ Mr. Miller rejoins in the following words: ‘ Only once 
more, and we will drop the curtain on this humiliating scene. 
[i. e.,] On page 178 Dr. B. says: “ Nor is this all; for almost 
all writers in favor of infant baptism have made precisely the 
same admission. Thus Mr. Edwards, in his admirably rea- 
soned book in favor of Pedobaptism, admits the assertion of 
the Baptists, ‘that there is no express command or example 
for infant baptism.” ’ 

‘ We turn to Mr. Edwards’ “ admirably reasoned book,” and 
find that there is not only no such sentiment as that attributed 
to him, but that lying right under the eye of Dr. B., when he 
had the book before him [italics ours], are these emphatic 
words: “ This being premised, I say of the argument [italics 
ours], ‘It is assuming, contracteD, FALSE!’” (p. 18.) This 
is Edwards’ reply to the Baptists’ assertion, that there is no 
“express command for infant baptism.” Edwards says that 
objection is assuming, contracted, false.’ 

Now, these words t were ‘ right under the eye’ of Mr. Miller, 
as well as of Dr. B.; and here the question is, whose eye saw 
them aright—Dr. B’s. or Mr. Miller’s? He cannot illustrate: 
the meaning or the application of these words, ‘ assuming, 
CONTRACTED, FALSE,’ by putting them, as he has done, in 
italies, capitals, and so forth, but only vy showing how they 
are understood, used, or applied, by Mr. Edwards himself. Let. 
us see, then, how this is? 
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Mr. Edwards begins his admirably reasoned book, by stating 
the first ‘ Argument’ of the Baptists, in true logical form, as 
follows: ‘A person who has a right toa positive institution 
must be expressly mentioned as having that right ; but infants 
are not so mentioned, therefore they have not that right.’ Now, 
for the sake of clearness and brevity, let us relate, and name 
the several propositions of the argument in question. 

Major premise—A person who has a right to baptism must 
be expressly mentioned as having that right ; 

Minor premise—but infants are not expressly mentioned as 
having the right to baptism ; 

Conclusion—-therefore, they have no right to baptism. 

Now, if any one would refute this conclusion, he must show 
either that the major, or that the minor premise is false. 
Which has Mr. Edwards done ? Has he ever denied that the 
minor premise is true? He has not. On the contrary, he 
expressly admits its truth, and assails only the major premise. 
That is to say, he expressly admits the assertion of the Baptists, 
that there is ‘no express command for infant baptism.’ The 
blunder committed by Mr. Miller is, that he applies to the 
minor premise of the Baptist argument the words which Mr. 
Edwards applies to the major premise alone. Let us sce, now, 
if this is not truae—if Mr. Edwards does not admit, just as we 
have done, the minor premise, or assertion, that there is ‘ no 
express command,’ ete. We appeal to his own words: 

‘When the Baptists say there is no express command for 
infant baptism, they mean there is no command, “in so many 
words,” as “thou shalt baptize infants,” or something equiva- 
lent. This being premised, I say of the argument [not of its 
minor premise] it is assuming, contracted, false. It is very 
assuming, because it seems to dictate to the ever-blessed God 
in what manner he ought to speak to his creatures. Since it 
[an express command] is nowhere contained in his word, and 
he knows best how to communicate his will to his creatures 
[whether by express command or otherwise], it little becomes 
such creatures as we are to lay down rules by which he shall 
proceed. To such who thus assume, it may be properly said, 
“ Who hath known the mind of the Lord? or who hath been 
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his counsellor?”’ We commend this passage to the more 

careful examination of Mr. Miller. It rebukes those who as 

sume, as the Baptists do in the major premise of their argu- 
ment, that unless the ever-blessed God will teach them by an 
express command, he does not teach them at all. Their ma- 
jor premise is assuming, because it seems to dictate to the ever. 
blessed God that he shall teach by express command, or he 
shall not be understood to teach at all. ‘An express com. 
mand,’ or nothing, is the cry of this assuming spirit in our 
Baptist brethren. Mr. Miller seems to breathe the same 
spirit. For although we have repeatedly asserted our belief 
in infant baptism, on the ground that it is clearly sanctioned 
by the New Testament, he will have it that all this amounts 
to nothing, and he persistently asserts that we can find no 
authority in the word of God in favor of the rite, and that we 
profess to find none, because we will not adopt his ‘ express 
command.’ He, too, cries ‘an express command,’ or nothing. 
Both he and the Baptists, therefore, clearly appear to be ani- 
mated by the same spirit, but, happening to be on opposite 
sides of the same question, they repel each other, just as do 
those bodies which are charged with similar electricities. We 
should rejoice, indeed, if he differed as much from the Bap- 
tists and Campbellites in spirit as he does in doctrine. It was 
this same assuming and dictatorial spirit which, during the 
Trinitarian controversy in the early Church, not satisfied with 
the word of God as it is, determined that it should, in express 
words, teach the doctrine of the Trinity; and, therefore, not 
finding any express declaration in favor of that doctrine, pro- 
ceeded to forge one, and to insert it in I John v. 7. Mr. 
Miller, in like manner, not satisfied with the Word as it is, 
seems determined to find an ‘express command’ in the Bible 
for infant baptism. But, not finding one there sufficiently 
express, he forces one upon its words by construction, and then 
puts his forced construction into the mouth of God. As for 
ourselves, we would not do such a thing for the glory of all 
the victories in the world, whether theological, literary, scien- 
tific, political, or military. We are satisfied with the word of 
God as dt 7s ; and we adore the wisdom of hia silence, no less 
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than the wisdom of his express utterances, or of his necessarily 
implied injunctions. 

‘It is very contracted,’ says Mr. Edwards, ‘ because it sup 
poses we cannot understand what God says but when he 
speaks to us im one particular way. Certain it is that the 
most important things are set forth in Scripture in many 
different ways, and we may come at the truth by an indirect, 
as certainly as by a dvrect, expression.’ (p. 18.) Here, again, 
Mr. Miller falls under the rebuke of Mr. Edwards, because he 
is at one with the Baptists in regard to the ‘ very contracted ’ 
notion and spirit of the major premise of the above argu- 
ment. J¢ [the major premise of said argument] 7s very con- 
tracted, because it insists that we cannot understand what God 
says unless he speaks to us in ‘ one particular way,’ namely, by 
‘a direct expression.’ Shall we say, then, with Mr. Miller and 
the Baptists, that if a man is unassuming and modest, willing 
to take the Bible just as it is, or uncontracted and teachable, 
embracing the full meaning of every word of God, whether 
that meaning be clearly expressed, or only set forth by certain 
implication only, he is unsound in his theology? Nay, shall 
we say, with Mr. Miller, that he is unfaithful to Methodist 
doctrine and literature, and should be discredited and cast forth 
as a traitor in the camp? Such has been, indeed, the assum- 
ing, dictatorial, and very contracted spirit of bigotry in all 
ages of the Church; and we are very sorry to find our very 
promising young brother of the Kentucky Conference in 
their ranks. Are they the kind of champions which Method- 
ism needs, and will no other kind be tolerated by Method- 
ists? Until this question be answered, and settled in the 
affirmative, we shall decline Mr. Miller’s very polite notice 
to quit. Nay, if all of our Methodist brethren should answer 
and settle this question in the affirmative (which is an 
impossible supposition) we should still decline the very polite 
invitation to depart, because we came into the Methodist 
Chuch, not to please any man or set of men, but to preach 
and to teach the word of God. 

Finally, says Mr. Edwards, ‘it is very false, because (to 
wave other instances, and fix on one only) a person is admitted 
12 
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to a positive institution, and that admission is according to 
truth, and so held and practised by all who use Christian rites, 
when yet there is no express law or example to support it in 
all the word of God. It is the case of women to which I 
allude, and their admission to the Lord’s table. And the 
whole of Mr. Edwards’ reply, with the exception of the page 
and a half already noticed, is devoted to this case of ‘ female 
communion.’ ‘It [the Baptist “argument”] is assuming, 
contracted, false,’ because its major premise is ‘ assuming, 
contracted, false,’ and not because its minor premise is untrue. 
In all that Mr. Edwards says there is not one word or syllable 
against the minor premise of said argument. On the contrary, 
that premise is, as we have seen, expressly admitted by him. 
His words were, it is true, ‘ right under the eye of Dr. B.,’ but 
he read them very differently from Mr. Miller. Those words 
were, as we have seen, directed against the major premise of 
the Baptist argument; and Mr. Miller has blindly applied 
them to its minor premise, so as to make them fall on Mr. 
Edwards’ admission, as well as on Dr. Bledsoe’s, that there is 
no ‘express command’ in favor of infant baptism. In other 
words, he makes Mr. Edwards, like himself, attack the strong 
and impregnable point in the Baptist argument, and overlook 
its weak and vulnerable point. This is what Mr. Miller does. 
Do we need such champions against our Baptist brethren? 
Do they not plant our defense on wrong ground, and support 
it by wrong arguments? And does not this endanger our 
doctrine? Let every intelligent Methodist, we say, answer 
these questions for himself. 

The reader can now determine for himself whether we have 
been guilty of the monstrous crime of ‘ mutilating the writ: 
ings’ of Mr. Edwards. We had no occasion, it is true, to 
quote his words, ‘ assuming, contracted, false,’ because we had, 
then, no particular use for them. We have now quoted 
them in full for Mr. Miller’s benefit, and, to please him, we 
now put them in his own convincing style—‘ asswming, con- 
TRACTED, FALSE,’ a sort of stair-steps on which even a cat 
might travel up to ‘ the height of his great argument.’ 

In this connection we shall notice Mr. Miller’s specification; 
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that we have mutilated and falsified the writings of John 
Wesley. It belongs to this head; though Mr. Miller, who is 
accustomed to scatter so wildly, has placed it elsewhere. Hav- 
ing devoted one short paragraph to Mr. Wesley, we concluded 
in the following words: ‘Thus Wesley, no less than Watson, 
admits, just as we have done, that there is no express com- 
mand for infant baptism in the New Testament. (See Review 
for July, 1874, p. 153.) This admission by Mr. Wesley is 
vehemently denied by Mr. Miller. Let us see, then, who 
speaks the truth. 

Mr. Miller not only denies our position, but he introduces 
his denial in this most alarming style: ‘ Now, reader, prepare 
yourself for a shock that will well nigh stagger your faith. 
Truth demands that we make the disclosure.’ (p. 44.) Very 
well, reader, prepare for the shock, and fortify your nerves to 
receive the awful disclosure of truth. We hope that some one 
will survive it. He first tells how, by his sophistical tricks 
or legerdemain, Dr. Bledsoe contrives to get Mr. Wesley on 
his side. The truth is, however, he does not get Mr. Wesley 
on his side at all. On the contrary, by the use of a little 
plain, common sense, he long ago got himself on Mr. Wesley’s 
side. And if Mr. Wesley does not clearly and unequivocally 
make the admission which we have attributed to him, then we 
are willing to give our head for a foot-ball instead of a battery 
for the defense of Methodist doctrine, and Mr. Miller is at 
liberty to kick it around the world to his heart’s content. 

Mr. Wesley devotes only a single page to the objection of 
the Baptists, that there is ‘no express command for infant 
baptism.’ Mr. Miller professes to have read that page; and 
if he did so, then there was ‘right under his eye’ the clear 
admission of John Wesley, that there is ‘ no express command ” 
for infant baptism. If it had been a snake it would have bit 
ten Mr. Miller. It will d¢te him anyhow. Here is the ad- 
mission: ‘I answer, 2,’ says Mr. Wesley, ‘They themselves 
[the Baptists] practice what there is neither express command 
nor clear example for in Scripture. [This practice contradicts 
the major premise of their argument.] They have no express 
command for baptizing women. They say indeed, “ Women 
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are implied in all nations.” They are, and so are infants, too ; 
but the command is ewpress for neither.’ And here it is ad. 
mitted, nay, asserted, as plainly as words can assert anything, 
that the commission to baptize ‘ all nations,’ the only place in 
which Mr. Miller finds his express command, ‘is no express 
command for baptizing either’ women or children. Is not 
the reader shocked ? 

Mr. Wesley continues: ‘ And for admitting women to the 
Lord’s Supper, they have neither express command nor clear 
example. Yet they do it continually, without either one or 
the other [and that, too, in open defiance of the major premise 
of their argument]. And they are justified therein by the 
plain reason of the thing. This also justifies us in the prac- 
tice of infant baptism, though without express command or 
clear example.’ We hope the reader will, in view of this pas- 
sage, survive the awful shock for which he was so alarmingly 
cautioned to prepare himself. How is it with Mr. Miller? 
Are his nerves perfectly quiet and easy? We hope not. We 
hope, on the contrary, that he is on the stool of repentance, 
for having so unnecessarily frightened the readers. As for 
ourselves, we were perfectly calm and undisturbed all the 
time, just as we are now; because we Anew that ‘his bark is 
worse than his bite,’ and because we also knew, with absolute 
certainty, that Wesley had made the admission attributed to 
him by us. 

‘Since, then,’ Mr. Wesley concludes, ‘ they admit women to 
communion without any express command or example, but 
only by consequence from Scripture, they can never show 
reason why infants should not be admitted to baptism, when 
there are so many Scriptures which, by facr consequence, show 
they have a right to it, and are capable of it.’ This is 
exactly the twofold ground occupied by us from the very first : 
‘ No express command,’ but ‘ logical inference’ in the greatest 
abundance. Mr. Wesley did not feel the same imperative 
need of an ‘ express command’ as Mr. Miller seems to have 
felt ; because he had the clearness of mind, and the logical 
insight, to appreciate the force of the inferences, or ‘ conse- 
quences,’ drawn from ‘so many Scriptures.’ 
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We are also accused of having mutilated, and otherwise 
falsified, the writings of John Calvin. Hail to thee, O thou 
Monstrous John, of Noyon! How often and how patiently 
have we pored over thy pages during twenty long years of 
studious obscurity! But we appeal to thee, and to the God 
above thee, if, in any one instance, we have ever dealt unfairly 
with thy pages. Presbyterians themselves have told us, as 
well as told others, that they had found us the fairest antag- 
onist after whom they have ever read; for, unlike all other 
assailants of Calvinism, we have taken the pains to represent it 
with perfect fairness. We havecertainly done our very best 
to represent it as fairly as possible. But now, here comes 
along a dear, loving Methodist brother, who arraigns us before 
the world, and the Church, for having designedly and wickedly 
mutilated the writings of John Calvin! Having found us 
guilty, judging us in the lurid light of evidence manufactured 
by himself, he winds up his mocking and derision in the 
following tender and loving words of filial affection: ‘ This 
is a sad exhibition, and we would willingly lay a garment 
upon our shoulders and go backward to cover it, but the 
interests of outraged truth forbid us.’ Had he not better go 
backward, and crawfish out of his own part in setting up this 
‘gad exhibition’? But we beg pardon! Let the reader look 
into this very, very sad exhibition, and see who stands in need 
of Mr . Miller’s garment—Dr. Bledsoe or himself. 

‘Dr. B. tries to refute our argument on the commission in 
Matt. xxviii. 19, 20.2 What! Refute his argument to prove 
. that Matt. xxviii. 19, 20 is an express command for infant 
baptism! Why, who cannot see that if it were an express com- 
mand, such as ‘ thou shalt baptize thy children or infants,’ no 
argument would be necessary to show it. 

‘On page 227,’ continues our assailant, ‘he quotes Calvin 
to prove that there is no reference to infants in Matt. xxviii. 
19, 20; and he devotes a whole page to this, in which he re- 
fers to Matt. xxviii. 19, 20 sta times.’ [Italics are his.] We 
have done nosuch thing. We have quoted Calvin to show that 
he saw no reference in the very words of the commission to in- 
fant baptism. And our argument was this: If John Calvin, the 
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great commentator and Pedobaptist, could see no reference in 
Matt. xxviii. 19,20 to infant baptism, how could Mr. Miller ex- 
pect to make our Baptist brethren see therein an expres: com- 
mand for infant baptism? We said then, and we say now, ‘ Let 
him begin at home, and first convince the great lights of Pe- 
dobaptism that he has found “ a command for infant baptism,” 
and then we may entertain some better hopes of his success 
abroad. But until then we fear that his great discovery, 
however original, will only be laughed at by our adversaries, 
and his exploits be deemed a little quixotical.’ This was our 
position ; and this we proceeded to illustrate by a reference to 
the Jnstitutes of John Calvin. And if he could find no 
command, much less an express command, for infant baptism 
in Matthew, how could Mr. Miller expect our Baptist breth- 
ren todo so? This is our argument, which, with his usual 
blindness, Mr. Miller has failed to see. Otherwise he could 
not have resisted its force. ‘ None so blind as those who will 
not see.’ 

What! we try ‘to prove that there is no reference to infants 
in Matt. xxviii. 19,20!’ Why, we have uniformly, and from 
the very first, asserted exactly the contrary. And we have 
adduced the arguments of Knapp and Jacob, as well as of 
Wesley and Watson, to show that there is in Matt. xxviii. 19, 
20, a clear and unequivocal implied ‘ reference’ to infant 
baptism. Mark our word: ‘ The question is, not whether the 
great commission “ ordains infant baptism,” but how ¢z ordains 
it. Thatis to say, whether it ordains infant baptism expressly, 
or only by necessary implication.’ We have no where as- 
serted, or tried to prove, that ‘ there is no reference to infants 
in Matt. xxviii. 19, 20.’ John Calvin may have intended to 
assert that there is no such reference in said passage, and, 
perhaps, has done so. Be this as it may, we are certainly not 
responsible for his words, except in so far as we have quoted 
them with approbation, or as expressing our own opinions. 

Now comes the sadness of this very ‘sad exhibition.’ 
‘We open Calvin’s Institutes at book iv., chapter xvi.,’ says 
Mr. Miller, ‘ the place Dr. B. refers us to, and, behold ! Calvin 
has not a single reference to Matt. weviii. 19, 20.’ (p. 79.) 
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Oh, Miller! Miller! Miller! where were youreyes? In the 
back of your head? The truth is, that Calvin begins his 
reply to the Baptist argument with a most explicit reference 
to Matt. xxviii. 19, 20, after having copied every word of the 
passage; and all the reasoning that follows applies to that 
very passage. This looks so much like a question of veracity 
that we beg leave to quote the whole passage from Calvin: 

‘But the strongest argument of all in favor of their opin- 
ion,’ says Calvin, in the place referred to by us, ‘ they boast, is 
contained in the original institution of baptism, which they 
quote from the last chapter of Matthew, where Christ, send- 
ing forth his disciples to all nations, gave them a commission, 
first to teach, and then to baptize: “Go ye therefore and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” (Matt. xxviii. 
19, 20.) Then, from the last chapter of Mark, they add: “He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.”’ (Mark xvi. 
16.) How Mr. Miller, with eyes in the fore part of his head, 
could have failed to see these quotations and references, is 
more than we can imagine; or how, in perfect contempt of 
our assurances to the contrary, he could have been so careless 
and so bold as to assert: ‘ We open Calvin’s Znstitutes . 
and, behold! there is not a single reference to Matt. xxviii. 
19, 20, is a mystery which we shall not attempt to fathom. 
But does it not look, we ask with awe, very much like a case 
of ‘ judicial blindness ’ ¢ 

As Calvin was about to consider the last discourse of our 
Lord, so, like a wise commentator, he quoted both of the 
reports of that discourse—the one from Matthew and the other 
from Mark, and treated them, as he believed them to be, but 
different phases of one and the same commission. How, then, 
did Mr. Miller imagine that his reasoning applied te Mark 
alone? Why, in the first place, by his strange blindness 
in failing to notice the quotation from Matthew; and, sec. 
ondly, because, in passing, Calvin made an incidental refer- 
ence to Mark xvi. 16. But no reader with half an eye can 
fail to observe that all of Calvin’s reasoning applies to both 
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passages alike; and is equally true of both, or of neither. For 
example, he says, ‘It is certain there is no mention of any 
but those who are capable of receiving instruction.’ Now, is 
not this just as true of Matthew as it is of Mark? Most 
assuredly it is; and especially true of Matthew, for he speaks 
explicitly of giving instruction, or of teaching all nations. 
This being the case, then it is certain that, according to Cal- 
vin, there is ‘no mention’ of infants in Matt. xxviii. 19, 20. 
Our argument required nothing more; and here, therefore, 
we drop this branch of our examination. 

‘Dr. B. took particular pains to put Matt. xxviii. 19, in [ ]) 
says Mr. Miller, ‘right in the middle of the sentence from 
Calvin, so as to make the words “this passage” refer to that 
text; still Calvin not only does not refer to that text, but is 
commenting upon an entirely different one! He is explaining 
Mark xvi. 16: “ He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved.” There it was, right under Dr. B.’s eyes when he 
copied the passage, and bracketed it [italics his] in the middle of 
the sentence [Matt. xxviii. 19]. He uses this against our argu- 
ment from Matt. xxviii. 19, 20 again and again, always telling 
the reader it is Calvin’s language’! 

True, indeed, we did always tell the reader it is Calvin’s 
language, because we were afraid that some stupid reader 
would mistake it for our language, and so find us guilty ofa 
self-contradiction, just as Mr. Miller, in spite of all our ‘ tell- 
ing,’ has repeatedly done. But more of this presently. Mean- 
while, we notice the great crime here alleged against us, that, 
although there is no reference whatever to Matt. xxviti. 19, 20 
in Calvin, we have actually bracketed it right in the middle 
of his discussion. Yet, all that we have done is simply this: 
we have transferred Calvin’s reference from the foot of the 
page on which his discussion opens, to the middle of the dis- 
cussion, referring evidently to Matt. xxviii. 19,20. Was it 
not a horrible crime, gentle reader, that we should have 
adopted the method of reference usual with the Southern 
Review, instead of the more troublesome one used by Calvin # 
But, it may be asked, why did we not also bracket Calvin’s 
reference to Mark xvi. 16% If so, we reply, because the 
discussion between us and Mr. Miller related to Matt. 
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xxviii. 19, 20. It was there, and there alone, that he had 
found his ‘express command’ for infant baptism; and as 
Calvin’s language applied to this passage, we did take the 
astounding liberty to transfer the reference to it ‘right into 
the middle of the sentence from Calvin’! But if it will please 
Mr. Miller, we are perfectly willing that both references be 
bracketed alike, with most strict and scrupulous impartiality— 
thus: (Matt. xxviii. 19, 20, and Mark. xvi. 16]. Now, is he 
satisfied? In very truth, however, we have no taste whatever 
for such pitiful quibbles, nor for the violent and vindictive 
accusations based upon them. 

Mr. Miller, overlooking Calvin’s reference to Matthew, 
imagined that we had forged the whole thing, and hence the 
awful exposure demanded by ‘ the interests of outraged truth.’ 
Oh, if he only had eyes to see! 

But the strangest thing of all is, the use which he makes of 
Calvin’s words, treating them as ours, and that, too, in open 
violation of our repeated disclaimer! According to Calvin, 
the last discourse of our Lord referred to adults, ‘and to no 
others.’ Mr. Miller underscores these last words, and, in spite 
of all we can say or do, will have it that they are Dr. Bled- 
soe’s words. Hence he puts them on one side of his page, as 
ours, and on the opposite side, our own words, that the words 
in Matt. xxviii. 19, 20, ‘do include infant baptism’ (p. 33), 
and then finds us guilty of a se/f/-contradiction, because we do 
not agree with Calvin. 

But even this does not reach the climax of the absurdity 
before us. He makes us, not Calvin, say that Matt. xxviii. 
19, 20 ‘relates exclusively to adults, and to no others.’ How, 
then, could we have believed that Christ was sincere when he 
allowed his disciples to understand these very words as includ- 
ing infant baptism? He makes us say, in other words, that 
Matt. xxviii. 19,20 does not relate to infants; and yet, we 
declare again, that he (Christ) énéended his disciples to under- 
stand them as referring to infants. Hence, he finds us guilty, 
not only of a self-contradiction, but also of the impious blas- 
phemy of imputing ‘duplicity to the Son of God.’ ‘ We have 
often,’ says he, ‘ followed desperate adventurers through their 
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reckless sophistries, but we never found an instance before in 
which sophistry was so daring as to fix duplicity on the Son 
of God.’ The meekest of Christian men, if he retains one 
particle of self-respect, could hardly condescend to reply to 
such language as this. We pity the man who uses it, and 
also all those upon whom it makes the impression it was in- 
tended by its author to make. With this simple remark, we 
leave it to the judgment of our readers. 

We are accused, in the next place, of having mutilated the 
writings of Dr. Schaff, and this is proved, or attempted to be 
proved, by the professed quotation of a sentence from the 
Southern Review, which sentence is contrasted with the same 
sentence in the writings of Dr. Schaff. We shall, in parallel 
columns, place the sentence as quoted by Mr. Miller and as it 
stands in the pages of the Southern Review, in order that the 
reader may the more easily and clearly comprehend the mean- 
ing and bearing of our remarks : 


SENTENCE, AS QUOTED BY MR. 
MILLER. 


SENTENCE, AS IT STANDS IN THE 
‘SOUTHERN REVIEW.’ 


‘ Thus it stands in the Review,’ says 
Mr. Miller : ‘ This question we answer 
in the affirmative, though we have 
encountered not only the Baptists, 
but also the authority of many Pedo- 
Baptist divines, and among them the 
venerable Dr. Neander, who denies the 
existence of infant baptism in the 
Apostolic Church.’ (p. 75.) 


Thus it really stands in the Review: 
‘Dr. Schaff, in the work referred to, 
uses the following words in relation 
to the question whether infants were 
baptized in the primitive Church: 
“This question we must answer in 
the affirmative [as we ourselves have 
done], though we have encountered 
not only the Baptists, but also the 
authority of many celebrated Pedo- 
Baptist divines, and among them the 
venerable Dr. Neander, who denies [as 
we do not] the existence of infant 
baptism in the Apostolic Church.”’ 
(p. 168.) 


Mr. Miller lays great stress on the omission of the word 





decidedly, which, he says, is found in Dr. Schaff, but not in 
our extract from him. He harps on this, as if it were an 
intended and very serious mutilation of the original. Dr. 
Schaff says, ‘ This question we must decidedly answer in the 
affirmative’; and we, vile mutilators, have knocked out the 
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word decidedly. Whether this word was omitted by us in 
making the extract from Dr. Schaff’s work in the Peabody 
Library, or by the person who copied it for the press, or by 
the printer in St. Louis, we do not know, and we do not care. 
Its omission makes no change in the meaning of Dr. Schaff’s 
answer, an answer which we ourselves have as decidedly given 
to precisely the same question as Dr. Schaff, or any other man, 
has ever given. Hence, there could have been no reason, or 
motive, for its omission, much less the nefarious purpose to 
make it contradict Dr. Schaff’s real opinion, and to favor 
ours, for both opinions were the same. And the reader must 
have seen this, if Mr. Miller had not knocked out jive words 
from the sentence he pretended to quote accurately from the 
Southern Review. For in that sentence, as it stands in the 
Review, we say: ‘ This we [i. e., Dr. Schaff] must answer in 
the affirmative [as we ourselves have done].’ Now, if Mr. 
Miller had not knocked out these five words in the brackets, 
the reader would have seen that we agreed with Dr. Schaff, 
so that there could have been no motive for the mutilation of 
his opinion, which is precisely the same as our own. Mr. 
Miller is, therefore, welcome to all the glory he gains by harp- 
ing, as he does, on the accidental and insignificant omission in 
question. He must have been hard run to find proofs of our 
guilt when he could exult, as he does, in the discovery of such 
an insignificant trifle. The crime consists, not in the jive 
words omitted by him, so as to hide away our opinion and 
agreement with Dr. Schaff, but in the one word omitted by us, 
which conceals nothing. How clearly he sees the insignificant 
mote in his brother’s eye, while he is absolutely blind to the 
beam in his own eye! 

‘Omits the whole question.” How strange! how wonderful 
is the blindness of this assertion! The truth is, we have stated, 
as clearly as words could state, the question to which Dr. 
Schaff returned his affirmative answer. We say, ‘ Dr. Schaff, 
in the work referred to, uses the following words, in relation 
to the question, WHETHER INFANTS WERE BAPTIZED IN THE PRIM- 
ItlvE Cuurcn (p. 168). Yet Mr. Miller, looking this state- 
ment in the face, asserts that Dr. B.‘ omits the whole question.’ 
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Looking it in the face? No, he first knocks out this statement 
of the question from our sentence, and then complains of our 
omission!!! As we have omitted ‘the whole question, he 
proceeds to state it in his own words, thus: ‘It is whether “g 
Christian infant baptism” existed in the apostolic period, 
Now, whether our statement be as perfectly beautiful and 
precise as Mr. Miller’s, or otherwise, that is no reason why he 
should first omit our statement of ‘the whole question,’ and 
then complain that we have omitted ‘the whole question.’ 
The omission he complains of so indignantly is, then, as it 
turns out, made by himself in quoting from us, and not by us 
in quoting from Dr. Schaff. We simply state these facts, and 
leave them with the reader, without one word of comment. 
Again, Mr. Miller complains, ‘ Al] these emphasized words 
are put in italics by Dr. B.; they are not so in Schaff.’ (p. 75.) 
Very well, we plead guilty to the charge. We did put these 
words in italics, because they show that in Mr. Miller’s great 
authority is found precisely the same statement which he had 
found so obnoxious in the pages of the Southern Review, and 
over which he had gone into more than one indignation fit. It 
was intended to cool him down. But he seems to forget all this, 
and complains that we have actually emphasized the words! 
Now, whst does this complaint mean? Does it mean that 
it makes us responsible for the sentiments expressed in the 
quotation? If so, we again plead guilty, with one very im- 
portant exception. In our article on the History of Infant 
Baptism we quoted Neander, not approvingly, but with a 
view to answer him, and we did answer him. But, in spite 
of this, Mr. Miller held us responsible for the very language 
we had replied to! Hence, to prevent any such gross mis- 
representation in future, we entered our protest against the 
position quoted from Neander. Mark the words as they stand 
in the Review: ‘ The venerable Neander who denies [as we do 
not] the existence of infant baptism in the apostolic Church.’ 
But it was all in vain. Mr. Miller just knocks out the words 
contained in the brackets, and leaves the sentence of the 
Review ‘thus mutilated,’ to show an agreement between 
Neander and ourselves; an agreement which he had before 
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tried to fasten upon us. We simply state the facts; we make 
no comments, much less any angry or sarcastic remarks. 

Now, we beg the reader to look at this case just as it is in 
itself. Mr. Miller pretends to quote one sentence from the 
Southern Review. In the quotation made, he complains that 
we omitted one word in the extract from Dr. Schaff; and yet, 
as it turns out, he has omitted thirty-three words in the sen 
tence quoted by him from our Review! Now, with all due 
respect to Mr. Miller, we simply ask the reader, if he has not 
done a very wonderful thing? If he has not, in other words, 
‘strained’ out a poor, little, insignificant gnat of ours, and yet 
swallowed a whole herd of camels ot his own ? 

But the worst is to come. ‘And leaves the author, thus 
mutilated, TO TESTIFY FOR THE ANnaBaptists.’ If the author, 
Dr. Schaff, has been thus left, it was by Mr. Miller, and not 
by us. For, in the sentence as it stands in the Southern 
Review, ‘ Dr. Schaff . . . uses the following words in relation 
to the question, whether infants were baptized in the primitive 
Church: “ This question we must answer in the affirmative 
{as we ourselves have done].”’ Now here, both Dr. Schaff 
and ‘ ourselves’ are made to testify directly against the posi- 
tion of the Anabaptists, that infants were not baptized in the 
primitive Church. Yet, directly in the face of this, Mr. 
Miller boldly asserts that Dr. Schaff, as mutilated by ws, is 
made to testify in favor of the Anabaptists. Again, we simply 
state the facts, without one word of comment. 

To show with what ‘ moderation and candor’ he [Dr. B.] 
has treated Schaff, we turn to page 124, vol. i, History of the 
Christian Church, and read: ‘ On the contrary, we have pos- 
itive arguments for the apostolic origin and character of infant 
baptism.’ (p. 76.) Yes, yes, yes; arguments in abundance, 
as we have always contended ; but where is the ‘ express com- 
mand?’ This is the question. And however Mr. Miller may, 
by thus dodging the issue between us, and flying off to an en- 
tirely different work of Dr. Schaff, succeed in throwing dust 
in the eyes of his readers, we are determined that he shall not 
divert our attention from the point in dispute. He may make 
as many men of straw as he pleases, dubb them Dr. B., and 
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then tear them to pieces at his pleasure; but Dr. B. will not 
feel at all hurt. On the contrary, he will only smile at the 
herculean prowess of the young Kentuckian in thus tearing 
the old Kentuckian to pieces. Why, if the old Kentuckian 
may be indulged in a good-natured laugh, he will just allude 
to the man in Zhe Georgia Scenes, who had his enemy down, 
pounding, and gouging, and biting him with al his might and 
main; but yet, in fact, his enemy was only a man of mud, 
made by himself; so that all he gained by his victory was a 
good coating of mud. This, as we shall presently see, is one 
of the favorite amusements of our young hero. He means 
well, and his logical faculty is tremendous, but its training is 
bad. Hence, instead of sticking to the issue, or point in dis. 
pute, he raises such mighty clouds of dust, and rends the air 
with such shouts of victory, in a contest with the men of his 
own making, that his simple, sympathizing friends are highly 
delighted with the exhibitions of his wonderful prowess. 

We next proceed to ‘ Lightfoot,’ one of the very greatest of 
Mr. Miller’s authorities. ‘On page 178,’ says he, ‘ Dr. B. 
quotes a passage from Lightfoot, in which the distinguished 
Hebraist is made to say: “ The Anabaptists object that it is 
not commanded to baptize infants; therefore, they are not to 
be baptized. To whom I answer: It is not forbidden to bap- 
tize infants; therefore, they are to be baptized,” ete. We 
give only a part of the quotation in the Review, for the sake 
of space [?]; but we have given the point that Dr. B. makes 
[?]—namely, that Lightfoot so far admits that there is no 
“ command to baptize infants ” as to fall back on a feeble “ a 
is not forbidden.” That suits Dr. B. and the Anabaptists 
exactly.’ (pp. 73, 74.) 

We beg Mr. Miller’s pardon; his partial extract from the 
Southern Review does not give the main point that Dr. B. 
makes. It does give, we admit, the argument from silence, 
which Mr. Miller finds so ‘ feeble’ in Lightfoot, and so foolish 
in Knapp and Dr. B. We wonder that one of his great logi- 
eal acuteness cannot see the force of this argument, especially 
as it is used by Wesley and Watson, as well as by Lightfoot 
and Knapp. Hence, for the benefit of our young readers, and 
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for all who may hereafter engage in our controversy with ‘the 
Anabaptists,’ we beg leave to restate this argument. Mr. 
Miller calls it ‘ Knapp’s supreme folly.’ (p. 41.) Perhaps it 
will appear that ‘ Knapp’s supreme folly’ is better than Mil- 
ler’s supreme wisdom. 

The argument is this: By the legislation of God, infant 
children had been the members of his visible Church upon 
earth. This legislation, of course, is obligatory and binding 
until it be repealed by the authority that ordanied the church 
membership of infants. But has God ever repealed it? He 
has not. He has never forbidden that children should be re- 
ceived into his visible Church by the rite of initiation. 
Hence, under and by virtue of the long-established law, they 
are to be so received. The mode of initiation only is changed, 
not the law or obligation requiring them to be initiated, or 
received into the visible Church. As, under the old dispen- 
sation, they were admitted by circumcision, so, under the new, 
they are admitted, or received, into the visible Church by 
baptism, which has taken the place of circumcision. 

Now, we have seen many legal arguments — for we have 
practised law for eight of the best years of our life—and if this 
is not a good legal argument, we never saw one. We are 
very sorry that Mr. Miller does not see its force; because, by 
discarding this argument, he throws away as worthless one of 
the very best logical weapons ever placed in our hands in the 
controversy with ‘the Anabaptists.? We beg him, therefore, 
to reconsider this subject, and try if he cannot perceive the 
force of an argument, which is used by Knapp and Lightfoot, 
no less than by Wesley and Watson. They have made this 
argument, and time has pronounced it very good. To induce 
him to reconsider this argument, and try to understand its 
worth, we assure him that it isin his own work on /nfant 
Baptism ; only it is there in a fragmentary and ‘feeble’ 
form. The major premise is suppressed or left out, that is all ; 
and so he has never very clearly seen or understood this part 
of his own writings. Thus, for example, he says: ‘ When 
they first went forth under this commission to preach and 
baptize, proselyte baptism, including infants, existed every- 
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where among “ the lost sheep of the house of Israel,” to whom 
they were respectively sent. Now, if this practice was to be 
ignored by them in their operations, every dictate of reason 
and safety for the future indicated this as the point at which 
definite instructions against the practice should have been 
given them.’ (Jnfant Baptism, p. 69. See also, to the same 
effect, in the same work, pp. 59-61-62-70-111-125.) But, 
as there were no ‘ definite instructions against the practice, it 
follows that it would, and should, be continued, under and by 
virtue of the established law, which had never been repealed. 
This is precisely, in substance, the argument used by Knapp, 
and Jacob, and Watson, and Wesley, and Lightfoot, and a 
host of others, as well as by Miller himself. We earnestly 
beg, therefore, that he will reconsider this argument, especially 
since it is found in his own book; so that, if nobody else can 
convince him of its validity, he may convince himself. We 
do hope and pray that, in this contest with himself, he may 
come out triumphantly on the side of truth. 

But this is not the main point for which Dr. B. referred to 
the great work of Lightfoot. That podné is set forth in the 
following words (unfortunately omitted by Mr. Miller): ‘And 
the reason is plain; for when Pedobaptism in the Jewish 
Church was so known, usual, and frequent in the admission 
of proselytes, that scarcely any thing was more known, usual, 
and frequent, there was no need to strengthen it with any pre- 
cept when baptism was now passed into an evangelical sacra- 
ment.’ (Review, for July, 1874. p. 178.) Now, here, in the 
words italicised by us, Lightfoot gives the reason why no 
‘ precept,’ or express command, was given in the New Testa- 
ment for infant baptism. And in this explanation he agrees 
exactly with with Mr. Watson, who says: ‘The impugners of 
infant baptism are pleased to argue much from the absence of 
all express mention of the baptism of infants in the New Tee 
tament. This, however, is easily accounted for, when it is 
considered that if, as we have proved, baptism took the place 
of circumcision, the baptism of infants was so much a matter 
of course as to call for noremark.’' Now, when Mr. Watson, 
1 Institues (in 1 vol.) p. 438. 
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after Lightfoot, undertakes to explain the fact, that there is 
no ‘express mention of the baptism of infants in the New Tes- 
tament,’ does he not admit the fact which he thus seeks to 
explain? Or did he undertake to explain a fact which is no 
fact at all, but merely, as Mr. Miller contends, a mere fiction 
invented by the Anabaptists? 1s not the answer to this ques 
tion plain? Nothing could possibly be plainer to our minds, 
not even the proposition that two and two make four. We 
commend this potnt, in the most friendly spirit imaginable, to 
the most serious meditations of Mr. Miller. 

It is a mistakes we did not quote from Lightfood at all. We 
quoted, as we professed to do, from Mr. Hodges’ work on 
infant baptism, in which we found the above extract from 
Lightfoot. We had perfect confidence in the accuracy of our 
old friend, the Rev. William Hodges, and, therefore, we took 
Lightfoot from him at second-hand. Mr. Miller has been unable 
to find the extract in ‘ Lightfoot’s great work,’ and so he puts 
the extract ‘under dan until he [Dr. B.] gives us volume and 
page.’ [p. 74.] Alas! we cannot do so, for we do not know 
them ourselves. But perhaps we can, with the aid of a friend, 
put him on the track of the passage he has sought for in vain. 
In a calm, dispassionate, and well-reasoned article in the St. 
Louis Christian Advocate, for Dec. 16,1874, the writer’ says : 
‘In the case of Lightfoot, Bro. M. doubts the quotation put 
forward by Dr. B. [of course he does], but turning to the work 
of Lightfoot, vol. ii, page 58, the quotation is verified, and the 
very argument offered by Dr. B. is put forth by Lightfoot, 
showing Lightfoot to be in exact harmony with Bledsoe.’? 
There, ‘ Bro. M.,’ you have the reference which you want so 
badly, but it will prove a lion in your path. 

One word only in regard to the specification, that we have 
mutilated the writings of our old friend, William Nast. In- 
deed, so far from having mutilated his language, we have 


i D. M. Reynolds, Cynthiana, Dec. 1, 1874. 

2 Mr. Reynolds, the writer of the article in question, says: ‘ With refer- 
ence to the other writers brought forward by Bro. M., not one, in my humble 
opinion, is opposed to Bledsoe in the position that there is no express com- 
mand for infant baptism in the New Testament.’ 
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quoted far more than was strictly necessary for our Purpose, 
It was only necessary to quote this one sentence: ‘ Impartial 
men on both sides will concede that there are no passages in 
the New Testament from which we can draw any direct and 
positive proof either for or against the practice of infant bap. 
tism by the apostles.’ Now, if this does not concede that, in 
the estimation of ‘ all impartial men,’ there is no express com- 
mand in the New Testament for infant baptism, then we can- 
not understand the meaning and force of the English language, 
But Mr. M., as usual, insists that we stopped exactly at the 
convenient place to conceal the views of ‘ the great German.’ 
‘Taken in this dislocated manner,’ says he, ‘ Dr. Nast’s words 
seem to sustain Dr. Bledsoe in his anti-Methodistic notions, 
But it ts a gross misrepresentation of what Dr. Nast says on 
the subject ' The very nevt line after that at which Dr. B. 
stops in his quotation, Nast says |says what? Why, to the 
infinite shame and confusion of Dr. B., he actually says]: 
‘ The question itself [i. e., of infant baptism,] turns upon what 
the New Testament teaches as to the nature of baptism itself,’ 
(The italics are Mr. Miller’s.) Let us now see, gentle reader, 
what a dishonest, disgraceful outrage Dr. B. has perpetrated 
. on the writings of Dr. Nast. But, in very truth, we are so 
sick and tired of this subject, and with Mr. Miller’s peculiar 
style of controversy, that, for the sake of a little rest, we beg 
leave to borrow the pen of Mr. Reynolds till this false charge 
of mutilation is disposed of. 

After showing that Watson, as well as McClintock, is in 
perfect harmony with Dr. B., he says: ‘The point seems to 
fail again in the case of Nast.’ Bro. M. says: ‘ The next line 
after that at which Dr. B. stops in his quotation, Nast says: 
“The question (i. e., infant baptism,) turns upon what 
the New Testament teaches as to the nature of baptism 
itself.” Now, if Nast held that infant baptism depended on 
what is taught in the New Testament about the nature of 
baptism, is it possible that he should have believed that there 
is an “express command”? But he must have believed that 
in order to be opposed to Bledsoe, who says there is “ no ea- 
1 The italics are all ours. 
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press command.”’ How terrible his bark! How harmless 
his bite ! 

Again, he says: ‘Take up the case of McClintock. Bro. 
Miller, after quoting from the Review, of July, says: 
“ Reader, do you see those little dots( .... ) up there in 
the quotation?” I confess when I read this I was startled 
through fear that Dr. B. had committed some awful crime, 
but I read on, and found only this omitted: “ Jesus Christ 
actually blessed little children, and it is difficult to believe that 
such received his blessing, and yet were not members of the 
gospel church. If Christ received them, and would have us 
receive them, how can we keep them out of the visible 
Church ¢” 

‘One would think from the above that Bledsoe had repu. 
diated infant baptism, but he has only said there is no express 
command. The omitted words have no bearing whatever on 
Dr. B’s. position.” Mr. Reynolds was frightened at his bark ; 
but he soon learned that his bite is as harmless as his bark is 
horrific. He would have his readers to believe that he is 
killing Dr. B.; whereas, in fact, he is only hugging and 
gouging an imaginary ‘ Anabaptist ’ made of mud. 

Mr. Miller, like all other incorrigible sophists, continually 
dodges the point in dispute, and furiously assails positions we 
have never assumed — nay, the very positions which we have 
expressly and repeatedly repudiated as utterly false. Thus, in 
- the case of Watson, he pays no attention to his most explicit 
admission, that there is no ‘ express mention of the baptism of 
infants in the New Testament,’ and assails us with his ‘ a7guw- 
ments’ in favor of infant baptism. Yet all the passages 
which he thus arrays against us have been produced before, 
and admitted by us to be sound and valid. ‘hat is to say, he 
demolishes the positions, which he has falsely attributed to us, 
by the use of passages to which we have given our most posi- 
tive assent as true and good! Go on, then, O most redoubt- 
able knight! hug, and pound, and gouge, and bite, until you 
are quite satisfied that your man of mud is no more. Much 
of his warfare is, indeed, precisely of this terrible character. 
We shall pursue the subject no further; the reader may, if he 
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pleases, do so at his leisure. He cannot go amiss for such 
exhibitions of Mr. M.’s prowess in debate. 

But ere we conclude we must notice one other of his author. 
ities, because of the great importance attached to his testi- 
mony, especially by Mr. Miller himself. We allude to Dr, 
Wall, who is, in fact, the great standard writer on the sabject 
of infant baptism. Mr. Miller devotes more of his little book 
to Wall’s testimony than to that of any other writer. Yet, 
long as he has had this book in his possession, and mach 
as he has used it in his frightful controversy with the Camp- 
bellites, he has not discovered that Dr. Wall, no more than 
ourselves, has been able to find any ‘express command, or 
express authority, in the New Testament for infant baptism. 
Let us, then, hear Dr. Wall on the point in dispute between 
Mr. Miller and the editor of the Southern Review. In rela- 
tion to the great commission, ‘ Matt. xxviii, 19,’ Dr. Wall 
says, ‘to perform the same office among all nations [i. e., to 
baptize them,] is set down in such brief words that there is no 
particular directions given what they were to do with refer 
ence to the children of those that receive the faith: and among 
all the persons that are recorded as baptized by the apostles 
there is no express mention of any infant.’ Now, we may 
safely ask: Is there, in all this, anything like an express com- 
mand for, or an express mention of, infant baptism? Mr. 
Wesley says, as we have seen, that there is neither such an 
* express command,’ nor ‘ clear example.’ 

Again, says Dr. Wall, ‘since the proofs drawn by conse- 
quence from some places of Scripture, for one side of this 
question, are not so plain as to hinder the arguments drawn 
from other places for the other side, from seeming considera- 
ble to those that have no help from the history of the Scrip- 
ture times for the better understanding of the rules of Scrip- 
ture, it is no wonder that the readers of Scripture, at this 
distance from the apostles’ times, have. fallen into contrary 
sentiments about the meaning of our Savior’s command, and 
the practice of the apostles in reference to the baptizing of 
infants.’' This language is, as every reader must see, utterly 


1. Preface to History of Infant Baptism. j 
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inconsistent with the belief that there is ‘ an express command 
for infant baptism in the New Testament.’ It goes beyond 
any admission we have ever made in favor of our Baptist 
brethren. Hence, if it had only appeared in the pages of the 
Southern Review as our own, instead of appearing, as it does, 
in the work of the great champion of infant baptism, how 
would it have kindled the wrath of Mr. Miller against us! 
And how fiercely would he have raised the cry—put him out! 
put him out! he is not of us, and is not worthy to be among 
us! We hope, then, that such language will teach our ac- 
enser some little fairness, moderation, and candor in dealing 
with the Baptist question ; and, if possible, impress on his 
mind the salutary conviction, that he is not the only advocate 
of infant baptism in the universe. 

There is so much that is disagreeable, not to say disgusting, 
in Mr. Miller’s book, that we are very happy, at last, to be 
able to treat our readers to a few exceedingly pleasant pas- 
sages therefrom. Here is one—a quotation from Dr. Wall: 
‘ Now this [the practice of the Jews] gives great light for the 
better understanding of our Savior, when he bids his apostles, 
“Go, and disciple all nations, and baptize them.” For when 
acommission is given in such short words, and there is no 
express direction what they shall do with the infants of those 
who be: ome proselytes, the natural and obvious interpretation 
is [the italics are Dr. Wall’s] that they do in that matter as 
they and the Church in which they lived always used to do.’ 
(p. 23.) 

‘Here it is affirmed,’ says Mr. Miller, ‘that the Jewish 
Church “used” to baptize infants, and the command [italics 
his], “ Baptize,” contained in “the commission,” must be 
understood, as it regards infants, in the light of this practice, 
{italics ours]; that is, the command must be understood to 
refer to infants.’ 

‘Not only, therefore, does Dr. Wall teach that infant bap- 
tism is commanded [italics his] in the commission, but he 
shows such to have been the faith of all the early writers “ of 
any note.” ’” 

Now this, we say, is very pleasant. It is delightful, charm- 
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ing; it substantiates our positions exactly. For if, in the 
commission, there is no ‘express direction’ as to what shall 
be done with infants, then, most assuredly, it contains no 
‘express command’ to baptize them. Thus is the position of 
Mr. M ., that the commission does contain such an ‘ express 
command,’ directly and flatly negatived by Dr. Wall, and that, 
too, in the very quotation which he brings forward to over. 
whelm us, who assert that there is no ‘express command,’ or 
direction, in said commission for the baptism of infants! 
That is, Dr. Wall expressly repudiates Mr. Miller’s position, 
and asserts ours! This, we repeat, is very pleasant. Again, 
says Dr. Wall, although there is no ‘express direction’ about 
infants in the words of the commission, yet if those words be 
considered, not as they.are in themselves, but in the light of 
the ‘ practice’ of the Jews, it will be seen that they ‘ refer to 
infants.’ This, again, is exactly our position, as clearly ex- 
pressed as it is possible for human language to express it. 
Behold, then, Mr. Miller, intending to overwhelm us with 
the authority of Dr. Wall, produces an extract from his ‘ ex- 
haustive History of Infant Baptism, which clearly and un- 
equivocally asserts both of our positions to be true. We like 
to be overwhelmed in this way. And as Dr. Wall ‘shows such 
to have been the faith of all the early writers “ of any note,”’ 
so we claim them all as being in favor of our two positions, 
and against Mr. Miller’s great discovery of an express com- 
mand or direction for infant baptism in ‘the commission.’ 
How wonderful the blindness which could not see this! 

But there is a still more pleasant thing iu reserve. Mr. 
Miller having first discovered a fact, proceeds, in the second 
place, to explain that fact, to our infinite amusement. The 
fact discovered by him is, that Dr. B. is certainly an Anabap- 
tist, who believes ‘that infant baptism cannot be proved from 
Scripture.’ How he has discovered this fact we certainly do 
not know; for we have always asserted that we believe that 
infant baptism can be proved from Scripture. But Mr. 
Miller, it seems, knows what we believe much better than we 
ourselves do, and so our hypocritical professions go for noth- 
ing with him. We may assert a thousand times that we are 
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not Anabaptists, and that infant baptism can be clearly proved 
from Scripture. But he knows better; we are certainly 
Anabaptists; and, having settled this fact by his own testi- 
mony, or ipse diwit, he then proceeds to explain it. 

How then does ke explain the fact that we are Anabap- 
tists? Why, if we may believe Mr. Miller, the Jesuits have 
taught us the doctrine, ‘ that infant baptism cannot be proved 
from Scripture’! (p. 25.) We thought, a while ago, that we 
had imbibed this opinion of ours from ‘the raving insanities 
of the Munsterites.’ But now, it seems, we have learned it 
from the Jesuits! ‘The late Jesuits,’ says Dr. Wall, as quoted 
by Mr. Miller, ‘have given a politic turn to that doctrine of 
the Romish Church, and say that it [infant baptism] can be 
proved only by the tradition and custom of the Church. They 
serve two designs by this device: one is, to puzzle the Protest- 
ants in general, who say that the Scripture is a sufficient rule ; 
the other is, to encourage the anti-Pedobaptists [such as Dr. 
B.], that are among the Protestants in their opinion and sep- 
aration. To which purpose they do, in their books, furnish 
them with answers to all arguments brought from Scripture.’ 
(Wall, vol. I, p. 566.) 

‘ Behold,’ exclaims Mr. Miller, ‘ where Dr. Bledsoe gets his 
“ concessions ” [his vile, anti- Pedobaptist views] from “ learned 
Pedobaptists.” ’ (p. 25.) We thank Mr. Miller for his great 
discoveries. We never knew, until he discovered the fact, 
that we are anti-Pedobaptists. And we had always imagined 
that we had learned our views from the Scriptures, as well as 
from such ‘ learned Pedobaptists’ as Wesley, and Watson, and 
Lightfoot, and Wall, and a host of other learned writers, But 
we are now convinced, for the first time, that all this was a 
mistake, and that we have really acquired our views from the 
Jesuits! ‘According to Dr. Wall,’ says Mr. Miller, ‘ whose 
statements are strictly correct, these admisssons are only the 
cunning devices of the Jesuits in their attempts “to puzzle 
Protestants,” and to “encourage the anti-Pedobaptists” to 
keep up a war among Protestants. Alas for the cause that 
must shelter itself under the raven wing of the Jesuitical 
practices!’ (p. 25.) And where, we ask, did Wesley and 
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Watson get precisely the same anti-Pedobaptist ‘ admissions’ ¢ 
Did they, too, get them from the cunning Jesuits? and does 
their ‘ cause’ shelter itself under the raven wing of Jesuitism? 
Alas for our poor Methodism in the hands of such an advo. 
cate ! 

We now take leave of this branch of our subject, which ig 
the main issue taken against us by Mr. Miller. We have 
now shown, in this paper and the one for July last, that the 
position assumed by us, and which Mr. Miller has so violently 
assailed, is corroborated and supported, as clearly and fully ag 
language can corroborate and support anything, by such 
writers as Wesley, Watson, Adam Clarke, McClintock, Nast, 
Edwards, Calvin, Schaff, Lightfoot, Dr. Samuel Miller, Ba- 
ker, Hodges, Hay, Bickersteth, Shaffer, Hibbard, Livingston, 
Burnet, Ryle, and Wall. Having done this, and having 
swept away Mr. Miller’s charge of the nefarious ‘ mutilation 
of the writings’ of others, we now repeat the words uttered by 
us in the July number of the Southern Review: ‘Thus sur- 
rounded and supported by the Pedobaptist world— Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians, and Episcopalians—we just let the anath- 
ema of Mr. M. . . ._ pass on with the idle wind. Fierce and 
malignant, truly, it does sound in our ears; but yet, as being 
only empty wind, it must soon whistle itself to rest. How 
any man could study—nay, actually write a book on the sub- 
ject of infant baptism, and yet contrive to remain so pro- 
foundly ignorant of the whole literature pertaining to infant 
baptism, is utterly inconceivable to us.’ (p. 179.) 

We might here rest our case. But ere we close we must 
notice the ‘self-contradictions’ (p. 35) which Mr. Miller has 
had the acuteness to detect in our writings. He has not seen 
in us, he has only made for us, these ‘ terrible self-contradic- 
tions.’ The first of these is thus worded by Mr. Miller: 

(1.) ‘Dr. B. against authority in the New Testament for 
infant baptism.’ 

(2.) Dr. B. for authority in the New Testament for infant 
baptism. 

A terrible self-contradiction this, truly, if the word authority 
has the same meaning in both propositions. If Mr. Miller 
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attaches the same meaning to this term in both of the above 
propositions, then is the self-contradiction his, and not ours. 
Let us, then, restate these propositions, in conformity with the 
‘sense, or meaning, so often and so emphatically expressed by 
us, and see where the self-contradiction orignated. 

Dr. B. against express authority in the New Testament for 
infant baptism. 

_ Dr. B. for implied authority in the New Testament for 
infant baptism. 

Now, where is the ‘ terrible self-contradiction ’? Vanished ! 
It is only necessary to restate Azs propositions truly, or in the 
sense in which they were advanced by Dr. B., as well as by 
Wesley and Watson, to see that he has only manufactured 
this contradiction for us, and not found it 27 us. 

In proof of his first proposition, Mr. Miller quotes the fol- 
lowing words: ‘ But yet, with all our searching, we have been 
unable to find a single express declaration or word in favor of 
infant baptism.’ (Aeview, April, p. 334.] The meaning evi- 
dently is, not a single express declaration, or [express) word, 
in favor of infant baptism. This is plain enough as the words 
stand; but if Mr. Miller had only quoted the very next sen- 
tence, the dullest reader would have seen this to be our mean- 
ing. That sentence is in these words: ‘We justify the rite, 
therefore, solely on the ground of logical inference, and not 
on any express word of Christ or his Apostles.’ Here, then, 
it is perfectly plain, that we only deny the existence of any 
‘ express declaration,’ or ‘ any express word,’ in favor of infant 
baptism. Hence, when Mr. Miller harps, as he so often does, 
on the assertion imputed to us, that there is no ‘ word’ in the 
New Testament in favor of infant baptism, he takes advan- 
tage of his own wrong—of his own mutilation of our obvious 
meaning. For, in fact, we have found many words in the New 
Testament, which, correctly interpreted and understood, are in 
favor of infant baptism ; and this fact is signalized by Mr. 
Miller himself, by his proof of the second of the above prop- 
ositions, which is in these words: 

‘He [Mr. M.] seems determined to represent us as finding 
no support in the New Testament for infant baptism, and 
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that, too, directly in the face of our most positive and explicit 
declarations to the contrary.’ (feview, July, p. 159.) Yes, 
although we deny the existence of any ‘ express command,’ or 
‘express word,’ in favor of infant baptism, we do most posi- 
tively assert that there are many words which show, not by 
any ‘ express direction,’ but by ‘ necessary implication,’ the 
divine original of the glorious institution of infant baptism. 
Now, where, we ask, is there even the shadow of self-contra. 
diction in these two propositions? We fearlessly answer, 
nowhere. Is it not wonderful that the man who is so dull- 
sighted that he cannot see the things ‘right under his eyes,’ 
should be, at the same time, so sharp-sighted that he can see 
the things which have no existence ? 

After what has been said, we need only state the two re- 
maining ‘self-contradictions’ in his own words, and then 
restate them in conformity with the truth. 

‘Dr. B. denies a command for it.’ 

‘Dr. B. admits a command for it.’ 

Dr. B. denies an express command for it. 

Dr. B. admits an implied command for it. 

Dr. B. does not find infant baptism in the commission. 

Dr. B. does find infant baptism in the commission. 

Dr. B. does not find infant baptism in the commission, by 
‘express direction,’ to use Dr. Wall’s own words; or, in 80 
many words, as ‘thou shalt baptize infants.’ 

Dr. B. does find infant baptism in the commission, by 
necessary inference from its words, taken in connection with 
the practice or custom of the times. 

Now, where, again we ask, is ‘the terrible self-contra- 
diction’? We have reminded Mr. Miller (and if he would 
only pay a little attention to our words he would not commit 
so many blunders) that ‘the question is, not whether the 
great commission ordains infant baptism, but how it ordains 
tt. That is to say, whether it ordains infant baptism ea- 
pressly, or only by necessary implication.’ (Review, July, p. 
173.) We say it does not ordain infant baptism expressly, or 
in so many words, but that it does ordain infant baptism by 
necessary implication or inference. And thereupon our very 
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acute and discriminating antagonist exclaims: Behold ‘the 
terrible self-contradiction into which Dr. B. has so inconti- 
nently plunged.’ We not only forgive him, we actually pity 
and pray for him, that the Spirit of God may enter into his 
heart and mind (apparently contracted, and warped, and 
darkened by the spirit, and passions, and prejudices of contro 
versy), and open them to the love and the perception of all 
truth. But this is no reason why we should abandon our duty 
as critics. On the contrary, it is a reason why we should do 
our very best to open his eyes, as well as the eyes of all whom 
he may have deceived. 

It is very remarkable that while Mr. Miller is engaged in 
the very act of convicting Dr. B. of ‘terrible self-contra- 
dictions,’ he falls into a most glaring and disgraceful one him- 
self. He invariably asserts, as we have already seen, as we 
shall still further see, that we are Anabaptists, and that as 
such we repudiate all the arguments from Scripture in favor 
of infant baptism. Yet, when it suits his purpose, he can find 
in our writings arguments from Scripture in favor of infant 
baptism. He can then discover that ‘ Dr. B. does jind infant 
baptism in the New Testament’ ; ‘ Dr. B. admits a command 
for it’; ‘Dr. B. fur authority in the New Testament for in- 
fant baptism.’ (p. 22.) Yet, after having made these dis- 
coveries, and proved their correctness, he continues to repeat 
the assertion that Dr. B. is an Anabaptist, who denies that 
there is any authority in the New Testament in favor of infant 
baptism. Now, if Mr. Miller is pleased to do so, he may 
make us an Anabaptist, or a Pedobaptist, but we insist that 
he shall not make us the one or the other, just as it happens 
to suit his purpose. The metamorphosis is not agreeable to 
us. Mr. Miller may, if he choose, prove that we are a puppy 
or a pig; but we insist that he shall not convert us from the 
one into the other by turns, just as often as it may happen to 
suit his purpose. It is cruel to change us so often. We beg, 
then, that he will allow us to be either a Pedobaptist or an 
Anabaptist. 

It cannot be denied that Mr. Miller wields a terrific blade. 
But then, the style of the handling is such that it endangers 
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himself more than any one else. It reminds one of poor Pat 
in Barrington’s Sketches of Irish Character, who, in the des. 
perate attempt to kill an eel with the handle of a scythe, cut 
off his own head with its blade. It was in his desperate at- 
tack on our ‘ Munsterite Logic’ that Mr. Miller first inflicted 
so many frightful wounds upon himself, and then, finally, took 
off his own head. 

‘ We are called upon,’ says he, ‘at this late date in the his- 
story of Christian enlightenment, to refute, for the thousandth. 
time, an inveterately vicious 


‘MUNSTERITE LOGIC. 


‘The truth is, a man’s logic cannot rise above his supposed 
facts any more than a stream can rise above its source. Let 
the facts be mutilations of history and perversions of truth, 
and the logical forms which they take on will be equally 
vicious.’ Good! * We thank thee, Jew, for teaching us that 
word.’ ‘A man’s logic cannot rise above his supposed facts.’ 
It is our ‘Munsterite Logic’ now; a while ago it was our 
raving dreams of ‘Munsterite’ insanity. This is some im- 
provement; he has evidently cooled down a little, but there is 
still room for a little further improvement. Hence, we shall 
examine his attacks on our ‘ Munsterite Logic,’ and see how 
much worse, or better, this is than hie Millerite Logic. 

After showing up a passage in the Southern Review, to his 
own entire satisfaction, we hope, (?) he reaches this awful 
conclusion : ‘ This is invariably the jist step in anti-Pedobap- 
tist logic. Jts primordial law demands that something be 
left out.’ [The last italics are ours.] As we have already exam- 
ined his charge of our ‘ mutilation of the writings’ of others, 
and of our ‘ perversions of truth,’ so we shall, at present, con- 
fine our attention to these things in his ‘ Millerite logic.’ We 
hope that this ‘ retort courteous’ will not be deemed, by any 
of our brethren of the quill, very discourteous to our young 
anti-Munsterite hero. 

First ‘perversion of truth.’ We have admitted that we 
are unable ‘to find, in the New Testament, a single express 
declaration or [express] word in favor of infant baptism. We 
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justify the rite, therefore, solely on the ground of inference, 

and not on any express word of Christ or his Apostles.’ Mr. 

Miller contrives, however, by leaving out this last sentence, in 
obedience to the ‘ primordial law’ of Munsterite logic, and 

misconstruing the preceding sentence, to make us assert that 
there is not any ‘ word’ in the New Testament in favor of in- 
fant baptism! Behold his ‘ perversion of truth’! And that, 
too, directly in the face of the fact that we have found many 
words, though no express ones, in the New Testament in favor 
of that divinely ordained rite! His logic, Millerite though it 
be, ‘cannot rise above this supposed fact,’ which, as we have 
seen, is utterly false. Hence, like all false facts and perver- 
sions of truth, it belongs to the lower regions of error. Yet 
this logic, so-called, figures extensively in the little book of 
Mr. Miller, and confounds the ‘ Munsterite logic’ of Dr. 
Bledsoe. (See pp. 30, 40, 42, 54, 55, 56, 61.) 

Second ‘ perversion of truth.’ We have quoted this opinion 
from Calvin, that the commission in Matt. xxviii, 19, 20 re- 
lates ‘to adults, and to no others.’ Mr. Miller says Dr. B. is 
‘always telling the reader it is Calvin’s language.’ (p. 19.) 
Yet, in spite of his own knowledge and admission, he will 
have it, that this is Dr. B.’s language, and, on this gross ‘ per- 
version of truth,’ he erects much of his logic against the errors, 
inconsistencies, and ‘ terrrible self-contradictions’ of Dr. B.’s 
‘ Munsterite logic’! (See pp. 28, 34, 42, 55, 73, and so forth.) 

Third ‘ perversion of truth.’ In the Southern Review, for 
July, 1874, we have said: ‘ Take this command, for example, 
‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” (Mark xvi. 15.) Now, here the “class is ” every 
creature. But stocks, and stones, and dumb brutes are “a 
part of this class.” Shall we, then, in obedience to Mr. Miller’s 
logic, preach the Gospel to stocks, and stones, and dumb 
brutes? Reason and common sense forbid. These compei 
us, in spite of his logic, to limit the preaching of the Gospel, 
first to human beings, and then to that portion of the class, 
thus limited, who are capable of hearing and understanding 
thé Gospel.’ (p. 176.) Now, does Mr. Miller deny this conclu- 
sion? Or, in other words, does he propose to preach the Gos- 
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pel to new born infants, any more than to ‘ stocks, and stones, 
and dumb brutes’? How, then, does he refute this portion of 
our Munsterite logic? Why, he just takes our words ont of 
their connection and falsely makes them refer to Matt. xxviii, 
10, 20, and then asserts that Dr. B. limits the commission [he 
is referring to Matt. xxviii. 19] to those ‘who are capable of 
hearing and understanding the Gospel, (p. 176),’ referring to 
the very quotation made by us! He thus perverts the truth, 
by referring what we said of Mark xvi. 15 to Matt. xxviii. 19, 
20, and thereby puts our Mansterite logic to the blush! How 
absurdly inconsistent, then, is this poor, demented Dr. B., 
who first asserts that ‘ the commission’ in question ‘ includes 
infants,’ and then, as if he had ro memory for his own words, 
contends that it includes, not infants, but only ‘ those who 
are capable of hearing and understanding the Gospel’! We 
blush, of course, and are deeply ashamed of our Munsterite 
logic. But we are, nevertheless, extremely glad that it is not 
Millerite logic. 

This is not all. Our language refers, as we have seen, 
exclusively to the injunction in Mark, to ‘ preach the Gospel 
to every creature.’ But, by transferring the application of our 
words from the injunction in Mark to the commission in Mat- 
thew, Mr. Miller convicts us of ‘the terrible self-contradic- 
tion,” the stupendous folly, the inconceivable stupidity of 
asserting, ‘that this commission cannot be extended to infanta 
any more than to stocks, and stones, and dumb brutes’! (p. 
28.) In other words, that it is just as ridiculous to deduce 
the duty of infant baptism from ‘the commission’ as it is to 
deduce therefrom the baptism of stocka, and stones, and dumb 
brutes,’ though we had most emphatically deduced the duty 
of infant baptism from that very ‘commission’! Now, gentle 
reader, is it not evident, by this time, that the Millerite logic 
can beat the Munsterite logic all hollow at its own favorite 
game, of first perverting the truth of facts, and then drawing 
absurd conclusions from them, thus perverted and falsified ? 

Again, on page 42, in relation to Matt. xxviii. 19, 20, Mr. 
Miller asserts that ‘He’ [Dr. B.] . . . . ‘ labors to show that 
it would justify the baptism of “ stocks, and stones, and dumb 
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brutes,” as well as infants.’ That is to say, we first labor to 
show, and as we believe have shown, that this commission 
does justify the baptism of infants, and then again labor to 
show that it just as well justifies the baptism of ‘stocks, and 
atones, and dumb brutes.’ Alas, then, what a poor, demented 
creature is this Dr. B., who has out heroded Herod—nay, who 
has out-munstered the Munsterites themselves, in -laboring 
to prove, against his own repeatedly avowed opinion, that it 
is just as proper to baptize the most senseless thing in 
creation as it is to baptize infants! Does Mr. Miller really 
believe this himself? 

Mr. Miller, in the pride of his logic, thus exults over us: 
‘Thus in acommand in which, according to Dr. B., on page 
176 [the command, namely, ‘to preach the Gospel to every 
creature’], there was no more reference to infants than to 
“stocks, and stones, and dumb brutes,” the disciples, according 
to Dr. B., on page 163 [referring to the whole commission in 
Matt. xxviii. 19, 20}, “ understood Christ to include infant 
baptism,” ard Christ so far connived at this absurdity as to 
“allow them so to understand him.” We have all heard of 
the unfortunate husbandman who, while deeply absorbed in 
trimming a tree, cut off the limb on which he stood. It was 
the inevitable result of a “ more profound analysis and expla- 
nation than usual.”’ (p. 39.) Sad, indeed, was the case of 
the poor husbandman ; but, after all, it was not so sad as that 
of poor Pat, who, while deeply absorbed in killing eels with 
the handle of his ecythe, cut off his own head with its blade. 

Fourth ‘perversion of truth.’ ‘We do not wish to pause 
on the absurd statement that infant baptism was “* estab- 
lished by the Third General Council of Ephesus,” for “ all 
Christendom,” in A. D. 431. We only glance at it as an ad- 
ditional evidence of Dr. B.’s utter unreliability in matters of 
this kind.’ (p.48.) The truth is,jthat Mr. Miller glances 
too much, and looks closely and steadily too little. He will 
see this presently, we hope, if not with vengeance, at least 
with a ealutary check on his youthful arrogance. 

He appeals to the Abbé Lenglet Dufresnoy, to the ‘ great 
Mosheim,’ to Theodoret, to Socrates, and to Sozomen, in order 
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to convince his readers that the Third General Council of 
Ephesus, in A. D. 431, had under consideration no such matter 
as ‘establishing enfant baptism for all Christendom.’ ‘ Thus,’ 
says he, ‘the men who were, almost all of them, contemporary 
with the “ Third General Council of Ephesus,” and who wrote 
the history of the Church at that period, make no mention of 
Dr. Bledsoe’s discovery, that that council “ established ” in- 
fant baptism “ for all Christendom.”’ [Italics are ours.] 

Having concluded this array of learned authorities, and 
drawn the very learned conclusion, that the council in ques. 
tion did not establish enfant baptism, he then appeals to 
Bingham, whose great learning and accuracy he solemnly en- 
dorses. ‘Bingham,’ says he, ‘than whom the Church has 
never produced a more learned and accurate historian [i. 0.]' 
so far from supposing that the “Third General Council of 
Ephesus, A. D. 431,” established infant baptism [i. 0.], says: 
“Tt is sufficient to my design, against Salmasius and Suicerus 
{and he might have added, Dr. Bledsoe], to have proved that 
infant baptism was not owing to any new doctrine begun in 
the third century [i. 0.], but was derived from more ancient 
principles, and handed down through the two first ages from 
APOSTOLICAL PRACTICE.” [i.o., andc.h.] (p. 50.) We wish 
the reader tc mark his words: He ranks‘ Dr. Bledsoe’ with 
those whe maintain the opinion, that infant baptism was 
owing te some ‘ new doctrine begun in the third century’! 

But now let us hear the reason of this very learned and 
crushing digression. ‘We have made this digression,’ says 
Mr. M., ‘ only to show the reader that Dr. B., who holds him. 
self as an expounder of Pedobaptist views, suffers himself to 
be led away by the statement of an obscure and irresponsible 
author, to take positions which are at war with all reliable 
Church history. We shall show enough of this after awhile 
to create a little suspicion of his infallibility.’ (p. 50.) [i. 0 
except on the word ‘ little.’] 

We feel sad, not for ourselves, but for Mr. Miller, who has 
furnished so striking and melancholy an illustration of the 
saying, that ‘a little learning is a dangerous thing.’ It is an 
1 We shall hereafter put [i. 0.] for italics ours, and [i. h.] for italics his, 
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exceedingly dangerous thing for a writer, who is not informed 
on a subject he is about to discuss, to dip into and hastily fur- 
nish himself out with arms and armor to combat maturely- 
formed opinions. And the greater his contempt for such opin- 
ions, and for the person by whom they are maintained, the 
more certain he will be to commit some disastrous blunder or 
other. In the case before us, Mr. Miller has only crammed 
his blunderbuss with learning and logic to waste it all on a 
mere man of straw, or some imaginary Munsterite. 

We have never said, or imagined for one moment, that 
‘infant baptism was established by the Third General Council 
of Ephesus.’ On the contrary, we have always asserted, and 
still assert, that it was ordained by, and established by the 
words of the great commission, ‘ Go ye therefore and teach 
all nations.’ And this is the opinion of a man who is neither 
a ‘ Munsterite’ nor an ‘ Anabaptist.’ 

The reader will, no doubt, be surprised to learn that, after 
all of Mr. Miller’s refutations, we have not said one word 
about the establishment of ‘infant baptism’ by the Third 
General Council of Ephesus, or by any other council. We 
have spoken, not of ‘infant baptism,’ but of the doctrine of 
infant baptism, after it had been developed and formed, or 
rather deformed, during the first four centuries of the Church. 
It is the more remarkable that Mr. Miller should have over- 
looked so plain a distinction, because, in the very article re- 
ferred to, we have taken the utmost pains to make that dis 
tinction as conspicuous as possible. We expressly say, ‘ Let 
us follow, step by step, the rise of the traditions of the Church, 
and the inventions of men, by which the beautifully simple 
ordinance of Christian baptism has been so frightfully dis 
figured, and made to obscure the freeness, the fulness, and 
the glory of the Gospel of Christ, as well as outrage the reason 
and moral sentiments of mankind. It will be found, unless 
we are greatly mistaken, that the authors of these traditions 
and inventions have been wise above what is written, and 
foolish above what could have been conceived.’ [Hist. of 
Infant Baptism, in Southern Review, for April, 1874, p. 336.] 
Then, after having followed, as we proposed to do, the addi- 
14 
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tions of men to the doctrine of baptism, with special reference 
to infant baptism, during the first four centuries of the Church 
we say, that ‘ the doctrine of infant baptism,’ thus transformed 
and deformed, was established by the Third General Council 
of Ephesus, A. D. 431. Now, is there not some difference 
between ‘ the beautifully simple ordinance’ of infant baptism, 
as ordained by Christ, and the doctrine of infant baptism ag 


- held by Augustine at the end of the fourth century, according 


to which all unbaptized infants are doomed to the place pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels? This was the doctrine 
which, as we said, was established by said General Council, 
and thisis true. Mark our words: ‘ We call this the “ forma 
tory period,” because it was during this period that the doc. 
trine ot infant baptism was developed and formed. Having 
been thus developed and formed [i. e., transformed and de- 
formed,] it [the doctrine of infant baptism] was, “for all 
Christendom,” established “ by the Third General Council of 
Ephesus, A. D. 431.”’ But, overlooking the words used by 
us, as well as the whole drift of the discourse in which they 
are found, Mr. Miller has applied to the ‘ beautifully simple 
ordinance’ of infant baptism, as ordained by Christ, what we 
have said only in relation to the doctrine of infant baptism, as 
transformed and deformed by the inventions of men! Having 
done this — having committed this monstrous ‘ perversion of 
truth,’ he then convicted us of the ‘ Munsterite’ heresy of 
asserting that the practice of infant baptism originated in the 
third century, and was established by said council!! This is 
not Munsterite, it is only Millerite, logic. 

Having performed this wonderful feat of logic, he next 
overwhelms us with his learned authorities. He dips into his 
Sozomen, his Socrates, and his Theodoret, and, from their 
silence on the subject, proves that the Third General Council 
at Ephesus did not ‘establish infant baptism’! Who said it 
did ? 

This is not all. His Millerite logic even reaches the con- 
clusion, that the Nestorian controversy alone came before said 
general council. He says: ‘Surely he [Socrates] would not 
have presented the heresy of Nestorius as the all-absorbing 
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theme of the council, and informed us that it adjourned as 
goon as that business was disposed of, if so tmportant a matter 
as “establishing infant baptism for all Christendom” had 
been before it.’ (p. 49.) Now, if Mr. Miller does not know 
that there was a far more important heresy before that council 
than even the heresy of Nestorius itself, then the less he says 
about ecclesiastical history the better. Indeed, the most im- 
portant of all the anthropological heresies by which the Church 
of Christ has ever been distracted came before that council, and 
was then and there made the subject of a decree. The reason 
why Theodoret, and Sozomen, and Socrates have said nothing 
about this most important heresy in the Council of Ephesus, 
A. D. 431, is explained by that very ‘obscure and irrespon- 
sible author,’ Mr. Wiggers, by whom Dr. B. has been so 
grievously ‘led away.’ Wiggers may be ‘obscure’ to Mr. 
Miller, but that does not prove that he is obscure to the eye 
of the learned world. On the contrary, it only proves that 
an author may be obscure to him, who is nevertheless illus- 
trious for learning, and ability, and a sublime impartiality, in 
the eyes of all real students of church history. But if Mr. 
Miller did not possess the celebrated work of Wiggers, he 
might have learned the fact just stated from his own ‘ ex- 
haustive History of Infant Baptism, by Dr. Wall; thatis, if 
he had only known where, or how, to look for it. But Mr. 
Miller, it seems, does not read his own books; he merely dips 
into them for the purpose of controversy. 

Fifth ‘ perversion of truth. Having, in spite of all our 
utterances to the contrary, found us guilty, in the way explained, 
of the Anabaptist heresy, that infant baptism originated in 
the thurd century, Mr. Miller then belabors us with a hack- 
neyed extract from Origen to prove that the whole Church 
received the practice of infant baptism from ‘THE AposTLEs 
THEMSELVES. [i.h.] Now, where, we ask, have we ever de- 
nied this? Have we not, on the contrary, asserted from the 
very first that the practice of infant baptism was ordained by 
Christ in Matt. xxviii. 19% (See Southern Review, for April, 
p. 836, and for July, pp. 173-4.) But, worse than this, he also 
belabors us with an extract from Wesley to the effect that, ‘to 
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baptize infants has been the general practice of the Christian 
in all places and in all ages’; just exactly as we have always 
said. 

Then comes the crushing question: ‘ How does this har. 
monize with Dr. B.’s assertion, that “before the time of 
Tertullian, A. D. 200, the practice of infant baptism is 
nowhere distinctly mentioned by any writer of the Church”; 
and that the “ Third General Council of Ephesus established 
it [the practice of infant baptism] A. D. 431?’ How does 
thisharmonize? Why, in the name of common sense, because 
‘Tertullian is the first writer in the Church who makes any 
express mention of the custom of infant baptism,’ (p. 6, and 
Southern Review, for April, p. 338,) does it follow that infant 
baptism was never recognized before his time? Suppose, for 
instance, that Tertullian was the first writer of the Church 
who had made any express mention of the sun, would it follow 
that its existence had never been recognized before his time? 
Would it follow, that unless Justin Martyr and Irenzus had 
made ‘ an express mention’ of the sun, they must have failed 
to recognize his existence as a fact? How do we har. 
monize? Where, we ask in return, is there the least shadow 
of a disharmony to be removed? We only wonder that Mr. 
Miller did not belabor us with our own words, instead of with 
those of Wesley and Origen, for in the July number of the 
Southern Review, page 185, we repeat the words used by us 
in our article on the ‘History of Infant Baptism,’ as fotlows: 

‘We do not deny [we aver] that infant baptism was the 
common practice of the Church in the time of Justin Martyr.’ 
Again, on page 164, we ask: ‘Shall we say that he [Christ] 
meant to mislead his disciples, or that he meant them to prac- 
tice infant baptism? Most assuredly, that he meant them to 
practice infant baptism, as they did, in consequence of his con.- 
mand to baptize a//, without any exclusion of infants.’ Once 
more, on page 168, we say: Mr. Miller ‘includes us in the 
game category and the same railing {with Neander], though 
we have contended, in opposition to Neander, that infant bap- 
tism was in existence in the Apostolic Church, and endeavored 
to establish our opposition.’ But yet, in spite of all this, Mr. 
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Miller will have it, that we have denied the practice of infant 
baptism prior to the third century! Now, why is it thus? Is 
it because he cannot, or because he will not, see our most 
emphatic words ? The truth is, that he cannot only see our 
words, but he can also even quote and emphasize them, just 
as often as it suits his purpose; and then, again, he can and 
does as completely ignore the very same words as if he had 
never seen the least sign or shadow of their existence. He 
certainly possesses the most convenient memory of any man, 
woman, or child we have ever had the misfortune to en- 
counter. It enables him to assert one thing, or its direct 
opposite, just as often and as roundly as it suits his purpose. 
Now, he produces and emphasizes the very ‘ words’ which 
we have found in Scripture in favor of infant baptism ; and, 
anon, he declares with equal emphasis that we have found ‘ no 
word ’ in its favor ! 

Siath ‘perversion of truth.’ In the Southern Review for 
July, page 151, we say: ‘ In our speech before the committee 
we declared it as our opinion that there was not a Pedobap- 
tist writer of any note in the world who does not make the 
same admission—namely, that infant baptism is not enjoined 
by any express command in the New Testament.’ This is a 
very plain statement. But yet, instead of meeting it fairly, 
Mr. Miller erects on it this gross perversion of fact, that Dr. 
B., who asswmes to represent the sentiments of learned Pedo- 
batists ‘of any note,’ says ‘it relates exclusively to adults, 
and te no others.’ (pp. 27-8.) Now, the truth is, our ‘opinion’ 
was based, not on a pretended, or ‘assuming, knowledge of 
the views of all learned Pedobatists of any note, but simply 
on our confidence in their good sense. And we are glad to 
find that our confidence was not misplaced. 

We have marked, in the little book before us, many other 
‘perversions of truth’ for notice; but this article is already 
too long. Hence, in conclusion, we can only notice the fatal 
stroke of Mr. Miller’s logical scythe, by which he has taken off 
his own head. We brought a very heavy charge against Mr. 
Miller, in these words: ‘It was the hour of our trial. The 
Southern Review was in the hands of the Committee on Books 
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and Periodicals. Mr. Miller, from his swpposed knowledge of 
books, had been placed on that important committee. He 
was, therefore, one of our judges. If, in a spirit of brotherly 
kindness, or even of common courtesy, he had consulted us, 
we could have convinced him, or any other friend, that there 
is not a word in the obnoxious article at all inconsistent with 
the perfect purity of “ Methodist truth.” But he did not 
deign té give us a hearing, nor even a notice of his intended 
attack. On the contrary, instead of exercising his office of 
judge with calmnesss, impartiality, and dignity, he just entered 
the lists against us as accuser, prosecutor, and would-be vic- 
timizer. The young lion, in all the fullness of his eminence, 
just laid his controversial paws upon us, and roared out his 
rage. Through five columns and a half of the Central Metho- 
dist, his orthodoxy roared and raved after us.’' Yes, his 
orthodoxy—terrible king of beasts!—did roar after us,. and 
threatened to devour us. Behold, then, Mr. Miller, at one 
and the same time, in the twofold character of judge and 
prosecutor ! 
Now, how does he meet this very heavy charge? He does 
not even notice it at all, directly, nor the statement in which 
it is made. But he is carefal to put forth a counter-statement, 
which, if true, would refute our charge. Here itis: ‘Under 
these circumstances,’ says he, ‘ we reviewed his “ History of 
Infant Baptism” in the Central Methodist, and showed some 
of its many anti Methodistic elements. Wot long thereafter 
the General Conference met in Louisville [i. 0.] and we were 
appointed upon the Committee of Books and Periodicals.’ 
Now, according to this statement, Mr. Miller’s published 
attack on the Southern Review was before the General Con- 
ference met in Louisville, and consequently defore he was one 
of our judges. He could not, then, have worn, at one and the 
same time, the sacred ermine of the judge and the soiled apron 
of the butcher. But is his statement true? Is this part of 
his ‘ true history,’ as he calls it, a ¢rue representation of his 
own acts and deeds—acts and deeds which we had previously 
charged home upon his conscience, and which are, also, to 
1 Southern Review for July, 1874, p. 145. 
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this day, emblazoned on the pages of the Southern Review ? 
What says Mr. Miller to this question? Does he still say 
that this statement of his ‘ true history’ is really true? Or, 
in other words, does he plead ‘ not guilty’? 

If he does, there stands the record, which even he, with all 
his wonderful agility at dodging the truth, cannot possibly 
gainsay. That record declares that his attack ‘in the Central 
Methodist’ appeared on the ninth day of May,' and that the 
General Conference met in Louisville on the first day of the 
same month.? The record also shows that the members of 
the Standing Committees (including that on Books and Peri- 
odicals) were reported on the second day of May, (p. 374); 
and Mr. Miller’s name then and there appeared among the 
members of the Committee on Books and Periodicals. (p. 380.) 

Now, if the ninth day of May came before the first and 
second days of the same month, then Mr. Miller’s statement 
is true, and ours is false. But if, on the other hand, the ninth 
of May came after the first and second of the same month, 
then is our statement true, and his is false. Now, how, we 
ask, could Mr. Miller have put forth his statement directly in 
the face of the record? Did he suppose it would escape 
detection? Or had he forgotten that his attack on the South- 
ern Review appeared ‘in the Central Methodist, after he had 
been appointed to sit as one of its judges? Had he forgotten 
this, we ask, after it had been charged home upon his con- 
science by the Southern Review? Had he forgotten all this— 
the record of his own acts and position, as well as the charge 
made against him when he made the statement, that ‘ not 
long after’ the publication of his attack, ‘the General Con- 
ference met in Louisville’? Credat Judwus / Most assuredly, 
if he had forgotten all this, he ought to have refreshed his 
wonderfully weak memory a little before he ventured to put 
forth a statement directly in conflict with the charge against 
him in the very article to which his little book, with its ‘true 
history,’ is a reply. But whether he forgot all this or not, his 
statement is utterly and disgracefully false. This is the blow 


1 Central Methodist for May 9, 1874. 
2 Minutes of General Conference. 
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which has taken off his own head and left him among the dis. 
credited carcasses of suicidal witnesses. 

‘ Falsum in uno, falsum in omni,’ is a well-known law 
maxim. ‘ There is,’ to quote a high authority, ‘no juster 
maxim of general law than “ falsum in uno, falsum in 
omnt.”’ By this maxim it is that the entire testimony of a 
witness is thrown out of every civilized court in the world ag 
utterly unreliable and worthless as soon as it is found that he 
is capable of one false statement. But Miller’s little book, 
with its ‘true history,’ is not only ‘/falswm in uno, it comes 
as near being ‘ falsum im omni’ as any production we have 
ever read. It literally swarms with statements most strangely 
inconsistent with facts. Our young champion of Methodist 
literature, and killer of eels by which its waters are infested, 
has inflicted many ghastly wounds upon himself, besides those 
above noticed. But we could not, in our brief post-mortem 
examination, exhibit all the horrible gashes he has given 
himself. 

This is not an idle flourish of words. We have, in fact, 
another paper, already written, in which we have exhibited a 
host of his blunders as astounding as any of those above ex- 
posed, except the one relating to the time of his published 
attack on the Southern Review. Is it possible that he could 
have forgotten that this attack, which was designed to crush 
it out of existence, and to create a great sensation in the Gen- 
eral Conference, appeared some time after that Conference 
had assembled? Or did he imagine that he had brought that 
attack to the Conference with him? It is far more probable, 
it seems to us, that, when he penned his counter-statement 
and inserted it in his ‘ true history,’ he failed to think of the 
record, which, in the providence of God, was destined to rise 
up in judgment against him. 

We regret, more than words can express, that Dr. Summers 
has been pleased to endorse the main issues raised by Mr. 
Miller against the Southern Review. But neither the interests 
of truth, nor of the Review, will permit us to pass over his 
remarks in silence. ‘With regard to the controversy,’ says 
Dr. Summers, ‘so far as it is personal between two brethren 
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whom we highly respect, we have nothing to say, except to 
regret its occurrence ; but as to the points at issue, whether the 
New Testament sanctions the baptism of children ; whether 
the Fathers, before Tertullian, recognized infant baptism ; 
and whether our standard writers hold these views, we think 
there can be no question with any one after reading this pam- 
phlet” (Nashville Christian Advocate, for Nov. 7, 1874.) 
Now, if we understand the meaning of this sentence, it 
places us in an utterly false position. We have, in fact, dis- 
cussed no such issues with Mr. Miller. We have, on the con- 
trary, from the very beginning of this discussion, repeatedly 
and emphatically asserted that ‘ Inrant Baptism Is SANCTIONED 
sy THE New Testament.’ Why, then, has Dr. S. placed us 
in the attitude of denying this position? Has he been misled 
by the assertions of Mr. Miller, which, as we have shown in 
this article, have been put forth in direct opposition to our 
most explicit and unequivocal utterances to the contrary? Mr. 
M. may say what he pleases; but we hold that no fair, can- 
did, or even honest opponent—such as we take Dr. Summers to 
be—can read our articles on the subject of infant baptism, 
and yet assert, as he scems to do, that we have denied that 
‘the New Testament sanctions the baptism of children.’ On 
the contrary, he must see that, so far from having denied this 
truth, we have repeatedly and most emphatically asserted it. 
We hope and believe, then, that Dr. Summers will make the 
amende honorable. Or, in other words, that he will read our 
articles, and then admit that we have contended, from first to 
last, that infant baptism is sanctioned by the New Testament. 
The truth is, if we had written a treatise on infant baptism, 
we should have used every one of the six arguments in its 
favor which appears in Dr. Summers’ work on baptism, as 
well as some others which he has not used. There is especially 
one Scriptural argument in favor of infant baptism which Dr. 
Summers has not noticed, but which is, in our humble opin- 
ion, one of the most conclusive ever penned. The argument 
here referred to may be seen in our notice of a little work on 
Inrant Baptism in this number of the Southern Review. We 
do, then, most respectfully beg Dr. Summers to wipe his spec- 
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tacles and read again (i. e., if he has once read,) our articles 
on the subject of infant baptism. He will then see, we ven- 
ture to predict, that we have, from first to last, asserted that 
Christ ‘ ordained’ the practice of infant baptism, and that it 
was accordingly practised by his Apostles. 

But we did not discuss the practice or duty of infant bap- 
tism. Why should we? The world was full of excellent and 
unanswerable works on the subject, by learned Pedobaptists, 
even before Mr. Miller, speaking of all his predecessors with 
contempt, struck out a new line of treatment for himself. 
But, while there was no deficiency of works in favor of the 
practice of infant baptism, it seemed to us that a sketch of the 
doctrine would be a great gain to the doctrinal interests of 
Methodism. It was with this view, and this view alone, that 
we entered on our sketch; especially with reference to the 
grand heresy of Baptismal Regeneration. In the opening of 
this sketch, we threw out a few sentiments only — the merest 
commonplaces, as we have now shown, in the literature of 
Pedobaptism — which kindled the wrath of Mr. Miller, who 
came rushing at us like a mad bull of Bashan, so that we 
were compelled to take him by the horns and treat him as we 
thought he deserved. He complains bitterly of our want of 
courtesy. The truth is, it was meant for castigation, not for 
courtesy. If he wants courtesy, 'et him first practice what he 
preaches, instead of committing, as he did, such unparalleled 
outrages on all the proprieties and decencies of debate. If he 
had not despised all former works in favor of infant baptism, ' 
not even excepting those of Wesley and Watson, he would 
have seen that the few opinions we had occasion to express 
were merely the commonplaces of Pedobaptist writers, which 
were entitled to his respect. But not seeing this, and know- 
ing little or nothing of our views respecting the practice of 
infant baptism, a fine field was opened for the display of his 
peculiar genius. For the display, we mean, of his wonderful 
genius in the arts of misrepresentation and sophistry, vituper- 
ation and abuse. 

If Dr. Summers should, after mature consid eration, be in- 
1 See his work on Infant Baptism, pp, 11, 12. 
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clined to enter the lists in support of his young friend, we are 
sure he will do so as becomes a gentleman and a scholar. 
Did he believe then, or does he believe now, that we have 
denied that ‘the New Testament sanctions the baptism of 
children’? Or does he agree with Mr. Miller, that it contains 


‘an express command’ for infant baptism? If so, then he. 


has only to touch our shield, and we will show him howa 
Christian controversy should be conducted by Christian gen- 
tlemen; for in no event, or under any circumstances, will we 
be outdone by him in courtesy. And, if not so, then we ask him, 
as a simple act of justice, either to recall or to explain the 
false attitude in which he has seemed to place the Southern 
Review. 

Again, the language of Dr. Summers places us in the atti- 
tude of denying that infant baptism was recognized before the 
time of Tertullian. Is this his meaning? We have certainly 
said nothing of the kind. On the contrary, as we have 
already shown, it was recognized by the Apostles, and by 
them handed down to all succeeding ages of the Church. 
How, then, has it been possible to place us in such an attitude, 
in direct opposition to our most positive and emphatic utter- 
ances? We could not have imagined, if Mr. Miller had not 
explained the mystery. We have said that ‘ Tertullian is the 
first writer in the Church who makes any express mention of 
the custom of infant baptism.’ Hence the gross perversion of 
our views, that infant baptism was not recognized before the 
time of Tertullian. His precious piece of logic on this point 
is in the following words: ‘Suppose Dr. B. could make it 
appear that Tertullian, of A. D. 200, was really the first 
writer who mentions it, what would he gain by it? Does he 
suppose that Tertullian began to write about that which had 
never existed before his days? [No!] Suppose Dr. B. should 
write an article for the Southren Review against American 
mothers sacrificing their babes to the god of the Mississippi 
river? Why, there isno such thing done! Who, then, would 
understand his “article”? What sense would there be in it 
to the reader? Now, Dr. B. deliberately supposes [ah! does 
he #] that Tertullian did as foolish a thing as that. He sup- 
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poses that Tertullian began to inveigh against that that had 
never had a name before his time.’ (Central Methodist, for 
May 9, 1874.) 

We have supposed no such thing. We have only supposed, 
and asserted, the simple fact, that Tertullian is the first writer 
in the Church who makes any express mention, and we also 
suppose and believe that the fact of infant baptism not having 
been expressly mentioned before the time of Tertullian, is one 
proof that it was introduced by the Apostles themselves. For, 
if it had not been introduced by them, or by divine authority, 
it would have been an innovation on the practice of the primi- 
tive Church, which would have awakened opposition, and 
culled forth many ‘express mentions of the custom.’ 

Suppose Tertullian had been the first writer in the Church 
who makes any ‘express mention ’ of the sun, would it follow, 
we ask, that the sun had never shone upon the Church before 
his time, or that no one had ever before recognized its existence ¢ 
We here repeat this question, because the sun is not more cer- 
tainly in the heavens than the assertion that infant bap- 
tism existed in the time of Justin Martyr, fifty years before 
the time of Tertullian, and also in the time of the Apostles, is 
in the pages of the Southern Review. Surely, Dr. 8. has not 
been misled by this flagrant misrepresentation and misapplied 
logic of his young friend. How then, we ask, has he allowed 
himself to place us, in spite of all our assertions to the con- 
trary, in the false attitude of asserting that infant baptism was 
not recognized before the time of Tertullian? We are not 
able to conceive, except on the supposition that he has per- 
mitted his young friend to read and interpret our articles for 
him. We are not willing to make this supposition, and we 
are infinitely more than willing to give it up just so soon as 
Dr. S. shall furnish a better hypothesis or explanation. Per- 
haps he did not mean to say what seems to be so clearly set 
forth in his words. 

Once more, the question, ‘whether our standard writers 
hold these views,’ has never been in dispute between Mr. M. 
and Dr. B. On the contrary, we have always maintained 
that the views in question—namely, the sanction of infant bap- 
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tism by the New Testament, and its recognition before the 
time of Tertullian, nay, at the time of the Apostles themselves, 
are held by one and all of ‘ our standard writers.’ Indeed, 
no one but an idiot could doubt this; and we are sure that 
Dr. S. did not intend to represent us as idiots. What, then, 
is the meaning of his language? If he does not mean that we 
are so profoundly and disgracefully ignorant of ‘our stand- 
ard writers,’ what does he mean? We hope he will explain, 
and clear his language of all seeming ambiguity—that he does 
not appear to sanction the gross misrepresentation of Mr. 
Miller. We have always known, and never once denied, that 
the views in question are held by all the standard writers of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Dr. S. continues: ‘The controversy, in fact, is between 
Pedobaptists and anti-Pedobaptists ; and those of our preachers 
who are unfortunately engaged in controversy with our antt- 
Pedobaptist friends ‘will find this pamphlet of great service, 
as it will furnish them with facts and testimonies which they 
may need.’ What controversy? The controversy between 
Mr. M. and ourselves—the only one to which his notice re- 
lates? If so, then, according to Mr. Miller’s uniform repre- 
sentation, he is the Pedobaptist and we are the anti-Pedobap- 
tist, whose ‘ Munsterite logic’ he has felt himself called upon 
to demolish. But weare not willing to be placed in any such 
position. Indeed, we cannot but regard the man as an enemy, 
and not as a friend, who represents us as pretended Pedobaptists 
only, while we are really anti-Pedobaptists. Hence, again, 
we must respectfully request Dr. Summers to explain. 

Our preachers would, we think, no¢ do well to consult Mr. 
Miller’s pamphlet ; that is, unless they are in search of gross 
perversions of truth, false statements of fact, and unfounded 
calumnies against ‘Dr. A. T. Bledsoe.’ The truth is, that 
Mr. M. is indebted to his friend, Dr. S., for the honor of this 
long notice; for if he had not appeared to affix the broad seal 
of his unqualified approbation to his pamphlet, we should not 
have considered it worthy of a serious reply. That broad 
seal has, like charity, covered ‘a multitude of sins,’ which it 
has been our duty to uncover and expose. 
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Nor should they go to his little book for guidance and in- 
struction, unless they wish to see how the cause of infant bap- 
tism should not be argued. For this pamphlet, as well as Mr. 
Miller’s little book on Infant Baptism, has placed the cause of 
Pedobaptism on wrong ground, and sought to support its claims 
by false arguments. By the great stress which Mr. M. lays 
on the necessity of ‘an express command” in favor of infant 
baptism, he virtually sanctions the major premise of the Bap- 
tist argument—namely, that no one has a right to a Christian 
ordinance who is not expressly mentioned as having that right. 
This major premise, or fundamental proposition, is the weak 
and vulnerable part of the Baptist argument. Hence, it is 
into this weak foundation of the whole argument, that all 
Pedobaptists ‘of any note,’ except Mr. Miller, have poured 
the fires of their irresistible logic, and in this they have done 
well; for this foundation once demolished, the whole argu- 
ment falls to the ground, and sinks into hopeless ruins. They 
are our true captains, or leaders, in the controversy with our 
Baptist brethren, for instead of attacking the strong and im- 
pregnable element in the argument of our opponents, they 
have assailed its weak and vulnerable element. But Mr. 
Miller, despising all his predecessors in the same contest, has 
struck out a new path for himself. That is to say, he has 
little or nothing to do with the weak foundation of the ene- 
my’s position, while he exhausts all his strength, such as it is, 
on the impregnable truth, that there is ‘ no express command’ 
for infant baptism. He might just as well try ‘to batter 
down the rock of Gibraltar with soft peas.’ 


We hope that our future captains, or leaders, will not fol- 
low his example. But, on the contrary, if they wish to see 
how the cause of infant baptism should be defended, they will 
consult Wesley, or Watson, or Edwards, or some other good 
writer in favor of the institution; or, in other words, that 
they will attack and demolish the major premise, or founda- 
tion, of the Baptist argument, showing that it is ‘ assuming, 
contracted, false.” Indeed, it would require a long article 
to show how ‘very assuming,’ how ‘very contracted,’ and 
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how ‘very false’ is the major premise, or foundation, of the 
Baptist argument. 

Instead of pursuing this course, however, Mr. M. has been 
pleased to join issue with the Baptists on the strong and im- 
pregnable part of their argument. A fatal mistake this, 
which has led him into a hundred other mistakes and blun- 
ders. For, having chosen to fight our battle on the line of 
‘an express command,’ he has only wasted his energies and 
his ammunition to no good purpose. On the contrary, while 
he has been straining the Scriptures, on the one hand, to find 
‘an express command ’ for infant baptism, his opponent has, 
on the other, been straining them with equal violence to make 
out ‘an express command’ for female communion. Neither 
can maintain his false position; and, as usual in such cases, 
what he lacks in reason he makes up in rage. Each can, 
it is true, succeed in the destruction of his adversary’s position, 
but not in the establishment of hisown. Hence, the result is 
likely to prove disastrous to both parties, very like that in 
the celebrated fight between the two Kilkenny cats. All our 
preachers would do well to keep out of the controversy of 
the cats. 

Mr. Miller is, in our humble opinion, a striking illustration 
of the importance of this suggestion. Having staked the 
cause of infant baptism on the existence of ‘an express com- 
mand,’ he has treated the denial of this ground as treason to 
the cause he has so zealously, but not so very wisely, espoused. 
Hence, when, in the simplicity and honesty of our hearts, we 
denied that there is any ‘express command’ for infant bap- 
tism, he flew at us with such a feline fury that we were abso- 
lutely overwhelmed with astonishment. He came rushing at 
us, and charging us with ‘the raving insanities of the Mun- 
sterites ;’ with treason to the cause of ‘ Methodistic truth ;’ 
with having been seduced by the ‘obsolete dreams’ and 
‘absurd fancies’ of ‘ theological Don Quixotes,’ and this, too, 
asin perfect keeping with the ‘intellectual exploits of the 
distinguished editor of the Southern J2eview,’ accompanied 
with unequivocal insinuations that we had proved false to 
our ordination vow, and that we are only hypocritical pre- 
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tenders to a belief in infant baptism. Who could have be. 
lieved it? We had only admitted, with all Pedobaptists « of 
any note,’ except Mr. M., that there is ‘ no express command’; 
and, for this offence he poured out all the vials of his wrath 
upon our heads, overwhelming us with torrents of ridicule, 
scorn, and contempt. Why, to tell the truth, though we have 
been engaged in many controversies, yet never before, in all 
our life, had we experienced such unmannerly treatment from 
any human being. Indeed, if a wildcat of the mountains had 
pounced upon us, and, fixing its claws in our flesh, had snap- 
ped, and snarled, and spitted its spite in our face, we should 
not have been filled with greater surprise... But he evidently 
did not know what he was doing, especially he did not know 
that he was flying in the face of Wesley and Watsor, as wel 
as in that of ‘ the distinguished editor of the Southern Review.’ 
The conclusion of the whole matter is this, that what we 
want, and what we advocate, is neither a ‘ Munsterite logic,’ 
nor a ‘ Millerite logic,’ but the good, old-fashioned Metho- 
distic logic, which has withstood the test and tooth of time. 
In fact, the logic of Mr. Miller has, under a too high pressure 
of steam, run off the track, and made a complete smash-up. 
Help us, then, brethren of the Kentucky Conference, to 
rebuild his logic, after the model of John Wesley’s, and put 
it on the track again, so that, after all, he may do good service 
in the cause of infant baptism. If, by our own imperfect 
labors, we can only aid in putting, or in keeping, the logic of 
all champions on the right track, we shall be consoled, if not 
amply rewarded, for all the scratching we have incurred, in 
consequence of so unadvisedly touching upon the controversy 
in Kentucky. We have more than once, in our time, heard a 
Kentuckian, of a certain class, boast that he could ‘ whip his 
weight in wildcats,’ but, to tell the truth, we have never had 
the least taste for that sort of warfare, nor the least desire for 
the glory of that sort of victory. To all of our preachers, then, 
we would say, shun all wildcat controversies. They harden 
the heart, and render it comparatively dead, or indifferent, 
to all the great truths of the everlasting Gospel. We have 
never known a man, indeed, whether Methodist, Baptist, or 
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Campbellite, who became deeply absorbed in the controversy 
respecting the mode, or the subject, of baptism, without losing 
much, if not all, of his interest in the great doctrines of the 
Trinity, the Atonement, the necessity of regeneration by the 
Holy Ghost, and of justification by faith alone. . 

We read the statement, just before the late war, in a Bap- 
tist paper, that nearly all the Baptist ministers of New Eng- 
land had ceased to believe in the ever-blessed and adorable 
Trinity. This was owing, in part, no doubt, to the atmosphere 
of New England. But was it not also owing, in no small 
measure, to the too absorbing and extensive devotion of those 
ministers to the Greek word bapio? Qr may it not have 
been owing, in some degree, to the fact that the doctrine of 
the Trinity is nowhere expressly set forth in the New Testa- 
ment, except in the spurious passage of John v. 7? It is cer- 
tain, that those who will not believe in the right of infant 
baptism, because it is not expressly set forth, or enjoined, in 
the New Testament, are, for the same reason, bound to reject 
the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Dr. Schaff, having inferred the doctrine of infant baptism 
from various texts of Scripture, adds the following memora- 
ble words: ‘ Moreover we need not insist on any particular 
passage. [He has not—horribile dictu/—even alluded to 
Matt. xxviii. 19, 20.] We here rest the case, rather, as we 
must do with so many other articles of faith, even the doctrine 
of the Trinity, mainly on the whole tone and spirit of the holy 
Scriptures, which involve infinitely more than THE LETTER 
DIRECTLY DECLARES.’' In truth, the man who will believe 
only what he finds in ‘ the letter’ expressly set forth, is a poor, 
narrow, contracted, dried up mummy of a Christian, whom 
‘the judicious Hooker’ has, in his Heclesiastical Polity, gib- 
beted for the benefit of all ages. The great heart-argument 
is, after all, the best foundation of our faith in all the articles 
of our holy religion. ‘My son, give me thy heart,’ is the 
language of God, and he cares nothing for the head, unless it 
is brought to him by the heart. Hence, he has given light 
enough for all who are willing to come to him, or toa ‘ knowl- 

1 History of the Apostolic Church p, 148..- 
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edge of the truth,’ but not enough to bind the head in the 
chains of inevitable conviction. Reason has its uses, we 
admit, in regard to the teachings of Revelation, and we are 
the last persons in the world to discredit its legitimate fune 
tions ; but yet it is, after all, the Spirit, and not logic, that is 
given ‘to lead us into all trath.’ 

‘Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven,’ is one of the argu 
ments which Jesus, the ever-blessed Son of God, addresses to 
the hearts of his disciples, und which reaches their heads 
only through their hearts. Shall we, then, come to him—the 
ark of safety—but leave our little ones out on the wide waste 
of waters? No !—ten thousand times, no! We bring them 
with us, and give them to him in holy baptism, that he, who 
redeemed them with his own precious blood, may take them 
in his arms and bless them. 

We here reach, at last, the great moral ground for infant 
baptism, which is clearly deducible from Scripture-- namely, 
that our little children have been redeemed by the precious 
blood of the Lamb; that they are, therefore, the children of 
God, and, as such, are entitled to the seal of the everlasting 
covenant of ‘ the promise.’ 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. Sermons. By Missouri Methodist Preachers, etc. Published in the 
interest of Central College, St. Louis: Southwestern Book and Publish- 
ing Company. 1874. 


If this book had been forwarded to us, as promised, at the 
last General Conference at Louisville, it would have been 
noticed in the October namber of the Review. We only re- 
ceived it, in fact, during our late visit to St. Louis, and conse- 
quently have not as yet had the time at our disposal to read 
more than half of the volume. With this half we are more 
than pleased. The sermons are good, both in substance and 
in style. The man who can read them without pleasure, or 
without profit, must be either far better or far worse than our- 
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selves, for we have derived both pleasure and profit from these 
excellent discourses. After having read all the sermons in the 
volume we will prepare a notice of each and every one of 
them for the April number of the Review. 


9. Baptism: A TREATISE ON THE NATURE, PERPETUITY, SUBJECTS, AD- 
MINISTRATOR, MoDE, AND USE OF THE INITIATING ORDINANCE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CourcH. WITH AN APPENDIX, CONTAINING STRICTURES 
on Dr. HowE t’s ‘ Evius or INFANT Baptism, Etc. By Thomas O. 
Summers. Richmond, Va., and Louisville, Ky.: John Early, for M. E 
Church, South. 1853. 


If this work had been sent to us by the author, our readers 
would have known our views on the subject of infant baptism 
long before they were so ignorantly attacked by Mr. Miller. 
But, as it was, we neither possessed nor read his work on bap- 
tism until we were so truculently assailed by his young 
friend. In his vindication of ‘ Methodist Literature,’ Mr. M. 
quotes Dr. Summers on ‘infant baptism’ as hostile to our 
views on the same subject. Let us, then, try our views, as 
well as those of Mr. Miller, by this standard writer of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

The first thing that strikes us in this connection is Mr. Mil- 
ler’s new-born enthusiasm for Dr. Summers’ ‘ admirable 
“Treatise on Baptism.”’ (p. 61.) He did not so speak when 
he wrote his little work on ‘Infant Baptism.’ On the con- 
trary, under the s¢gnificant head ‘my Methods of Proof, he 
thus speaks of his predecessors in the same field of investiga- 
tion: ‘ The numerous works which I have read on this subject 
{of course Dr. Summers’ admirable treatise was one of them] 
are very faulty in this regard. The reader finds himself, con- 
sequently, beating about in a vast sea of materials, uncertain 
as to what port he is to reach.’ (pp. 11,12.) Ah, Dr. Sum- 
mers! how could you have left the poor reader to beat about 
in such ‘a vast sea of materials,’ without chart or compass, 
without star or rudder, to guide and direct his hapless wander- 
ings ? 

Then, after a little further description of the chaotic con- 
fusion of former writers on the subject of infant baptism, Mr. 
Miller adds the following sublime words: ‘ The result of this 
rudderless, compassiess effort [the italics are his] to navigate 
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the sea of facts is, that the reader [What! the reader of Dr. 
Summers ?] soon loses sight of the author and interest in his 
subject, and then lays down the book, indifferent whether he 
goes down amid the icebergs of the Arctic seas or strands upon 
Cimmerian shores.’ Alas! what would have become of him 
if young Miller, with Ais new ‘ Meruops or Proor,’ had not 
appeared just in time to save him from despair ? 

But now a change has come over the spirit of his dream, 
for he can now see that the work of Dr. Summers is an ‘ad- 
mirable treatise, especially in relation to infant baptism. Dr. 
Summers seems pleased with the change, for in his notice of 
Mr. Miller’s book he mentions the fact that he has copied trom 
his work ‘On Baptism.’ But we insist, on our part, that Dr. 
S. is indebted to the editor of the Southern Review for this 
happy change in the spirit of his young friend, for it was only 
in the hour of his distress, when his young friend felt the need 
of an ally, that he fell back on the ‘ admirable treatise’ of Dr. 
Summers for support. Before it was only one of ‘ the rudder 
less and compassiess’ things, which, instead of navigating the 
great ‘sea of facts’ for the benefit of poor, benighted wan- 
derers, went on blindly ‘ beating about in a vast sea of mate- 
rials ;’ but now it is just ¢he thing, the very standard by which 
Dr. Bledsoe is to be tried and convicted of heresy. 

Very well! Let as hear, then, the testimony of Dr. Sum- 
mers against Dr. Bledsoe. In order to overwhelm and con- 
found Dr. B., Mr. Miller actually proves out of Dr. Summers 
that ‘the Apostles would very naturally so construe the Sa- 
viour’s COMMAND [the emphasis is his]: “ Go ye therefore and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Ghost” (Matt. xxviii. 19, 20) as 
to include the baptism of intants. (p. 61.) There is one rea 
son, however, why Dr. B. is not confounded and crushed by 
the authority of Dr. S., and that is, that Dr. B. has, from the 
very beginning of this discussion, said precisely the very same 
thing which is quoted against him from Dr. Summers! Thus, 
in his article on the history of infant baptism, he has said, as 
plainly as words could say anything, that the Apostles did, 
naturally and necessarily, understand the said commission or 
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command to include the baptism of infants. [See Southern 
Review for April, 1874, p. 336, which has already been more 
than once quoted in full.] Thus Dr. Summers, instead of 
shaking, really corroborates and confirms the position of Dr. 
Bledsoe, We like to be overwhelmed by such authorities. 

But is Dr. Summers pleased that his ‘admirable treatise’ 
should be ‘copied’ or quoted only to be turned against one 
who so perfectly agrees with him? We know he is not, only 
he did not take the time or the trouble to notice the fact that 
his words had been perverted to serve against the cause of 
truth and justice. We editors, it must be confessed with 
shame, are not always as careful as we should be in pronounc- 
ing upon books which are placed in our hands for review. 

After reading with the utmost care the thirty-two pages 
which Dr. Summers has written on the subject of infant bap- 
tism, we are very happy to be able to agree with Mr. Miller 
that it is an ‘admirable treatise.’ We see none of the con- 
fusion or want of method of which Mr. Miller so eloquently 
complains in Acs work on the same subject. On the contrary, 
Dr. 8. considers, first, the arguments in favor of infant bap- 
tism, and, secondly, the objections to infant baptism. No 
method could be better, and besides, the discussion is clear, 
luminous and conclusive. Mr. Miller may well say, it is true, 
this is not ‘ my method of proof, but if he had only trod in 
the footsteps of his distinguished predecessor in the above re- 
spects, his book would have been far more worthy of our 
‘ Methodist Literature.’ 

Again, when we compare the contents of the admirable 
treatise of Dr. 8. with the admired treatise of Mr. M., we 
cannot see that the latter was at all called for by the in- 
terests of Methodist literature or of infant baptism. Dr. Sum- 
mers had done the work well—so well, indeed, as to leave 
nothing to be desired from his young friend, nor from any 
other writer of the Methodist Church. We do not mean, of 
course, that the work is without its faults or blemishes (what 
human production is?), but only that it is, on the whole, a 
clear, conclusive, and unanswerable vindication of the doc- 
trine of infant baptism. There is not an argument in the 
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little work of Mr. Miller which is not better set forth in the 
treatise of Dr. Summers, while the first contains no little 
flummery and trash, which, happily, is no where to be found 
in the last. It is our deliberate opinion, therefore, that after 
Dr. Summers had written, the work of Mr. Miller was not 
called for at all, unless it was by the desire to display his vast 
superiority over all former writers on the subject of infant 
baptism, and also, perhaps, to put a few pennies in his pocket. 
But, to speak the whole truth, we would not have been, for 
all the pennies in the world, the author of his learned disquisi- 
tion entitled, ‘ My Methods of Proof.’ 

As we have already said in our article on Infant Baptism, 
we heartily concur in every one of Dr. Sun:mers’ six argu- 
ments in favor of infant baptism. But in the enforcement of 
his fifth argument, namely, that ‘ the fathers claimed apostoli- 
cal authority for the baptism of infants, and baptized them 
accordingly,’ we notice one or two minor statements of fact 
from which we are constrained to dissent. We allude to the 
supposed testimony of Justin Martyr and Ireneeus in favor of 
the practice of infant baptism in their time, which, in our, 
opinion, does not add one iota to the strength or value of our 
argument with Baptists, while it serves to fortify the advo- 
cates of ‘baptismal regeneration.’ But the question is, not 
whether our construction of the passages in question favor one 
cause or another, but simply whether it is true or false. After 
a very careful and laborious investigation of those passsages, 
we are satisfied that the High-Church view of them is errone- 
ous, and we cannot, therefore, but regret that it has received 
the sanction of Dr. Summers. But the sun kas its spots. We 
hope to be able to convince Dr. Summers himself, some day 
or other, that the passages under consideration are spots in his 
sie arguments in favor of infant baptism, and if, in return, he 
will point out and expose the defects in any one of the sw 
books published by us, he shall have our most heartfelt ae- 
knowledgments and gratitude. 

But Dr. Summers, if we may judge from his ‘ admirable 
treatise,’ has not been able, any more than ourselves, to find 
an ‘ express command’ for infant baptism. The words do not 
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occur anywhere in his whole treatise. If, indeed, he had only 
found such a command, then he might have disposed of the 
subject with a simple ‘ thus saith the Lord,’ and given all his 
arguments to the winds. Butas he could find no such com- 
mand, so he was compelled to write a chapter of thirty-two 
pages to prove the right of infant baptism, just as Mr. Miller, 
in spite of Azs express command, has been compelled to write 
a book of 157 pages to prove the same thing! to hold up his 
long and flickering taper to enable us to see the light of God’s 
express word ! 

Dr. Summers does, however, just exactly as we have done, 
find an ¢mplicit command in favor of infant baptism. After 
stating the sixth objection of the Baptists, that ‘there is no 
command to baptize them’ [infants], he replies, ‘ Not quite so 
fast. Suppose there were no command to baptize them, there 
is no precept forbidding it. And there ought to be a positive 
interdict if their admission into the Church were not intended. 
Infants were admitted into the Hebrew Church, and nothing 
but @ divine wterdict can lawfully exclude them from the 
Christian Church, which is only a development of the former, 
its boundaries being enlarged and its privileges increased un- 
der the present dispensation. Among the natural branches of 
the olive tree were numerous twigs, partaking of the root and 
fatness thereof; are there to be no twigs among the grafted 
branches? WHERE Is THE LAW FORBIDDING IT? [emphasis 
ours.] Besides, if all nations are to be discipled, are not in- 
fants included? And if they are to be made disciples, are 
they not to be baptized? If they are to be incorporated into 
the Church, must they not be subjected to the ordinance of 
initiation?’ (p. 48.) Yes, most assuredly, we answer again, 
as we have so often answered, to each and every one of these 
questions. Infants were to be taken into the Christian Church, 
by the ordinance of initiation, because that was the established 
law of the kingdom, and because there was no law of Christ 
Sorbidding zt. The meaning of the commission, or command, 
to baptize all nations is thus brought out by the very reason- 
ing which we, from the very first, have employed for the same 
purpose. 
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te In the above extract from Dr. Summers, some of whose 
words we have italicized, we see, in bold relief, the argument 
from silence, which Mr. Miller ridiculed in our article on the 
‘ History of Infant Baptism.’ The argument which, after four 
or five months for sober reflection, he has again denounced in 
his recent tirade against us, as ‘ Knapp’s supreme folly,’ though, 
as we have shown in the preceding paper on ‘ Infant Baptism’ 
[Art. vi.], it is really contained in his own book on ‘ Infant 
Baptism.’ How, we ask, has such forgetfulness been possible? 
His mind, as it would seem, instead of taking in that great 
Pedobaptist argument as a fixed light, has only used his hand 
to copy it from some other book into his own, perhaps from 
the ‘ admirable treatise’ of Dr. Summers, and then straight- 
way allowed it to fade from his memory. Hence, when he 
saw it in the Review—not in his own book—he raved out his 
ridicule against the unknown stranger ! 

Dr. Summers has, if possible, presented the same argument 
still more clearly and fully in the course of his positive argu- 
ments for infant baptism. He says: ‘ Besides, what national 
and temporal privileges and obligations were confirmed to 
Ishmael and his posterity by the Abrahamic covenant, of 
which they received the sign and seal? Did they, or was it 
intended that they should, receive any inheritance in the 
promised land? Were they brought thereby under the bond 
of the Mosaic covenant? The Israelites were; but it must be 
remembered that “circumcision is not of Moser, but of the 
fathers.” It signed and sealed a covenant which was made 
hundreds of years before the Jewish ceremonial law was 
given. “And this I say,” observes the Apostle, “that the 
covenant which was confirmed before of God in Christ, the 
law which was four hundred and thirty years after cannot dis- 
annul, that it should make the promise of none effect. For if 
the inheritance be of the law it is no more of promise.” Can 
language be more explicit, more determinate than this? Does 
not St. Paul tell us plainly that the Abrahamic covenant is 
substantially and essentially identical with the Christian cov- 
enant? And-if children were embraced in the provisions of 
the former, what but a divine interdict can exclude them from 
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the provisions of the latter? And no such interdict has ever 
been given. If, therefore, the children of the covenant were 
admitted to its symbolical rite under the old dispensation, 
why may they not be-admitted under the new? Are the pro- 
visions of the latter less liberal, less extensive than those of the 
former?’ (pp. 23, 24.) 

This is complete. It is precisely the argument which Mr. 
Miller has been pleased to denounce as ‘ Knapp’s supreme 
folly.’ It has always seemed exceedingly strange to us that 
our Baptist brethren cannot appreciate such an argument. 
But here is a stranger thing still—a Methodist minister, a 


great champion of infant baptism, who, after having written - 


this very argument in his own book, has become as blind to 
its real character and value as any ‘ Munsterite’ that ever 
lived. It isin his book [See Art. vi.]; it could never have 
been in his brain. How fearfully! O, how fearfully! must he 
have been blinded and confirmed in his error by the fury of 
his opposition to the Southern Review! His case seems hope- 
less. We do not see, indeed, how this great Pedobaptist argu- 
ment is ever to be got into his head again without a surgical 
operation. But that is an operation which we, doctors of 
law, must leave to the doctors of medicine. In the meanwhile 
we shall continue to rejoice that our great argument in favor 
of infant baptism, just as it was set forth in our very first 
article on the subject, is not the ‘ obsolete dream’ of a ‘theo- 
logical Don Quixote,’ but still lives in the admirable treatise 
of Dr. Summers, as well as in the pages of the Southern Re- 
view. To our mind, it is as clear as the sun in the heavens. 


8. Baptism: Irs SckrIPTURE PLACE AND UsE. By F. W.G. Glasgow: 

R. L. Allan. 1869. 

This work is, in some respects, unlike almost every other 
treatise which we have seen on the same subject. It seems 
more perfectly free from anything like sectarian feeling, or 
party spirit, than most othe: works on baptism. The pro- 
fession of this by the author. is, of course, entitled to little 
weight ; for all writers make the same profession. But, then, 
his profession seems to be borne out by his practice, who 
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appears to write with an eye single to the meaning of Scripture 
and the glory of God. Hence we were charmed with his 
production, especially on the first and second reading of it; 
but, feeling our responsibility as reviewers, we looked more 
carefully into his book, and now propose to give the result of 
our reflections, as well as the reasons by which they have been 
controlled and determined. 

If, after such mature examination, we had found kis book 
more Scriptural than those of our own writers, we should 
have recommended it in preference to the latter. But, in fact, 
we have found it, on the whole, far inferior to Dr. Summers 
On Baptism ; especially in relation to the baptism of infants. 

The man, indeed, who has emancipated his* mind and heart 
from the dominion and influence of sectarian prejudice is in a 
very dangerous situation. He is in danger of becoming the 
victim of anti-sectarian prejudices. Having cut loose from 
his anchorage, he is afloat on new and untried seas; and is 
then most exposed to disaster when he is most confident in the 
freedom of his deliverance —the glory of his emancipation. 
Ever while he is rejoicing in the fact, that he is steering clear 
of Scylla, he may be running blindly into the jaws of 
Charybdis. This is the fate which, as we believe, has hap- 
pened to our author. 

The first part of his discussion is in the following words: 
‘I. The Church and the Kingdom. In considering the ques- 
tion of baptism as the Word presents it, we have, in the very 
first place, to consider the Scripture use of two important 
terms — all-important in other questions than the present— 
the difference between the “ Church of God,” and the “ King- 
dom of Heaven.” 

‘There can scarcely be any doubt, I suppose, that baptism 
is admission into one of these. Into which, then, Church or 
kingdom, does it admit the recipient? Some possibly may 
not even see the difference between the two, evident enough 
as it will be to others. The kingdom of heaven is, indeed, in 
the minds of many a term so loose that it may be applied to 
a number of wholly different things. Heaven itself, or else 
grace in the believer, are perhaps the most usual applications, 
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while, in truth, the phrase means in Scripture neither the one 
nor the other. Its real meaning is but one, and that as dis- 
tinct and definite as possible.’ 

He then produces a few instances in which the words, 
‘kingdom of God, or ‘ kingdom of heaven,’ are applied to the 
congregation or body of professing Christians, in which the 
tares and the wheat are permitted to grow together, and a 
few others in which the expression, ‘the Church of God,’ 
evidently means the members of Christ’s mystical body, or the 
bride of the Lamb, which shall finally be presented ‘ to him- 
self a glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any such 
thing, but that it should be holy and without blemish.’ (Eph. 
v. 26, 27.) (p. 10.) Hence, with these instances before him, 
he reaches the conclusion, the phrase ‘ kingdom of heaven,’ or 
‘kingdom of God,’ never means in Scripture either ‘ heaven 
itself,” or ‘ grace in the believer,’ but only and always what is 
usually called the visible Church of God by the sects. ‘ Zts 
real meaning is but one, and that as distinct and definite as 
possible” It never means, in other words, the kingdom of 
grace in the hearts of real believers. 

One is startled by this novelty. The more so, because the 
writer is evidently so calm and dispassionate, as well as ap- 
parently so careful and devout, a student of the Word. But 
is this conclusion true? Is it a solid induction, based on the 
invariable Scriptural usage of the words in question; or only 
one of those hasty and rash inductions which result from a 
limited and partial view of»the Scriptures, and which betray 
a degree of self-confidence that, after all, leans to one’s own 
understanding more than to the word of God ? 

This question is easily answered by a simple appeal to. the 
Word itself. ‘Neither shall they say, Lo here! or, lo there! 
for, behold, the kingdom of God is within you.’ (Luke xvii. 
20.) ‘For the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but 
righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.’ (Rom. 
xiv. 17.) In the following passages also, as well as in others, 
‘the kingdom of God’ evidently means ‘ heaven itself, or else 
grace in the heliever.’ [Matt. vi. 33; xix. 24; xxi. 31: Mark 
ix. 1; ix. 47; x. 14-24, 25; xiv. 25: Luke vi. 20; ix. 27; ix. 
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67; xiv. 15: Acts xiv. 22: I Cor. iv. 20; vi. 9,10; xv. 50: 
Gal. v. 21: Eph. v. 5,etc., etc.) In like manner, the follow. 
ing passages show, most conclusively, that the phrase, ‘ the 
kingdom of heaven,’ also means ‘ heaven itself, or else grace 
in the believer.’ Matt. v.3; vii. 21; viii. 11; as well as 
many other places of the New Testament. 

Now, is it not strange that any man, and much more one 
that takes ‘the Word’ as his guide, should, in the face of all 
such declarations, so confidently conclude that the phrase 
‘kingdom of God,’ or ‘kingdom of heaven,’ never means 
‘heaven itself,’ or‘ grace in the believer’? Is it not a mel- 
ancholy proof of the weakness of man? He has escaped all 
the prejudices of the sects only to run into this great anti-sec- 
tarian error of hisown! His emancipation would be a glori- 
ous thing, indeed, if his freedom were only used with the 
caution, and the wisdom, and the reliance on the Spirit of 
God which become so perilous a condition. 

Having established his theory by such a partial, not to say 
by such a blind, induction of instances, the all but inevitable 
consequence is, that he will warp the words and teachings of 
Scripture to support it. In spite of this, however, his little 
work will richly repay a careful perusal. 

His second head, that ‘ Baptism [is] reception into the 
Kingdom, not into the Church, calls for no special remark, 
except that it is an old truth in a new dress. It is only what 
is meant by the sects, when they say that baptism is reception 
into the external, and not into the internal, kingdom of God, 
or only into the ‘ visible Church.’ This is exactly what Dr. 
Summers does say in his commentary on John iii. 5. His 
words are: ‘Symbolical regeneration by baptism introduces a 
man into the kingdom of God externally considered, as spirit- 
ual regeneration by the Holy Ghost introduces a man into the 
kingdom of God spiritually considered.’ If our author had 
said, that Ae uses in his book the expressions, ‘kingdom of 
God’ and ‘kingdom of heaven,’ in the sense above explained 
by him, no one could have objected to such a course, especially 
since, if followed out, it would have contributed to the clear- 
ness and precision of his own views and discussions. But 
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when he asserts, as he does, that such is the uniform and in- 
variable usage of Scripture, he falls, as it appears to us, into a 
serious error of fact, which can only serve to mislead the study 
of the word of God. He has himself been misled by his 
hypothesis, or too hasty induction, in several particulars, 
which we have not the space to signalize. 

Having laid down his distinction between the Church and 
the kingdom of -God, he makes use of it to illustrate an argu- 
ment in favor of infant baptism which we have never before 
seen, and which seems to us as clear and conclusive as it is 
new. 

It is based on I Cor. i. 14-17. ‘I would call particular 
attention to these words. The Apostle says distinctly, and 
thanks God for it, that he baptized none of those he was ad- 
dressing, the Church at Corinth, but only two. Does he 
mean to contradict this again directly when he says that he 
had baptized a whole family beside? And then, further, when 
he adds, that he was not sure that he had not baptized others ? 
If he were speaking in both cases of the same class of per- 
sons—of adults or believers—this would, of course, completely 
contradict what he had just emphatically thanked God for, 
that he had only baptized two out of the whole assembly. 
From ch. xvi. 17, 18, it is plain that Stephanas was of Corinth, 
and though he had baptized his family, yet he thanked God 
he had only baptized Crispus and Gaius of the whole assembly 
there. The baptized family were outside the assembly. That 
is the only key to what is otherwise inextricable confusion. 
Baptism is reception into the kingdom, and they were in the 
kingdom, not in the Church. “ Besides, I know not whether 
I baptized any other.” That was not important to remember. 
It was not children who were contending, “I am of Paul, and 
I of Apollos.” It was not those who were outside the assem- 
bly who were dividing it. 

‘ Thus, the Apostle’s language is as clear and consistent as 
possible. Interpreted in any other way it is self-contradictory. 
The distinction between the Church, and the kingdom, and 
baptism as introducing into the latter, make all simple 
enough.’ 
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In our opinion, this argument might have been made more 
simple and conclusive without his ‘ distinction’ than with it. 
St. Paul expressly declares that he had baptized only two 
adult members of the Church at Corinth—Crispus and Gaius— 
and hence he did not baptize Stephanas, who was an adult 
member of that Church. Nor does he say he did; he only 
says that he baptized ‘ the household [the o?xo¢] of Stephanas; 
that is, his family — his wife and children. Here, then, is a 
clear instance of the baptism of children by an Apostle. Did 
this family contain no infants? Did none of the families, 
whose baptisms are recorded in the New Testament, contain 
infants? The great probability is, that they did contain in- 
fants. But, be this as it may, it is certain, that when St. 
Paul informed us that he baptized children, he knew that his 
words would be understood to include children of the same 
age as those who had been formerly admitted into the Church 
by circumcision. Hence St. Paul intended to inculcate the 
practice of infant baptism, or else to deceive us. But no 
Christian man can, for one moment, entertain the thought that 
the great Apostle intended to deceive any one. It follows, 
therefore, that he intended to teach, as in fact he did teach, 
the practice of infant baptism. 

We agree with nearly all the conclusions of our author. 
But there is one other point on which we feel bound to dissent 
from him. This relates to the case of ‘ the sick of the palsy’ 
{Mark ii. 5—Luke v. 18-20), in regard to which the writer 
reasons thus: ‘“ And when Jesus saw their faith, He said 
unto the sick of the palsy” — What? rise and walk? Nay, 
blessed be God! but, “ Son, thy sins be forgiven thee.” And 
I have no right to ask, “but had he not faith himself?” 
Scripture, perfect in all things, tells me it was faith in them, 
not faith in ham, that Jesus saw. And I cannot be wrong in 
saying, therefore, that here we have express assurance of the 
fact, that he does give forgiveness of sins itself to one on the 
faith of others.’ 

Now, he says, ‘ J cannot be wrong.’ But we beg his pardon, 
he not only can be wrong, but he zs wrong. The Word does 
not say ‘faith in them, not in him’; it only says, ‘their 
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faith’; that is, the faith of the whole group, including ‘ the 
sick of the palsy,’ and ‘the four’ by whom he was borne. We 
have a right to believe, indeed, that the forgiveness of sins 
had special reference to the faith of the man whose sins were 
forgiven, because this is in conformity with the whole teach- 
ings of Scripture. But we have no right to say, that this is 
expressly set forth in Mark ii. 5, or in Luke v. 18-20; for 
this is not 80. Let us take the Word ewactly as we find it, 
without straining one way or the other; and if we cannot 
maintain our own views or opinions in this way, then, in the 
name of God, let our views and opinions perish. 

Now, what have we here? On asingle text of Scripture, 
thus warped and perverted (unintentionally, of course], the 
doctrine is erected, that one man’s sins are forgiven, not on his 
own faith, but exclusively on the faith of others. We dissent 
from this.” Romanism has been defined ‘ the doing of religion 
by proxy.’ This is the point at which the two extremes, 
Romanism and Calvinism, sometimes meet. One man’s sins 
forgiven, because another man believes! We have not so 
learned Christ! Nay, though the whole Church should be- 
lieve, and pray for one man’s forgiveness, yet will his sins 
never be forgiven, unless he himself repents and believes. 

We cannot devote more space to this little book, either to 
point out what we conceive to be its very few defects, or its 
very great and numerous merits. Suffice it to say, in conclu- 
sion, that, although it cost only twelve cents, we would not 
have been deprived of the pleasure and the profit of reading 
it for twenty times that eum. Many of its views are original 
and racy ; especially those relating to the great commission in 
Matt. xxviii. 19, 20. Besides the four heads already men- 
tioned, the author also discusses, ‘The Meaning of Baptism ;’ 
*The Value of Infant Baptism; ‘The Mode of Baptism; 
and ‘ Baptism and Communion.’ 


4. An ANSWER TO Dr. TEMPLE’S CHRISTIANITY AND THE EDUCATION OF 
THE WoRLD. By J.N.D. London: W.H. Brown. Pp. 124. 


The volume of ‘ Essays and Reviews’ which made so great 
a noise in England a few years ago still continues to excite 
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public interest and attention. In the little work before us we 
have a searching criticism of the first of these essays, namely, 
that by Dr. Temple on the ‘ Education of the World” Nay, 
here and there the author turns up the surface of the whole 
volume, and illustrates with a vengeance the truth of his re- 
mark, ‘ How often one reads [how often one writes] books 
without seeing what is underneath the surface!’ (p. 43.) We 
have no idea, indeed, that Dr. Temple had the most remote 
notion of many things under the smooth and polished surface 
of his own essay till they were brought to light by J. N. D. 

Thus, for example, looking beneath the surface, the reviewer 

finds this: ‘The world was once a child under tutors and 
governors, until the time appointed of the Father. 
The education of the world, like that of the child, begins with 
the law;’ and also this: ‘ The education of this early race 
may be strictly said to begin when it was formed into the vari- 
ous masses out of which the nations of the earth have sprung.’ 
‘ That was,’ says J. N. D., ‘at Babel, or in Pelig’s time; but 
there were some seven hundred years between lelig and the 
law, so that the education of the human race began seven 
hundred years before it began!’ But this self-contradiction 
is a small thing for Dr. T.; God did not begin, according to 
him, the education of the human race for more than two thou- 
sand years after it was created ! 

Our author says: ‘ Now, in Scripture we are carefully told 
that, in the sense in which there was an education and pro- 
gress in it, law was not the beginning. The promise came 
four hundred and thirty years before it. Now, this is an all- 
important principle. It brings in God, whom Dr. Temple 


leaves out. Grace—only in germ, it is true—precedes law, — 


and law comes in, by the by, as a needed convincer of the 
conscience. That is the Divine, the blessed form of education 
revealed in the word, because it reveals God, and must reveal, 
therefore, love and grace. Law may be needed. It was needed. 
The question of righteousness must be raised. But God had 
to say to it, and grace and goodness and love must be the 
point of departure with Him, because He is it, and is it with 
man. Dr. Temple’s is an education of man without God, and 
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therefore, as he cannot deny “the prevailing plague of wick- 
edness,” he begins with man’s only remedy, commandments to 
an unintelligent nature. But think of such a scheme which 
lets the person to be educated get to a prevailing plague of 
wickedness before he begins to educate him! It is well Dr. 
T. leaves God out.’ (p. 38.) 


‘Man,’ says Dr. T., ‘cannot be considered as an individual.’ 
This, truly, is something new under the sun. Aristotle, con- 
sidered man, first, as an individual in his ‘ Ethics,’ and, sec- 
ondly, as a member of society in his ‘ Politics.’ Bacon has 
done the same thing in his Advancement of Learning. But 
now Dr. Temple comes along and tells us that ‘man cannot 
be considered as an individual.’ Now, is not every man an 
individual, and if he is, why may he not be considered as such ? 
We can see no reason, except that Dr. Temple is pleased to 
consider the whole ‘ human race’ as a ‘ colossal man,’ or indi- 
vidual person, whose ‘ life reaches from the creation to the day 
of judgment.’ This ‘colossal man’ is, then, the only one who 
may be considered as an individual ! 


Our author thus replies to the position under consideration : 
‘This is a most startling but instructive statement. 
Note: his soul is individual, his responsibility is individual, 
his moral state is individual, his feelings are individual, his 
conscience is individual. All that is elevated, excellent, on 
that raises him above the common stream of passions is indi- 
vidual. All that constitutes him a moral being, all the in- 
ward man, all in which he is personally related to God, every- 
thing that does not perish with his death: and all is ignored, 
cannot be considered by Dr. Temple. He is part of a great 
machine formed by the influences around him, that is all. 
Neither is he morally individual in himself, according to Dr. 
Temple, nor raised to be so by a known relationship to God. 
And this leaks out further on. In speaking of elements of 
progress, he says, The conviction of the unity and spirituality 
of God, or at any rate the conviction of it, making men simply 
the pioneers of future civilization ! ’ 

These are only a few specimens of the manner in which the 
16 
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criticisms of J. N. D. cut into the essay of Dr. Temple a 
lay baré its hidden tumors. We shall follow them no further. 
The reader can do so for himself, if he desire, at the moderate 
price of two shillings for the ‘ Answer.’ The truth is, that 
the ‘ Education of the World,’ which overlooks, as Dr. Tem- 
ple’s essay does, the utter and awful depravity of man, and 
the necessity of his regeneration by the Word and the Spirit 
of God, is a poor, superficial thing. It is essentially pagan in 
its philosophy. Between the heathen philosophy, indeed, and 
the profound, world-regenerating doctrines of Christianity, 
Dr. Temple is decidedly over the fence, now leaning to one 
side, and now to the other. His critic makes him more of an 
infidel than he is, that is, unless we judge him by the principle 
laid down by Christ: ‘ He that is not for me is against me.’ 

We are sorry to believe, however, that our very able and 
scathing critic, in dealing with such as Dr. Temple, is more 
acute than catholic, more profound than comprehensive. He 
is a theologian merely, not a philosopher. Indeed, if we un- 
derstand him, he despises philosophy and all speculative 
thought. ‘As to philosophy,’ says he (p. 53), ‘ all is neces- 
sarily false at all times, because it reasons upon the present 
state of man as a normal one, or else it becomes theology, and 
therefrom, as its necessary point of departure, upon his rela- 
tionship to God and what God is. Hence it is necessarily 
false, both as to God and as to man. It is in vain to say that 
you must not bring your religion into philosophy, because, 
unless religion be fable, it is the truth, so that it is only say- 
ing that you must not bring in truth.’ 

Now, for our part, we cannot see this. A philosophy with- 
out religion is, we admit, worse than moonshine. But if we 
bring religion, which is true, into our philosophy, and make it 
the object-matter thereof, then it is ot ‘all necessarily false.’ 
On the contrary, by simply explaining the several parts of the 
Christian scheme and the relations they sustain to each other, 
as well as the end for which the universe was created, it may 
become a philosophy, indeed, more precious than the sciences 
pertaining to external nature. But there are those who, from 
a certain narrowness of disposition, are so well satisfied with 
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their dogmatic and emotional religion as at is that they can- 
not bear to see it explained so as to commend it to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God. Hence they have no taste, no 
talent, and no toleration for a philosophy of religion. The 
more so, perhaps, because the light of any such philosophy is 
at war with the particular formule to which their minds are 
indissolubly wedded. With this class of narrow-minded theo- 
logians Mr. J. N. D. appears to us to have more than one 
point of contact. 





NOTICE. 


We have associated with us our daughter, Mrs. 8S. Bledsoe 
Herrick, in the editorial department of the Southern Review. 
‘Our readers and editors of newspapers being the judges, she 
has already contributed many of the best articles which have 
appeared in our pages. Some of the most intelligent and 
highly-cultivated men in the country, both North and South, 
have inquired by whom certain articles were contributed, be- 
cause they had inspired them with admiration, and were 
greatly surprised to learn the fact that they were written by 
‘a woman.’ 

During the last eighteen months Mrs. Herrick has written 
more than-ene-fifth of the entire contents of the Review, in- 
cluding the following articles: ‘The Land of the Veda’ and 
*The Genius of George Eliot,’ July, 1873; ‘Corals and Coral 
Islands’ and ‘The Sepoy Rebellion,’ October, 1873; ‘The 
Life of Sir David Brewster’ and ‘ The Hive and the Honey 
Bee, January, 1874; ‘The Wonders of Deep Sea Explora- 
tions’ and ‘ Mary Somerville,’ April, 1874; and ‘ Alexandria 
in the Fifth Century,’ July, 1874, besides assisting in the 
preparation of book-notices and in our editorial duties. 

We are happy to be able to promise that, hereafter, all cor- 
respondence will be promptly attended to, and that the South- 
ern Review will be issued punctually on the first day of each 
quarter. 
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All business letters should be addressed to ‘ Mrs. 8. Bledsoe 
Herrick, 34 McCullough St., Baltimore, Md.’ All subscrip. 
tions for the Review for 1875, and moneys due for the same, 
should be sent to her address. The latter should be trans- 
mitted in the form of postoffice orders, or money in registered 
letters, otherwise it must be at the risk of the subscribers. 

The editors request to be notified of any irregularity in the. 
reception of the Review. 

F A. T. Buxpsox. 
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